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Poikile Physis: A Short Introduction 


Diego De Brasi 


Francesco Fronterotta 


Imperial Greek Biological Literature: A 
Twofold Poikilia 


In the epilogue to his extensive collection of animal stories, 
Aelian, a Roman rhetor writing in Greek in the 2"¢-3'd century 
CE, defends his procedure of not having imposed a systematic 
arrangement on the various tales: 


otda Sé Ott kai Exeiva OUK Ettatvéoovtai tives, ei pr) Kad’ 
EKAOTOV TOV CWWV ATIEKPLVG HOL Tov Adyov, UNdE dia Ta 
EKGOTOU Eittov A8pda, aveptEa SE kai TA TOLKiAG TIOLKiAWBG, 
Kal UTED TIOAADV SLEFAAGOv, Kal TI HEV ATTEALTIOV TOV TrEpi 
THVSE Adyov THv Cwwv, TI SE UTEOTPEWA UTEP TAS AUTWV 
pUoews EtEpa eipwv. Eyw SE TIPWTOV HEV TO ENOv LdLov OUK 
eit thc GAAou Kpioewe TE Kai BOUANOEWS SO0A0G, OUSE 
(NUL Setv ErteoBat EtTEPW, STIOL W’ Gv amdyn: SeutEpov SE 
TH TIOLKIAW TAG AVAYVWOEWS TO EPOAKOV ONpwv Kai trv Ek 
TOV OHOiwV BSeAvyULav ATIOSLSpdokwyv, oiovei AELU@va 
Tlva fh OtTEMavov WPAtov Ek Thc TOAUXpoOtac, WC 
avOeopopwy THv CWwv THY TIOAAGY, WhOnv Setv trhvde 
Upavai te Kai StaTtAgEat trv ouyypawny. ci S€ tots 
Onpattkotc kal Ev CMov Eeupetv Soxéelt wc EVEPHia, GAAA TO 
YE TOV TOCOUTWV OU Ta (xv, OUSE TA HEAN OUAAGBEtv Eyw 
(NUL yevvatov, GAA’ OTtd0a FH PUOLG ESWKE TE AUTOIG kal 
Oowv N&iwoev avixvedoat. 


Iam aware too that some will express disapproval because 


T have not in my discourse kept each creature separate by 
itself, and have not said in its own place all that is to be 
said about each, but have mixed the various kinds like a 
varied pattern in the course of describing a great number, 
at one point dropping the narrative about such-and-such 
animals, at another going back and stringing together 
other facts about their nature. Now in the first place, 
speaking for myself, Iam no slave to another’s judgment 
and will: I maintain that it is not my duty to follow 
another's lead wherever it may take me. And in the second 
place, since I was aiming to attract through the variety of 
my reading matter, and since I flee from the tedium 
arising from monotony, I felt that I ought to weave the 
tissue of this narrative of mine so as to resemble a 
meadow or a chaplet beautiful with its many colours, the 
many creatures, as it were, contributing their flowers. And 
although hunters regard the finding of even one animal as 
a piece of luck, I maintain that there is nothing splendid in 
finding the tracks or capturing the bodies of sucha 
multitude of animals, whereas to track down the faculties 
which nature has seen fit to bestow upon them - that is 
splendid (transl. A. F. Scholfield). 


Admittedly, Aelian is referring with this statement to his own 
compositional choices, and thus positioning himself in a specific 
literary tradition.1 In particular, Aelian’s account reflects an 
interest typical of imperial Greek literature: the desire to 
describe the variety of observable phenomena in all its fullness,2 
including, especially, phenomena that we would nowadays label 
as biological - e. g., zoological, botanical, and embryological - 
but that, in antiquity, were objects of investigation within the 
broader context of natural philosophy (philosophia physike).3 
Oddly enough, however, it is quite difficult to delineate the 
precise characteristics of “biological” Greek literature in the 
imperial age. Indeed, while a philosophical and theoretical 
interest in biological phenomena can be observed in the Greek 
literature of the so-called classical period - a scientific interest 
that reaches its methodological and systematic apex in Aristotle 
and his disciples - the appeal of “pure” biological inquiry seems 


to give way to other concerns during the imperial period. This 
does not mean, however, that biological problems were not 
discussed at all in works composed during the imperial era. 
Such questions are, of course, dealt with in “technical” writings, 
such as Galen's medical treatises, or in philosophical works, 
such as Plotinus’s Enneads or Porphyry’s De abstinentia or Ad 
Gaurum. With the exception of Galen and other physicians,4 
however, the basic attitude towards these problems seems to be 
different. On the one hand, imperial Greek literature continues 
and, at the same time, is based on a trend that began during the 
Hellenistic period and consisted in a “turning away” from 
biological research aristotelico more: i.e., a tendency to dismiss 
empirical research and biological analysis in favor of securing, 
epitomizing, and disseminating knowledge that had already 
been acquired (mainly by Peripatetic scholars),> paired with 
specific attention to exceptional and marvelous events.® On the 
other hand, we observe in imperial Greek literature what Sabine 
Féllinger has called a “Literarisierung der Biologie” (literarization 
of biology).” According to this view, authors writing within the 
“boundaries” of various literary genres included biological 
knowledge preserved and transmitted by Hellenistic compendia 
in their works, while pursuing other aims. As Follinger argues, 
those authors who dealt with biological knowledge in the 
imperial era usually wished to cater to their audience’s taste, 
and, consequently, sought mainly to entertain and/or educate 
their readers, both in general and from a more narrowly 
philosophical perspective.® 

Hence, although we do not find in imperial Greek literature 
anything comparable to Aristotle’s De generatione animalium 
and Historia animalium or Theophrastus’s Historia plantarum 
(once again with the possible exception of medical treatises), 
the term “Greek biological literature” may be used to describe a 
variety of texts from the imperial period, ranging from 
philosophical dialogues to examples of paradoxographical 
literature, didactic poems, and Christian homiletic writings, 
which have in common that they “reuse” biological knowledge 
within the framework of their specific rhetorical and 


argumentative strategies. Thus, while it may well be true that, 
under the Roman Empire, biological knowledge was essentially 
derivative and that biology was not a specific “subgenre” of 
scientific literature, it is still possible to consider works as 
disparate as the dialogue Alexander by the Jewish philosopher 
Philo of Alexandria, writings like Plutarch’s De sollertia animalium 
and Bruta ratione uti (along with Aelian’s De Natura Animalium), 
didactic poems like Oppian’s Halieutika and Pseudo-Oppian’s 
Cynegetika, and Basil of Caesarea’s Homilies on the Creation as 
examples of imperial Greek biological literature (a full list would 
be much longer). 

From this point of view, then, imperial Greek “biologica 
literature is poikile in a twofold sense, so to speak: First, it is 
variegated in the sense that it manifests itself in a variety of 
genres, which, except for medical and philosophical treatises, do 
not pursue an explicitly analytic or investigative intention. 
Second, those works that can be labeled as examples of 
biological literature deal with, describe, and adapt to their 
rhetorical and argumentative aims the variety of observable 
zoological, botanical, and embryological phenomena, among 
others i. e., they try to depict how poikile nature (physis) is. 


|" 


Modern Scholarship on Imperial Greek 
Biological Literature: A Very Brief and 
Selective Overview 


This twofold poikilia has led to a general disinterest in imperial 
Greek biological literature,9 a situation that has not changed - 
or, at least not until very recently - even with the surge and 
development of scholarship on Aristotle’s biology.1° Only since 
the beginning of the 21St century, contemporaneous with a 
general increase in research on imperial literature, have a 
considerable number of projects focused on various aspects of 
the technical and scientific writings from the imperial period." 
However, even within this research area, interest in imperial 


Greek biological literature has been relatively modest, at least 
insofar as we leave aside Galenic medicine. 12 

The heterogeneity of literary genres and topics in imperial 
Greek biological literature has a clear counterpart in an equally 
significant disparity between different research approaches. 
Thus, since a major reason for the development of scholarly 
interest in imperial Greek biological literature has been the 
growing cultural importance of Human-Animal Studies and 
philosophy of mind, as disciplines on the boundary between the 
natural sciences and the humanities, some studies have focused 
on topics connected to these disciplines. For instance, scholars 
have focused on the interaction between animals and humans, 
examining not only biological or moral-psychological questions, 
but, at the same time, concentrating on ritual and religious 
aspects.!3 Monographs and collective volumes have addressed 
the problem of how and to what extent biological and medical 
knowledge have been adapted and reused from a literary and 
more generally cultural point of view.14 In a few cases, ancient 
texts have been read in light of modern debates about animal 
rights, vegetarianism, and so on.!° On occasion, scholars have 
also pursued the question of how biological knowledge was 
transmitted and disseminated.’ As far as the exploration of 
philosophical texts is concerned, a handful of volumes have 
dealt with more general issues connected to natural 
philosophy,'7” but the major focus thus far has been on 
embryology, as this topic is most closely related to problems of 
(meta)physics and psychology.'8 Hence, a general increase in 
interest in the Greek biological literature of the imperial period 
can be observed,'9 an interest which, however, has yet to lead to 
a systematic and comprehensive examination of the topic. 


The Scope and Content of this Volume 


Following the suggestion made by Jason Konig and Tim 
Whitmarsh, who recognize in imperial scientific writings “the 
potential for innovativeness in compilatory styles of 


composition,”2° this volume, which presents a selection of 
papers presented at a conference in Marburg in December 
2017,21 aims to analyze a number of selectively chosen, 
exemplary texts from the tradition of imperial Greek biological 
literature and to shed light on questions regarding both their 
literary form and their function as means of knowledge transfer. 

The first focal point is zoological literature. Both the authors 
and their audiences were influenced by contemporary cultural 
and philosophical discussions, for example, the debate between 
the Stoics and the Middle Platonists about the presence or 
absence of affective and cognitive faculties in animals.22 
Zoological and physiological knowledge was often deployed in 
works that explicitly posed the question of the extent to which 
animals do or do not possess reason, such as Philo’s Alexander, 
Plutarch’s writings on animals, and Aelian’s On the Nature of 
Animals. While a simple reconstruction of the arguments and 
their attribution to the respective schools is a relatively simple 
matter, the contributions in this volume focus on the 
mechanisms by which the authors depict the interplay between 
these traditions and adapt them to their argumentative aims. 
We often observe in different writings that biological knowledge 
is adapted and used either for practical-pragmatic purposes 
(such as in Oppian’s Halieutika [On Fishing] or Pseudo-Oppian’s 
Cynegetica [On Hunting], which describe the characteristics of 
various animals as a means of giving advice on how to become 
the best-possible fisher or hunter) or for moral-paraenetic 
purposes (as in Christian works like the Physiologus and Basil of 
Caesarea’s Homilies on the Hexaemeron). But these are not the 
only peculiarities of imperial Greek biological literature. As the 
contributions focusing on zoological matters show, the interplay 
between biological knowledge and almost all dimensions of 
imperial culture - both in a “global” and “regional” perspective 
- is much more complex than is usually believed. Moreover, it 
also seems plausible to challenge the common assumption that 
zoological knowledge in imperial times was not developed with 
the help of first-hand observations. 

Steven D. Smith, for instance, examines Aelian’s excursus 


|" 


on the crossbreeding of dogs and tigers in India (De natura 
animalium 8.1). Smith argues that, in this narrative, Aelian 
skillfully transforms the authoritative discourse of natural 
philosophy into a literary and rhetorical masterpiece, in which 
the value of sophistic techne and hybridity is clearly 
underscored. Smith relates how Aelian’s first description of the 
Indian hound suggests that animal nature (physis) is biologically 
determined, and consequently that biological hybridity leads to 
a degenerate form of animal life. However, this is not the whole 
story. Developing his narrative further, Aelian introduces a new 
element, namely, the description of Alexander the Great’s 
reaction to the Indian hound’s abilities. In doing so, Smith 
argues, Aelian draws attention to the hound’s affinity with 
Alexander: the animal, though manifestly a dog, is still 
“genetically” a half-bred tiger, and this explains its ferocity in 
hunting lions, and thus why it is an example of the courage 
(andreia) that Alexander so esteems. Furthermore, Aelian’s 
depiction of Alexander plays with the philosophical and 
historiographic tradition surrounding this famous model 
emperor, elaborating on the importance of sophistic techne, i.e., 
the art that Aelian considers a crucial exercise in self-formation 
within imperial Roman culture. Consequently, Smith concludes, 
Aelian seems to understand physis and techne as two rival, but 
supplementary elements for the development of a species’s or 
an individual's characteristics. 

Katarzyna Jazdzewska, by contrast, directs her attention to 
those prose texts from Greek imperial tradition (especially Philo 
of Alexandria, Plutarch, Aelian, and Celsus) that use animal 
narratives for moral and paraenetic purposes. Drawing on 
ancient rhetorical treatises (e. g., Quintilian), Jazdzewska 
proposes that the animal narratives be taken as a special 
category of rhetorical paradeigmata, similar to historical 
exempla. She then analyzes how animal exempla were 
constructed in Greek imperial texts and argues that the rhetoric 
of animal exemplarity embodies a complex philosophical and 
ideological architecture. While these exempla are based on the 
assumption that animals are inferior to humans, because they 


are deprived of reason, they simultaneously undermine this 
premise by coupling praise of animals with criticism of human 
behavior. It is through the scrutiny of this basic anthropocentric 
belief that these texts achieve their parenetic goal. 

Dominik Berrens adopts a comparative approach, as well. 
By examining the depictions of ants found in Plutarch and 
Aelian, Berrens aims to show that imperial Greek biological 
literature is much more than a slavish reproduction and 
adaption of Aristotelian biology. Berrens begins by stressing 
both the high degree of literary elaboration and the often 
anecdotal character of imperial Greek texts about animals in 
general. He then focuses on the depictions of ants and their 
society, underlining that texts dealing with animals do not 
consider the animal’s behavior per se, but rather in relation to 
human conduct. In these texts, animals are often 
anthropomorphized - more often than they are in Aristotle or 
Theophrastus. Berrens suggests that this might be explained in 
terms of both moral paraenesis and philosophical inquiry: the 
animal's behavior is an ethical model for humans and 
simultaneously shows that animals have a share in /ogos/ 
reason. Furthermore, Berrens argues that, although the animal 
narratives do not show any interest in etiological problems, the 
depictions of ants by Aelian and Plutarch, at least, indicate that 
zoological literature during the Roman Empire did not limit itself 
to reproducing earlier findings. Sometimes we find ethological 
descriptions that match modern observations and that go 
beyond the Aristotelian tradition. This suggests that a genuine 
interest in direct zoological observation must have been kept 
alive. 

The contributions by Diego De Brasi and Sabine Follinger, 
for their part, deal primarily with the reception of (mainly) 
Aristotelian biological knowledge in Christian literature. De Brasi 
analyzes the Physiologus, a collection of narratives about 
animals, plants, and stones that was most likely compiled in 
Egypt between the end of the 2"¢ century and the 4th century 
CE. The collection is not organized systematically, but the 
individual narratives share a common formal structure: in 


essence, each individual narrative combines a physiological or 
ethological description with an allegorical or moralizing 
interpretation. This situation has led to a rather disparaging 
view of the Physiologus, which is often regarded as the work that 
heralded the end of biology in antiquity. De Brasi shows, 
however, that, although the Physiologus also deals with fantastic 
creatures and stones and its descriptions are subordinated to 
the predominant allegorical-moralizing purpose of the 
collection, it was considered in antiquity to be a work that also 
disseminated biological insights. In particular, De Brasi suggests 
that the Physiologus transmitted both scientific and pseudo- 
scientific content that may have been based on common 
knowledge. 

Sabine Follinger focuses on Basil of Caesarea’s Homilies on 
the Hexaemeron, a series of homilies held during Lent in 378 CE. 
Follinger aptly defines the homily as a liturgical genre with a 
performative character that does not usually feel the need to 
delve into biological issues. Follinger is less interested in Basil's 
use of animal exemples for moral purposes than in his approach 
to zoological systematics. Following Charlotte Kéckert, she first 
describes Basil’s general intention within the Homilies, namely, 
to show that the biblical narrative offers a coherent and 
thorough description of the natural world, which, despite its 
somewhat abbreviated presentation, agrees with pagan science, 
enabling humans to perceive the existence of God’s providence 
and, consequently, to act as Christians. Follinger then describes 
the conundrum Basil faces in applying pagan scientific 
categories to the biblical text: he must show both that pagan 
wisdom and the Bible agree about biological and natural 
phenomena and, at the same time, that pagan scientific 
knowledge is only ancillary to biblical revelation. Finally, she 
examines how Basil integrates Aristotle’s zoological system into 
his exegesis of Genesis 1,20 - 25, arguing that Basil handles 
Aristotle’s taxonomy in a way that is consistent with his idea that 
biblical revelation guides the interpretation of pagan science. 
Basil uses Aristotle’s animal classifications, which are based on 
subtle scientific criteria, but considers - and portrays - them as 


basically irrelevant for Christians, who (should) regard ordinary 
language and biblical classifications as satisfactory. 

As has already been mentioned, the medical tradition played 
a central role in the reception, adaption, and development of 
Greek biological literature under the Roman Empire. This is 
particularly true in the case of botany. The most well-known 
example is Pedanios Dioscorides’s treatise De materia medica, 
which presents, in five books, an accurate description of the 
drugs that can be obtained from animals, minerals, and plants, 
although its focus is on the latter. Dioscorides was an innovator: 
he lays claim to the authority of empeiria based on direct 
observation and departs from the traditional alphabetical drug 
listing that prevailed until his own times, in favor of a 
classification based on drug properties. Although Dioscorides’s 
treatise was the most important pharmacological work until 
modern times, botanical and pharmacological questions were 
also discussed in other writings composed in imperial times, in 
technical treatises, and in works aiming to “entertain” an 
educated audience. 

Thus, Laurence Totelin fills a gap in the analysis of imperial 
botanical literature, by focusing on an author who has been 
studied mainly for his depiction of animals, but only rarely for 
his mentions of plants, namely, Aelian of Praeneste. Totelin 
begins by acknowledging that Aelian rarely examines plants for 
their own sake, but almost exclusively in light of their function in 
relation to humans and animals (e. g., as a source of food, as 
possible medicine, as shelter). Following Steven D. Smith's 
analysis of Aelian’s techniques, Totelin notes that chapters on 
botanical topics also reflect the deliberate disorder that 
pervades Aelian’s work. She stresses that Aelian opted for this 
organizational disorder in order both to attract attention and 
stimulate understanding and to emulate the variety of the 
natural world. Above all, however, Totelin shows that Aelian took 
into consideration animal-plant interactions that occur 
according to nature, as well as human-plant interactions that go 
against nature. Furthermore, she argues that Aelian’s interest in 
animal-plant interactions is closely connected with two 


questions debated in ancient natural philosophy, namely the 
question of sympathies and antipathies in the natural world and 
the problem of the participation of non-human animals in any 
form of intelligence. 

Totelin stresses too that Aelian differs from Galen, insofar as, 
unlike the latter, he never claims to offer a description of plants 
based on autopsia or empeiria. While it might be true that Galen 
often claimed more expertise than he had, Maximilian Haars 
nevertheless sets out in his contribution to show that Galen 
contributed to the development and refinement of 
pharmacological knowledge. Haars offers a commentary on 
Galen's description of the citron (citrus medica) in De simplicium 
medicamentorum facultatibus. More specifically, Haars shows, 
first, that Galen’s anatomical description of the citrus medica 
corresponds to the modern categorization in terms of exocarp 
(flavedo), mesocarp (albedo), and endocarp. Second, Haars 
claims that Galen’s description of the different pharmacological 
properties of the citron is consistent both with general drug 
theory and with modern knowledge of plant chemistry. Finally, 
he describes the premises upon which Galen’s drug theory is 
based - namely, meticulous observation by means of the senses, 
assessment of the empirical data, and explanation based on the 
distinction between accidental and substantial properties - and 
underlines the importance of this method for the development 
of pharmacology in the imperial era. 

However, Galen not only contributed to the accretion and 
dissemination of biological knowledge among experts, but also 
considered himself a (natural) philosopher writing for the 
interested reader and other philosophers. He thus uses 
biological insights to construct a broader framework for his own 
medical discipline and to express a specific view of the natural 
world. Similarly, philosophers belonging to different traditions, 
and especially Platonists, make use of and integrate biological 
arguments into their writings. This is particularly relevant for 
those works, which, commenting on classical authors like Plato 
and Aristotle, opt to examine and discuss domains like onto- 
cosmology and theology through “biological” schemes, images, 


and language. But it is also clearly relevant for works like 
Porphyry’s Ad Gaurum, which need to discuss biological and 
embryological problems in their attempt to elaborate a coherent 
theory of the soul. 

Thus, Jim Hankinson underscores the almost religious 
character of Galen’s scientific convictions. In his analysis of De 
usu partium, he notes that Galen’s style in this work is more 
elevated than in his other writings. Furthermore, Hankinson 
recognizes in De usu partium an intent to praise a God who 
rarely errs. However, Hankinson adds, this intent must be put in 
relation with Galen's implicit audience, i. e., the natural 
philosopher who loves knowledge for its own sake. Indeed, the 
possibility of recognizing and thus praising God's providence is 
strongly connected with the cognitive abilities of the observer: 
Only the anatomist’s expertise and scrutiny can detect the great 
and providential design of Nature. Thus, Hankinson argues, De 
usu partium is an accurate account of God's skillful work that 
simultaneously underlines that Galen’s spiritual sensitivity is not 
based on any transcendental belief, but on scientific observation 
and pure rationality. 

In a comparative and diachronic analysis of Middle Platonic 
and Neoplatonic interpretations of Plato’s Timaeus, Francesco 
Fronterotta examines how and why “artificialist” exegeses of 
the dialogue - i. e., exegeses according to which the Timaeus 
describes the cosmos as the result of the artisanal activity of a 
divine demiurge - give way to naturalistic, or properly 
“biological” readings. Focusing on Plutarch’s Quaestio Platonica 
Secunda, a fragment by Numenius of Apamea, and Plotinus’s 
Enneads, Fronterotta describes how the Middle Platonists, 
probably under the influence of the Stoics, reclaimed the 
interpretation of the demiurge as providential “god” and 
“father” of the cosmos as the only possible account of the 
demiurgic activity. The Middle Platonic preference for a 
“biological” exegesis begins, as Fronterotta argues, as a 
metaphor that Plutarch and Numenius use in different areas 
and with different focuses. But already by Numenius’s time, and 
even more effectively by Plotinus’s, this metaphor was so 


ubiquitous that it progressively lost its symbolic character and 
became the only explanation of how the intelligible - the only 
true living being - brings the sensible realm to life. 

Finally, Claudia Lo Casto deals with Plotinus’s approach to 
biological questions and his use of biological arguments. Taking 
as a Starting point the fact that Plotinus claims to develop the 
Platonic description of the intelligible as the completely perfect 
living being, Lo Casto examines how Plotinus moves from the 
analysis of life as an essential characteristic of intelligible beings 
to a systematic account of the manifestations of life in living 
organisms. She begins by underscoring that Plotinus 
differentiates within the natural world between self-existent 
entities (like the stars) and non-self-existent entities (like human 
beings and animals), claiming that Plotinus’s main interest in 
the natural world consists of an attentive analysis of embodied 
life, which he carries out by dealing with three central topics: the 
explanation of bodily functions, the analysis of the individual 
unity of body and mind, and the discussion of embryological 
problems. Lo Casto argues, in particular, that Plotinus’ interest 
in biological topics is a direct outcome of his metaphysical 
system, since his writings show that without the activity of an 
intelligible principle, the natural world could never achieve life 
and order. 

Far from having exhausted the examination of imperial 
Greek biological literature, the editors and contributors to this 
volume hope to have at least paved the way for a future 
deepening and renewal of studies in some areas within this field 
of research. 
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A Question of Breeding? Aelian, 
Aristotle, And Alexander In India (NA 
8.1) 


Steven D. Smith 


Robert J. C. Young, the distinguished scholar of postcolonial 
theory, writes in his recent book Empire, Colony, Postcolony that 


what is most extraordinary about empires is the constant 
metamorphosis intrinsic to their existence, their rise and 
fall, formation, reformation, and deformation ... Despite 
their grandiosity, power, and claims of endurance, empires 
have historically been unstable, their boundaries 
constantly altering through the course of their existence 
like the protean shifting outlines of living amoeba. ! 


Young's protozoan metaphor aptly describes both the macro- 
metamorphic nature of empires and also, I suggest, their micro- 
metamorphic nature, for empire’s large-scale geopolitical 
boundary-shifting finds analogous processes of transformation 
within individuals who seek to understand what it means to bea 
subject of empire. The totalizing ideology of empire, an ideology 
that promises stability and endurance even as it is motivated by 
a desire for acquisition, accumulation, and expansion (that is, 
change) produces in imperial subjects the similarly paradoxical 
sense of seeming at one moment solitary, whole, and 
unchanging and at another moment constantly mutating into a 
varied multiplicity. The imperial subject harbors a fantasy of 
authority, believing in an “I” that can hold together and contain 
its constituent parts. But the imperial subject is also beset by 


gnawing suspicions that the assembling, authorizing “I” may be 
a phantasmatic illusion appearing at the intersection of shifting 
discursive structures and that beneath this illusory sense of self 
there is only fragmentation. In other words, empire fosters the 
belief in identity as a univocal and totalizing psychic 
phenomenon, even as it is riven by the competitions and 
contradictions of its many-voicedness. I would even venture to 
say that any claim to identity within an imperial context can only 
be contingent, conditional, and provisional, much like the 
boundaries of empire itself at any given point in time. An 
imperial identity must be labile and shifting, always ready to 
reconfigure itself as the moment demands, and imperial 
subjects will cultivate arts of transformation and 
metamorphosis. 

This, at any rate, is the model of imperial identity offered in 
the works of the third century sophist Claudius Aelianus, now 
known simply as Aelian, an exemplar of the encyclopedic literary 
aesthetic of the Roman Imperial period. It is now widely 
acknowledged that the mania for anthologies and compilations 
that colonized the literary imaginations of the first centuries of 
the Common Era was expressive of a longing for mastery over 
the impossibly vast expanses of knowledge circumscribed by 
Rome's Empire.2 But the structural and stylistic poskilia of 
Aelian’s texts - their “variation” or “polychromatic dappling” - 
seeks a pervasive organizational disorder that destabilizes the 
notion of the intellectually acquisitive imperial subject as 
enduring and unchanging. For Aelian, literary display - and 
hence the persona that emerges from his literary miscellanies - 
offers opportunities for exploring the cultural productiveness of 
fragmentation and the idea that the grand narratives that 
constitute culture and identity can be broken down into 
anecdotal molecular bits.3 

In the especially fascinating chapter that opens Book 8 of 
the De natura animalium, Aelian directly confronts the question 
of identity, that of both human animals and non-human 
animals. The chapter's protagonist, Alexander the Great, and 
the story’s setting in India signal moreover an interest in the 


complexity of imperial subjectivity in particular. As a symbol of 
empire at the limits, India represents an ideal setting for 
Aelian’s literary experimentation with imperial identity and 
subjectivity, for, as Young again reminds us, “far distant 
frontiers become less and less determinate the further away 
they are, and imperial authority grows ever more tenuous at 
these points.”4 In his excursus on the cross-breeding of dogs 
and tigers in India, Aelian at first summons the authoritative 
discourse of natural philosophy to advance the idea that identity 
is biologically determined and that biological hybridity 
specifically results in a necessarily degenerate form of animal 
life. But this culturally biased biological discourse does not get 
to remain dominant in Aelian’s narrative. I argue, rather, that 
Aelian’s writing exposes its own hybridity as a productive 
intermingling of competing literary traditions, and the story of 
Alexander's encounter with the Indian hound ends up 
showcasing not biological determinism, but sophistic techne, the 
art that Aelian figures as a vital process of self-formation within 
the rhetorical culture of the Roman Empire. 

Here is Aelian’s story in full: 


[1] Iv6tkoi Adyot StSdoKovuow Hpac Kal Exeiva. tas KUVaG 
ayouovw éic ta EvOnpa ywpia oi Onpattkoi tac EvyEvEtS TE 
Kai tyvn katayvavat Onpiwv aya@ac Kai wKiotac Ec 
S5pOpov, kai Toic SEvSpoic MpoaSnoavtec Eita WEVTOL 
ATIAAAATTOVTAL, TOOTO STtoU TO AEYOUEVOV ATEXVWG KUBOV 
avappivavtes. [2] oi 5€ tiypets EevtuxXdvtEc avtaic, ABnpia 
HEv Kal ALUM OUUTIEOOVTEG SLAOTIMOLV aUTAc: Edv SE 
OpyWVTEG AMiKWVTaL Kal KEKOPEOHEVOL, OUUTIAEKOVTAl TE 
autatc Kai tig Appoditns Ev TANOpOVA kal Eketvot 
HEeuvnvtat. [3] Ek SE Thc OUALas TaUTNs OU KUWV ~aociv 
GAA Tiyptc TiKTETAL. EK SE TOUTOU Kal KUVOG OnAsiac ETL 
tiyptc tex8ein dv, 6 SE Ek TOUTOU Kal KUVOG Eig THY UNTEpa 
ATIOKpiVETAL, Kai KATWALODEV HF OTIOPA TIPdG TO XETpov, Kal 
KUWV TLKTETAL. TIPOG TaAHTA APLOTOTEANS OUK avtLpnoet. [4] 
oUtot Sé dpa oi KUvEG, Oic TPEOTL TatEpa avxEtv Tov 
tiyptv, EAawov HEV Onpdoat A oul ouuTIEGEtV ATLUACOUCL, 
xaipouot d€ Emti toUG AEovtac AtTtovtEs Kai TOUG Gvw Too 


yévouc artodetkvuvtec evtedOev. [5] AAcEavSpw yoov t® 
®uUinttou tetpav ESooav ot Ivdoi tig tHv KUVOV THVSE 
AAKf\<c TOV TpOTIOV ToUtov. [6] apfKav EAawov, kal 6 KUWV 
fhovyxaZev: cita obv, 6 Sé AtpEUDV KaTEVEVEV: Kal GOKTOV 
ETtL TOUTOLG, Kal EKVLGEV AUTOV rN ApKTOG OUSEV: AEovtOG 5E 
aweSEvtos, 6 SE we ElSEv, WC ULV UGAAOv €Su XOAOG, Kai 
ola Sfmtou SeaoduEvos tov 6vtwe avtimaAov oUTE AUEAAEV 
OUTE NtpEyEL, GAA' alEac ert’ aUTOV Elta HEVTOL KAPTEPG Th 
AaB eiyeto mléGwv Kai dyxwv. [7] 6 toivuv Iv6dc 6 thv 
BEav TH Baotrci thvde Tapexwv KGAALOTA EL6WC TOO KUVOG 
TO KAPTEPLKOV, TIPOCETAEEV O1 THY OUPAY ATIOKOTIAVaL. Kal 
f yev arteKxortteto, 6 SE oUK EMpovtie. [8] Tpocétagev obv 
0 TvS0¢ kai TWV OKEADV Ev ATIoKOWaAL, Kai atteKoTIN: 6 SE 
we €€ apxiic Evewu eiyeto, kai OUK aviel, WoTTEp OUV 
GAAOTPLOU KOTITOHEVOU OKEAOUG Kal OOveiou. [9] Kai GAAO 
ATIEKOTITETO, KAL TO SAYA O KUWV OU KatTEAiuTIaveE: Kal 
Tpitov Etepov, 6 S€ EtxETO: kal TO TETAPTOV ETT' EKELVOLC, 
kai rv é€yKpatiys tob Shypatos Ett. Kai TEAEUTMVTEG TG 
KEMAAAG TO AOLTIOV OWA AwpEtAov: d56vtEG SE EKELVOL 
ptnvto ths €& apxAs avtUaBig, kai fh KEpaAN NWwpEito 
HETEWPOG Ek TOU AEOVTOG, AUTOO HEVTOL TOU SakdvtoG 
ouKEtt Ovtoc. [10] AAEEavSpoc ovv EvtadGa jviato, tov 
KUva exTtAayeic ott dpa tetpav Eautod StSouc eita 
ATIWAWAEL, TO Evavtiov Totc SetAotc TaBbwv, Bdvatov S€ 
UmTlep this AvSpeiac HAAdEatO. [11] iswv obv O IvSdc avtov 
AVLWHEVOV, TETTAPAG OMOLOUG Ekeivw KUVac ESuxkeév ol. [12] 
6 S€ Ho8n AaBwv kai avtéSwKev Ortoia fv EiKOs, Kai THs yE 
eTtl TH TIPWTW AUTING EAGBE ANOnv 6 TOO Oiinmou tratc 
AaBwv tous téttapac. 


[1] Indian stories teach us also the following. Into places 
full of wild animals, hunters lead female dogs that are well- 
bred, good at recognizing the tracks of wild animals, and 
swift in the chase, and tying them to trees, they then 
however depart - this, I suppose, with an artless throw of 
the dice, as the saying goes. [2] But the tigers who chance 
upon them, falling upon them hungrily when they've had 
no success in hunting, tear them apart. But if they arrive in 
heat and stuffed with food, then they both embrace them 
and they too remember “Aphrodite in abundance.” [3] And 


from this intercourse not a dog, they say, but a tiger is 
born. And from this and a female dog still a tiger would be 
born. But the one from this and a dog answers to his 
mother, and the seed lapses towards what is inferior, and 
a dog is born. Aristotle will not contradict this. [4] These 
dogs, then, who can boast that their father is a tiger, 
disdain to hunt a deer or to fall upon a boar, but delight in 
darting against lions and showing off the male ancestors 
of their stock in this way. [5] To Alexander, at any rate, the 
son of Philip, the Indians gave proof of the strength of 
these dogs in the following manner. [6] They released a 
deer, and the dog kept still. Then a boar, but he remained 
motionless. And a bear after these, and the bear provoked 
him not at all. But when a lion was released, and as he saw 
it, “thus the more did anger enter him.” and just as if, I 
suppose, having seen a real adversary, he neither 
hesitated nor remained motionless, but darting against 
him, he then clung to him with a powerful grip, squeezing 
and strangling. [7] The Indian, accordingly, who was 
presenting this spectacle for the king, knowing most 
thoroughly the dog’s ability for endurance, ordered his tail 
to be cut off. And it was cut off, but he thought nothing of 
it. [8] Then the Indian gave the order to cut off also one of 
his limbs, and it was cut off. But he clung as if he was 
implanted there from the beginning, and he was not 
letting go, as though someone else's limb was being cut 
and not his own. [9] And another one was being cut off, 
and the dog was not letting go of his bite. And a third, but 
he clung. And the fourth after those, and he was still in 
control of his bite. And finally they removed the rest of his 
body from his head, but those teeth held onto their initial 
grip, and his head was hanging from the lion without any 
support, though the one who had initially bitten was no 
more. [10] Alexander then began to grieve at this point, 
struck that the dog who had indeed given proof of himself 
had then died, and that, even though he had experienced 
the opposite of cowardice, he received death in exchange 
for his manly courage. [11] The Indian, therefore, seeing 
him grieving, gave him four dogs like that one. [12] And he 
was glad to receive them and gave in return gifts of the 
appropriate sort, and as for his grief over the first one, the 


son of Philip indeed acquired a case of acute amnesia 
when he acquired those four. (Ael. NA 8.1) 


Aelian’s chapter about cross-breeding itself blends two separate 
literary traditions, the one about the breeding of the hound, 
which began with Aristotle, and the other about Alexander 
witnessing the demonstration staged for him by his hosts in 
India, a story that likely originated with the historian Kleitarchos. 
Aelian’s contemporary readership in the early 3"¢ century CE 
undoubtedly grasped the political and cultural relevance of this 
sophisticated reassembly and reworking of traditional material. 
As is well known, the Emperor Caracalla was fanatical about 
emulating Alexander and even, according to Dio Cassius, 
persecuted Aristotelian philosophers in the belief that Aristotle 
had been an accomplice in Alexander's death.° Aelian’s 
reassertion of Aristotle’s intellectual authority in this chapter 
may even have had a provocative edge within that Severan 
context. The cross-breeding of Indian tigers and hounds would 
also have suggested the theme of cultural hybridity - not just 
Alexander the Great’s forced intermarriage of his Macedonian 
army with conquered Persian noblewomen,® but also, in Aelian’s 
own time, the figure of the Hellenized Roman and even the 
hybridity of the Severan dynasty, which blended North African 
and Syrian cultural backgrounds. 

In light of these political and social concerns within Roman 
Imperial culture of the 34 century, I will focus on Aelian’s 
literary experimentation in intermingling or cross-breeding 
biological inquiry with sophistic performance and expression. In 
short, Aelian exposes physis and techne - nature and art - as 
paradoxically competing and complementary discourses for 
describing character and identity. The biological explanation 
that constitutes the first half of Aelian’s chapter asserts that the 
Indian dog is the way he is because of his breeding: though 
visibly a dog, and therefore inferior to his tiger ancestors, he 
contains within him the tiger strain that makes him a ferocious 
hunter of lions and that allows him to express the andreia that 
Alexander the Great so admires. Aelian’s account of the dog 


thus also becomes an account of Alexander himself, and even 
though the biological explanation of the dog’s breeding might 
imply a tempting parallel biological interpretation of Alexander's 
character, Aelian instead indulges in a creative figuration of 
Alexander by means of manipulating the well-known 
philosophical and historiographic tradition surrounding this 
famous model for Emperors. From Aelian’s creative figuration, 
two alternative Alexanders emerge. The first Alexander is a 
passive spectator whose lack of a philosophically instilled 
enkrateia makes him the target of moral criticism, but the 
second Alexander comes off as a sophistic performer and skilled 
manipulator of his own image. In this fascinating narrative, 
then, Aelian simultaneously reinforces the truth-claims of 
biological proof while at the same time positioning his text as its 
own proof of the art that self-formation demands within 
Imperial culture. 

In what follows, I will first summarize the literary evidence 
for the Indian hounds in the historical and philosophical 
tradition. Second, I discuss how Aelian’s chapter on the Indian 
hound draws on contemporary biological literature by 
appropriating conventions for textualizing anatomical display, 
conventions that were familiar to pepaideumenoi of the second 
and third century CE. Put another way, Aelian’s text manifests 
an awareness that sophistic techne and performance shaped 
contemporary explorations of biological physis and its 
relationship to character and identity. Finally, I turn to Aelian’s 
figuration of Alexander as a sophistic performer to show how 
rhetoric functions as an art of self-formation within imperial 
culture. 


Indian hounds in history and philosophy: 
the evidence 


The famous hounds of India first appear in Herodotus, where we 
find them not in India, but at the Persian court. The governor of 


Babylon remitted tribute for four large villages precisely so that 
they could raise these dogs on his behalf (1.192); later in the 
Histories, Herodotus also includes Indian hounds in his 
catalogue of the army of Xerxes (7.187). Aristotle provides the 
biological explanation for why these dogs were so admired in 
the East. At the conclusion of a section of the Historia animalium 
in which he explains that different localities produce different 
kinds of animals, Aristotle writes: 


®aoi 6€ kai Ek too tiyploc Kai KUVOG yiveoBat ToUG 
TvdiKoUG, OUK EUBUG §' GAA’ Ei Thc TpitNs Hi—Ews: TO yap 
TIPWTtOV yevvnOev OnpiW5ec yiveoBai paotv. Ayovtsc 5€ 
SeouEvouow éic Tac EpNutas tac KUVac: kal TIOAAAL 
KateoBiovtal, Edv UN TUXN OpyWv Tpdc Thv OxEiav TO 
Onpiov. (HA 7 (8).28. 607a3 - 8)” 


And they say also that from a tiger and a dog are born 
Indian [dogs], and not straightaway, but after the third 
intermingling, for the one born first is savage, they say. 
But leading them to deserted places, they tie the female 
dogs, and many are eaten unless the beast happens to be 
in heat for breeding. 


We do not know Aristotle’s source, but the philosopher's 
interest in these exotic hounds is likely connected to a well- 
known story from Kleitarchos’ late fourth century History of 
Alexander the Great. Kleitarchos’ History is now lost, but Diodorus 
of Sicily, Strabo, and Curtius Rufus all preserve the anecdote 
with only slight variations.8 

The story in their versions goes like this: Alexander and his 
army receive lavish hospitality in India at the court of Sopeithes, 
who gives Alexander one hundred and fifty large, powerful 
looking dogs. Apart from Aelian, Diodorus is the only one to say 
anything about the dogs’ breeding, and here the notice is brief: 
the Indians said that these dogs “had mingled with tigers” (taic 
tlypeowy EmttveptyOat, D.S. 17.92). Wishing to give Alexander 
proof of the dogs’ strength and virtue, the king introduces a 


mature lion into a fenced enclosure and then sends in a pair of 
dogs to attack it; when it appears that two dogs aren't enough, 
he sends in two more (Curtius says only that the king sent in a 
total of four dogs). When these four dogs finally subdue the lion, 
the king then sends in an attendant to cut off a leg from one of 
the dogs. Alexander shouts an order to his own bodyguards to 
try to stop the man from harming the dog, but Sopeithes 
promises to give Alexander three additional dogs (four, 
according to Strabo) at the expense of this one dog. Alexander 
yields at the offer (Curtius, it should be noted, says nothing 
about Alexander's intervention). Sopeithes’ man then proceeds 
slowly (houxf kat’ OAtyov, D.S.; Bpadeia tof, Strabo) to cut off 
the leg of the dog, who makes not a sound but clings 
tenaciously to the lion until he dies from loss of blood. Curtius’ 
account is more brutal: when the dog does not react to having 
one of its legs cut off, the man “threatened to cut off another 
part, and then immediately began to cut up the dog rather 
vehemently with his sword as it clung” (rursus aliam partem 
secare institit et inde non segnius inhaerentem ferro subinde 
caedebat, 9.1.33).9 

IT return now to Aelian’s appropriation of this tradition within 
his De natura animalium. Aelian refers to the dogs of India three 
times in his animal miscellany. The first notice appears in Book 
4, where he compresses the story of the dog’s amputated leg as 
a curious example of the creature’s strength and passion. Here, 
Aelian focuses exclusively on the dog’s tenacity, without offering 
any of the context about Alexander in India. Aelian clearly wants 
to do more with this material, though, and at the end of the 
notice, he writes, “whatever else I’ve heard, I'll tell you 
elsewhere” (4 5€ TpoonkouCa ETEPWE, ENW GAAAXOBL, Ael. NA 
4.20). Much later, he also includes these magnificent hounds in a 
catalogue of exotic animals that he says the Indians bring to 
their king, and he even provides a cross-reference to his earlier 
notices about this same animal, writing that “about [these dogs] 
I have spoken previously” (UTEP Wy Gvw pot AéAEKtat, Ael. NA 
15.14). But the elaborate opening of Book 8 is far more 
interesting, for in this rhetorically sophisticated passage Aelian 


artfully weaves together the Aristotelian notice of the Indians’ 
cross-breeding of tigers and dogs with the anecdote about the 
Indian king's demonstration of the dog’s courage for 
Alexander's entertainment. Aelian segues from his biological 
account of the hounds’ breeding to the anecdote about 
Alexander by means of a seemingly straightforward use of the 
particle yoOv, the most common function of which Denniston 
describes as offering “part proof” 19 of that which has come 
before, and indeed the behavior of the dog in the episode is 
meant to serve as an expression of the tiger nature produced by 
his breeding over three generations. Aelian therefore at first 
offers an account of animal (and, by implication, human) identity 
by marshalling an Aristotelian biological discourse, but in the 
second half of the chapter, it also becomes apparent that Aelian 
is interested in productively intermingling biological proof with 
the art of rhetoric to suggest that nature alone cannot 
determine human identity. 


Proof, spectacle, and the rhetoric of 
anatomical display 


The Indian setting of the story signals for the reader a 
fantastical horizon of expectations. Aelian’s India is frequently 
“a place of zoological wonder,”'1 and, as Grant Parker has 
shown, the notion of India as a place of marvels in the Greco- 
Roman imagination “stimulated the need for proof and 
refutation, and for frequent recourse to literary authorities.” 12 
Aelian’s passage, abounding in rhetorical strategies of proof 
and refutation, perfectly exemplifies this aspect of the Greco- 
Roman discourse on India. Not only does the Alexander story 
serve as anecdotal proof of Aristotle’s claim about the breeding 
of Indian dogs, but even within the Alexander story, Alexander’s 
Indian host offers up his spectacle or demonstration to serve as 
a proof of what he knows to be the dog's strength and 
courageous daring. The whole of the passage, moreover, relies 


on none other than Aristotle as the ultimate authority on 
matters philosophical and biological. 

What I find especially interesting in this passage, though, is 
the way in which biological proof is staged as a spectacular 
display and how Aelian’s chapter reads as a textualization of 
what may be imagined as a physician’s vivisection of an exotic 
specimen. Aelian himself calls the Indians’ demonstration of the 
dog’s prowess both a “proof” (Tteipav) and a “spectacle” (Gav), 
thereby signaling that his anecdote both instructs and 
entertains. Even though vivisections and anatomical 
demonstrations in Rome in the second and third centuries were 
serious endeavors in the scientific quest for biological 
knowledge, they were nevertheless also part of the world of 
popular culture and could become crowd-pleasing public 
performances, as Dio Chrysostom and Aelius Aristides attest. 13 
Heinrich Von Staden’s reading of Galen’s rhetorical strategies 
and Maud Gleason’s focus on the performative dimension of 
Galen’s work help us see better how Aelian’s chapter on the 
Indian dog evokes the milieu of anatomical demonstrations in 
sophistic Rome. 

Public dissection and vivisection were not casual affairs for 
the one performing the demonstration. Von Staden notes that 
Galen’s pretense of improvisation lent his performance a 
dramatic flair, but such bravura was founded on “extensive prior 
private rehearsal or practice.”'4 Gleason, too, emphasizes that 
Galen “practised the same dissection over and over again, in 
private, before performing publicly.”15 The Indians in Aelian’s 
chapter likewise carefully stage-manage their zoological 
demonstration as an important public event before the visiting 
king. Aelian even suggests that they must have performed 
similar experiments on their hounds in the past to know that the 
spectacle for Alexander would offer a persuasive demonstration 
of the dog’s al/ke and andreia. Aelian indicates that the Indian 
producing the spectacle for Alexander “knew most thoroughly 
the dog's capacity for endurance” (KdAALota Eidwe To KUVOdG TO 
KapteptKov); such knowledge could only have come from prior 
experience. 


But perhaps the most remarkable feature of Aelian’s 
chapter is its obsessively sequential patterning. Consider first 
Aelian’s biological explanation of the dog’s breeding. Aristotle 
says only that the desired animal appears “not straightaway, but 
after the third intermingling” (oUK EU8Uc §' AAA’ Ertl Ths TpitNs 
yifewc). But Aelian expands this notice to detail the successive 
mating that produces the Indian hound: “And from this 
intercourse not a dog, they say, but a tiger is born. And from this 
and a female dog still a tiger would be born. But the one from 
this and a dog answers to his mother, and the seed lapses 
towards what is inferior, and a dog is born.” Aelian thus offers 
us a Step-by-step instruction manual, as it were, on how to 
breed the Indian dog. Then in his description of the 
demonstration, Aelian innovates on the tradition by introducing 
a series of three animals that the Indians release one after the 
other before the climactic lion, and Aelian is painstaking in his 
detail: “They released a deer, and the dog kept still. Then a boar, 
but he remained motionless. And a bear after these, and the 
bear provoked him not at all. But when a lion was released, and 
as he saw it, ‘thus the more did anger enter him.’” Aelian makes 
us witness not just the release of each animal, but also the dog’s 
reaction to each. 

Finally, in the unfortunate vivisection that follows, Aelian’s 
attention to detail is just as obsessive as we must witness the 
amputation first of the dog’s tail (oUpdv), then one of his legs 
(okeA@v Ev), then another (GAAo), then a third (tpitov Etepov), 
then the fourth (to tétaptov), and then at last the rest of his 
body (tO Aotttov oa). Accompanying the successive 
amputation of each limb we witness - again - the dog’s reaction 
to each incision. I suggest that Aelian’s obsessively methodical 
patterning of this chapter draws upon the established rhetoric 
for verbalizing zoological display employed by the likes of Galen 
in sophistic Rome. For Galen, visual demonstration alone did not 
suffice to persuade his audience, and so he accompanied his 
demonstrations with verbal epideixis that required, as Von 
Staden puts it, “an intense rhetoric of observation” (64). Gleason 
elaborates on the methodical quality of Galen’s rhetorical style, 


noting that his “way of walking the reader step by step through 
various procedures” is an important verbal strategy that lends 
“a virtual reality, a ‘you-are-there’ dimension, to the experience 
of reading the text.” (105) By similarly textualizing the 
demonstration of the Indian hound, Aelian positions his readers 
as an audience who not only virtually sees the Indians’ 
zoological display, but also is made to virtually hear a verbal 
epideixis of the animal’s vivisection. 

But of course the Indian demonstration that Aelian recounts 
at the beginning of Book 8 departs from Galenic vivisection in at 
least two fundamental respects. First, Galen was interested in 
anatomical functions, but Aelian is interested instead in the 
spectacular proof of character and identity - both the hound’s 
alke and andreia, but also, and just as importantly, Alexander’s 
response to what he sees. Second, if, as Gleason suggests, 
Galen’s methodical “rhetoric of immediacy and involvement” 16 
is meant to produce in the reader a dispassionate response such 
as that expected of a physician or practitioner of anatomy, then 
by contrast in Aelian’s skilled hands such deliberately 
methodical rhetoric throws into sharp relief the emotional 
disturbance and visible grief experienced by Alexander at the 
spectacle of the hound’s death. The Indian’s demonstration of 
the character of the hound turns out also to be a demonstration 
of Alexander’s character. 


A sophistic Alexander 


Aelian begins Book 8 by stating that “Indian stories teach us 
also the following” (IvStkoi Adyot St8GoKouoLv HUG Kal Ekeiva), 
and this didactic frame within which he juxtaposes the 
Aristotelian notice with a story about Alexander reminds the 
reader of Aristotle’s own influence over the young 
Macedonian’s ethical formation.17 Elsewhere I have drawn 
attention to Aelian’s pessimism regarding the philosopher’s role 
in guiding kings, and I think that the chapter that opens Book 8 
of the De natura animalium is consistent with this pattern.18 


Plutarch informs us that Alexander looked upon Aristotle as a 
second father!9 - a not insignificant detail, considering Aelian’s 
obsession with paternity in the story of the Indian hounds: this 
is a dog that can boast that he has a tiger for a father (oic 
TIAPEOTL TlaTEpa avyEiv tov tiyptv), and at the beginning and 
end of the anecdote Aelian emphatically refers to Alexander as 
“the son of Philip” (AAeEavSpw yobv t@ Puimnou; 6 to 
®.Aintou taic). But Alexander's affection for the philosopher 
eventually gave way to suspicion and estrangement,29 and 
Aelian signals Alexander's failure to learn the fundamental 
virtues that philosophy can instill when he ends the narrative 
with a pointed critique of how easily Alexander forgot the hound 
that had died displaying his courage and strength. 

Aelian artfully restructures the narrative material precisely 
to sharpen the thrust of his moral criticism. Whereas in 
Diodorus and Strabo (and presumably in Kleitarchos) 
Alexander's outburst interrupts the Indian’s demonstration, 
Aelian shapes his anecdote so that it climaxes not with the dog’s 
spectacular death, but with the intensity of Alexander's 
emotional response, his admiration of the dog’s manly courage 
(andreia), but also the ease with which the promise of further 
acquisition distracts Alexander from his pain at the dog’s death. 
The playful alliteration of AUTINg EAaBe ANOnv (which I have tried 
to capture with assonance in the translation “acquired a case of 
acute amnesia”) and the polyptoton in éAaBe ... AaBwv (“he 
acquired ... acquiring”) sharpens the ironic edge announced by 
the particle ye that introduces the last clause of the chapter. 

Elsewhere Aelian is outspoken in his condemnation of those 
who can so flippantly forget their dead. In an important chapter 
later in the NA, Aelian shames humans who, by disregarding the 
dead, fail to live up to the example of animals like dolphins, who 
are always “mindful of their dead and in no way betray their 
partners even when they have departed from life” (NA 12.6). 
Aelian has in mind famous episodes such as when the Athenians 
denied Phokion burial in 318 or when the Egyptians shamelessly 
left the body of Pompey the Great to rot as a headless corpse on 
the seashore. In the same passage, Aelian says that Alexander’s 


own mother Olympias also “lay exposed” after her death, “she 
who gave birth to the son of Zeus, as both she herself used to 
boast and as he himself used to say.” In the Varia Historia, 
moreover, we learn that the neglect of Olympias’ corpse was 
prefigured by her grief over the fact that Alexander’s body was 
itself left to rot unburied for thirty days, despite his own 
arrogant claim that he was the son of Zeus.21 In the chapter that 
opens Book 8 of the NA, however, Aelian emphatically reminds 
us that Alexander was no son of Zeus, nor even a philosophical 
son of Aristotle, but the son of Philip who could easily forget the 
Indian hound that died as a symbol of manly virtue. And the son 
of Philip’s easy forgetfulness in this instance prefigures how 
Alexander's squabbling successors will forget his own corpse in 
their eagerness to divide up their new empire. 

Upon close examination, in fact, the entire chapter on the 
Indian hound that opens Book 8 represents a pastiche of topoi 
from Alexander's life, a further innovation within the tradition of 
this narrative. Of the writers preceding Aelian, only Curtius 
appears to offer some thematic link between the story of the 
Indian dog and Alexander's character. In Curtius’ brief narrative, 
the dogs’ “passion for hunting” (ad venandum cupiditatem) 
connects this anecdote with the Roman historian’s moral 
critique of Alexander’s own vulnerability to an overwhelming 
passion (cupido) for conquest.22 Aelian, however, offers a 
narrative of the Indian hound that is artfully embroidered 
throughout with suggestive allusions to major themes and 
episodes from Alexander's life. In this way, the elaborate 
chapter that opens Book 8 serves as an intricately crafted 
expression of the pojkilia characteristic of Aelian’s literary 
aesthetic. 

Aelian signals the rhetorical sophistication of the chapter 
when he describes the Indian’s method for initiating the 
breeding process, for they merely tie a female dog to atree ina 
deserted place, hoping that the tigers will mate with her instead 
of kill her. Leaving the breeding to chance in this way, Aelian 
says, is like beginning “I suppose, with an artless throw of the 
dice, as the saying goes” (toto Srttou To AEYOUEVOV ATEXVHG 


kUBov avappiWavtec). The artlessness of the Indian breeders’ 
strategy draws attention to the art and labor of Aelian’s own 
literary craft. His studied application of the proverbial “throw of 
the dice” is in fact a perfect example of the methodology for 
linguistic transformation that he performs to produce his animal 
miscellany. In the preface to the NA, Aelian says that he takes 
the raw material that he has collected from others’ books and 
dresses it up in “the language of common usage” (thv ouvA8n 
AgEwv), and the Menandrian proverb in this instance is just such 
a TO AEyOUEVoOV, a Saying in common use. It must be stressed 
that the “simplicity” (4méAeta) of Aelian’s prose style is an effect 
achieved through deliberate effort; in other words, that which 
appears to be to AeyouEevov atexvinc in fact demands a writerly 
téxvn. Aelian brings his writerly sophistication to the portrait of 
Alexander in particular by manipulating two important themes 
associated with the Alexander tradition, namely Alexander's 
tyche and his grief at the death of Hephaestion. 


The role of tyche 


Aelian introduces the tyche theme when he says that the 
Indians’ tying their dogs to trees in the wilderness is akin to the 
throw of the dice, i. e. a game of luck depending upon the 
circumstances and disposition of the tigers “who happen 
(Evtuxdovtec) upon them.” The centrality of tyche in the 
production of the cross-bred creature admired by Alexander 
recalls the famous debate between tyche and arete in the 
philosophical discourse about Alexander. 

Whereas Stoics saw in Alexander the paradigmatic avnp 
TETUMWHEVOG, Or “deluded man” whom education failed, 
representatives of Aristotle’s Peripatetic school identified 
Alexander's capture of Persepolis in 330 as the turning point 
when tyche took control of the young leader, and this account of 
Alexander's moral deterioration serves as a means of salvaging 
the education of his youth and shifting blame away from his 
teachers, a point that bears upon my interpretation of Aelian’s 


chapter on the Indian dog and to which I will return below.23 

Within a Roman context, Livy admitted Alexander's military 
genius, but nevertheless credits Alexander’s lasting renown 
merely to the fact that he died young and so managed to avoid 
a change of fortune (quod adulescens in incremento rerum, 
nondum alteram fortunam expertus, decessit, 9.17.5). The fortuna 
theme is also prominent in the history by Quintus Curtius, who 
in his summation of Alexander's character, “must confess that 
even though Alexander owed very much to his own excellence, 
he owed more to fortune, which he alone of all mortals held in 
his power” (fatendum est tamen, cum plurimum virtuti debuerit, 
plus debuisse fortunae, quam solus omnium mortalium in potestate 
habuit, 10.5.35).24 

Plutarch intervenes on the debate between arete and tyche 
in a pair of set speeches that now bear the title On the fortune or 
virtue of Alexander, where he argues at length for the arete of the 
Macedonian ruler over claims that his successes were due more 
to luck or fortune. Plutarch’s Life of Alexander on the whole 
presents a more ambiguous portrait, as Tim Whitmarsh has 
shown,2° but when it comes to tyche, Plutarch still maintains the 
superiority of his subject’s arete. Plutarch rejects, for example, 
the interpretation of earlier historians who credit Alexander's 
brisk passage through Pamphylia to “some divine tyche” (8eia 
tui TUX, 17.6.3). Plutarch also notes that even though tyche had 
supplied the advantageous location for his battle with Darius, 
nevertheless Alexander was a better general than whatever 
tyche had provided for victory (20.7.1). On the whole, according 
to Plutarch, tyche yielded to Alexander's assaults (| te yap TUXN 
taic emttBoAaic Utteikouoa, 26.14.1), and Alexander was 
ambitious to overpower tyche by means of his daring and force 
by means of his arete (toAUN Thv TUXNV UTtepBadeoBat kai Thy 
dU0vautv apetf, 58.2.2).26 

In the lore about the Indian dog that apparently proceeded 
from the account in Kleitarchos, the tradition emphasized the 
hound’s arete. Diodorus, for example, calls the Indian king's 
exhibition a “proof of the dogs’ arete” (mtetpav Tic THV KUVMv 
dpethic), and Strabo describes the story as a whole as an 


account of “the wondrous aretai of the dogs” (tac tv KUV@v 
apetac ... Pavpaotas). Aelian, by contrast, erases apetn from his 
description of the Indian dog. Aelian’s statement that “the 
Indians gave proof of the strength of these dogs” (Tteipav 
€S0oav oi IvSoi tic THV KUVGV THVSE AAKf\c) seems indeed to 
be a careful manipulation of Diodorus’ “proof of the dogs’ 
arete” (Tteipav tic THV KUVWv apetiic). Later in the chapter, 
Aelian alters the same formula again when he refers not to the 
“proof of the dogs’ arete” but to the dog’s “proof of himself” 
(Ttetpav Eautod). 

Having thus rhetorically erased arete from his account, 
Aelian conversely amplifies the role of tyche that is already 
embedded in Aristotle’s biological notice that the Indian hound 
will not survive “unless [the tiger] happens to be in heat for 
breeding” (€av un tUxn OpyWv mpdc thy oxeiav). Aelian turns 
Aristotle’s conditional clause into the phrase “the tigers who 
chance upon them” (oi 5€ tiypetc EvtuxovtEc avtaic), and the 
role of tyche receives an additional rhetorical embellishment by 
means of Aelian’s reference to the proverbial “throw of the 
dice.” By eliding any reference to arete and by amplifying the 
role of chance in this way, Aelian suggestively stakes his claim in 
the philosophical debate between Alexander's tyche and arete. 
This rhetorical move subtly aligns Aelian’s moralizing critique of 
Alexander at the end of the chapter with the Peripatetic 
interpretation of Alexander’s moral deterioration; lest this 
rhetorical move appear too subtle to his readers, Aelian appeals 
directly to the philosophical authority of the founder of the 
Peripatetic school when he says that “Aristotle will not 
contradict this” (T™pdc tabta APLoTOTEANS OUK AVTLNOEL). 

Romans writing about Alexander the Great are always in 
some respect also writing about Roman Imperial power,27 and I 
wager that Aelian’s rhetorical emphasis on the role of chance in 
the breeding of the Indian hounds participates in this 
Hellenizing discourse on Roman imperium. The proverbial 
“throw of the dice” appears nowhere in Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander, but it does appear - famously - in the parallel Life of 
Caesar at the moment of his crossing of the Rubicon. Plutarch 


characterizes Caesar's aveppipOw KUBos as the announcement 
that he has “set himself free from reason” (dweic EautOv Ek TO 
AoyLoyod, 32.8) and as a sign that he has joined the ranks of 
“those who embark upon impossible fortunes” (totic eicg TUXAG 
€uBaivouow attdopouc). Elsewhere, Plutarch says that Caesar 
wept while reading a history of Alexander’s achievements 
because he felt he could never live up to Alexander’s example 
(11.5 f.). But Aelian would have been as suspicious of Caesar’s 
aemulatio Alexandri as he was of Alexander's own recklessness. 
If figures like Alexander and Caesar represented models for 
later Roman Emperors such as Caracalla, then they were also 
models for tyranny and the violent end that tyrants bring upon 
themselves.28 


Alexander's grief at the death of 
Hephaestion 


At the moment when the Indian hound catches sight of the lion, 
Aelian uses a Homeric allusion to evoke Alexander's grief at the 
death of his beloved companion Hephaestion. Aelian writes that 
“when a lion was released, and as [the dog] saw it, ‘thus the 
more did anger enter him’” (A€ovtoc 5é awEBEvtos, 6 SE WC 
eiSev, WC Ulv HGAAov ESu xoAoc).29 Aelian here quotes a verse 
from the opening of Book 19 of the J/iad, when Thetis has 
delivered the weapons recently forged for her son, the sight of 
which instills terror in all but Achilles, who alone can bear to look 
straight at them, and when he does so “thus the more did anger 
enter him” (Wc pv UGAAov €8v XOAoz, I/. 19.16). Achilles’ anger 
was Sparked, of course, by the death of Patroclus, and within the 
context of a narrative about Alexander the Great, any evocation 
of Achilles and Patroclus inevitably brings to mind Alexander's 
love for Hephaestion. 

Alexander claimed genealogical descent from Achilles, and 
from his youth he strove to emulate the great hero of the I/iad.3° 
Arrian transmits the tradition that when he arrived at Troy, 


Alexander placed a wreath on the tomb of Achilles and 
Hephaestion placed a wreath on the tomb of Patroclus (1.12.1); 
in the Varia Historia, Aelian offers an interpretation of this 
famous story, for he says that in following Alexander’s example, 
Hephaestion was “hinting that he was the beloved of Alexander, 
just as Patroclus was the beloved of Achilles” (aivittoyEvos ott 
Kal AUTOG hv EpWHEVOG too AAEEavSpou, Wottep AXLAAEWS O 
Natpoxaog, Ael. VH 12.7).31 Hephaestion’s sudden death at 
Ecbatana plunges Alexander into a profound grief that only 
reinforces comparisons with Achilles and Patroclus. Arrian says 
that he believes the story that Alexander cut his hair over 
Hephaestion’s dead body, “especially given his emulation of 
Achilles, whom from boyhood he had sought to emulate” 
(7.14.4); later, Arrian writes that, “Hephaestion’s death had in 
fact been no small misfortune for Alexander, and it seems to me 
he would have wanted to die first rather than live on after losing 
Hephaestion, in the same way that I suppose Achilles would 
have chosen to die before Patroclus rather than become an 
avenger of his death” (7.16.8).32 

On one level, Aelian’s Homeric evocation of Achilles’ 
profound grief for Patroclus ironically anticipates Alexander's 
grief for the Indian dog at the end of the chapter, a grief that by 
contrast is quickly forgotten once he receives four additional 
dogs to take its place. More specifically, though, Aelian’s 
quotation of Homer focuses attention on the way in which 
Achilles’ grief gave way to xOAog, bitter anger, which helps us 
better understand Aelian’s interest in the style of Alexander's 
own emotional response. Alexander, too, experiences so much 
anger over the death of Hephaestion, that he is said to have 
ordered the destruction of the temple of Asclepius in Ecbatana, 
and later writers see in this story an instance of Alexander's 
wavering between Greek and barbarian modes of self- 
expression. Arrian asserts his opinion that the story is 
implausible, “a barbaric act utterly out of character for 
Alexander, but more in keeping with Xerxes’ arrogance” (7.14.5). 
But Aelian, in the Varia Historia, accepts the story and connects it 
with Alexander’s imitation of Achilles’ grief: 


ATIEKELPE SE KAL TOUG TIAOKQHOUG ToUG EaUTOU, OUNnpLKOv 
TIaB0c SpHv Kal ULUOUHEVOG Tov AXLAAEd Tov EkEivoU. 
BiaLotepov Sé Kai Bepudtepov Exeivou ESpacev OUTOS, trv 
Tv EkBatdvwv akporroALy TepLKEipac. HEXPL HEV OUV TAG 
KOUNG Ths EAUTOO ‘EAANVLKG ES0KEL LOL SPAv: ETILYELPFOAG 
dE Toic teiyeotv, GAA' evtadGa EemtevOEt BapBaptkwc 
AdéEavdpoc dn, Kai Ta KATA TV OTOANY HYEWE, BUUD® Kal 
EPWTL ETULTPETIWV TIavta Kai Sakpvotc. (Ael. VH 7.8) 


And he also cut his own hair, performing a Homeric 
emotional state and imitating the famous poet’s Achilles. 
But the former, when he sheared the acropolis of 
Ecbatana, acted more violently than the latter. As far as his 
hair was concerned, he seemed to me to act in a Greek 
fashion. But when he attacked the walls, at this point 
Alexander was now grieving like a barbarian, and he 
changed his manner of dress, relying on anger and 
passion and tears in everything. 


What is remarkable in this passage is the degree to which Aelian 
emphasizes the performative nature of Alexander's grief. He 
uses the verb S5pav (“to act/perform”) three different times 
(Sp@v, ESpacev, Spav), and he even explicitly describes 
Alexander's emulation of Achilles as an act of mimesis 
(UtyoUpEVos). Aelian, therefore, reads Alexander's grief as an 
emotive drama that finds expression in both Greek and 
barbarian cultural styles, such that yielding to passionate anger 
serves as the emotional correlate to changing costume. If the 
description of the cross-breeding of tigers and dogs to produce 
the hybrid Indian hound offers an essentializing biological 
account of character and identity, Aelian’s Alexander represents 
a post-hybrid model of cultural experimentation wherein 
notions of Greek and barbarian are not essential categories but 
modes of expression. 

Attuned to the performative dimension of Alexander's grief 
and anger at the death of Hephaestion, we see more clearly 
Alexander’s emotional response to the death of the Indian dog 
also as a carefully staged sophistic performance. Alexander 


knows, first of all, that he has been positioned by his Indian host 
as the audience of a meticulously produced epideixis of animal 
courage and fortitude. But when the spectacle climaxes with the 
death of the brave hound, Alexander also knows that everyone’s 
eyes will be on himself to gauge his reaction, and so Alexander 
reverses the dynamic of the scene such that his Indian host 
switches roles to become now the audience of Alexander’s 
rhetorically stylized performance of lament. Aelian writes, 
“Alexander then began to grieve at this point, struck that the 
dog who had indeed given proof of himself had then died, and 
that, even though he had experienced the antithesis of 
cowardice, he received death in exchange for his manly 
courage.” By means of the indirect statement beginning with 
Ott, Aelian embeds Alexander's words as a miniature sophistic 
epitaphion for the Indian hound, and his expressive display of 
grief and astonishment has a markedly rhetorical flair. The 
literary culture of the Roman Empire, after all, obsessed over 
inventive verbal formulations of paradox, and sophists often 
used this technique to innovate and surprise the audiences who 
hung on their every word.33 Aelian’s Alexander thus seizes upon 
the sophistic opportunity to dwell on the tragic irony that the 
Indian hound could demonstrate his andreia only in death. 

Alexander's miniature epitaphion for the Indian hound in 
fact recalls an epideictic epitaphion by the second century 
sophist Polemon of Laodicaea that commemorates the death of 
the Athenian hero Kynaigeiros at Marathon.34 The following 
brief passage from Polemon’s oration bears remarkable 
imagistic and lexical similarities both to Aelian’s account of the 
hound’s death and to the subsequent lament delivered by 
Alexander:35 


TIOAAGG HEV OUV EPOBNOE vac, ULdc SE Powwioons Kata 
TAs TooTILS0¢ XElpa HEYGANv ETILBaAWwv ELXETO, UN PEVYELV 
ETLLTPETIWY TH BAGLAEWS VAUTLK®. TOA HEV OUV xpdvov 
vaUc KATELYETO EPNPELOHEVN Th Kuvatysipou 5e&la 
KaOanep Tletouate: tautns S5€ AttoKorTteions thv EtEpav 
eTIEppLWe Kal KAO’ Exaotov tTWv Kuvatyeipou HEADY 


eyiveto Waxn kaptepa: koTteions S€ kai TAUTNG 6 AoLTTIOG 
Kuvaiyelpoc tpdortatov rv. aUTOG HEV OUV We OAiyn 
KOTEMEMPETO TH PUOEL Kal XELPaG aMTEL Tap’ aUTHG, hf 
SeELa SE ETL TAS TIPUUVNG ElyETO kai PEVYOUOLY ETL 
TIAEtotov tots BapBdpotc, Kai BAttov apAKE Thy WuXhv 
Kuvatyetposg Af thy vabv nf Se&ta. Evea kai Gaupaotov 
EyEVETO, Kuvalyetpoc HEV dveu XELpWV VaULAXwv, A XEip 
5é Gveu Kuvatyeipou StwKouoag, Kai VEKpOG Eig Gupw Ta 
OTOLXELA TANPWoas EaUTOD Toic HEAEOLV EKELTO, YF Kai 
Baddoon HEHEPLOEVOG. (Polemon 1.9 - 11) 


Many ships, then, he put to flight, but one Phoenician ship 
he held onto by throwing his great hand upon the keel, not 
allowing it to flee to the King’s fleet. For a long time the 
ship was stuck there, held in place by Kynaigeiros’ right 
hand as if by a cable. And when this hand was cut off, he 
applied his other one, and in each of Kynaigeiros’ limbs 
the battle was mighty. And when this one, too, was cut off, 
the rest of Kynaigeiros became a trophy. He himself, then, 
blamed nature as being paltry and demanded back his 
hands from it, and his right hand still held onto the 
barbarians’ prow as they were escaping as far as possible, 
and Kynaigeiros gave up his life before his right hand gave 
up the ship. Then something even wondrous happened: 
Kynaigeiros fighting the ship without hands, and a hand 
without Kynaigeiros hindering the ship, and a single dead 
body filling up both elements with its own limbs lay there, 
divided by land and sea. 


As in the sequential amputations of the Indian hound, Polemon 
amplifies Kynaigeiros’ tenacity by making the audience witness 
first the loss of his right hand, and then his left hand, and just as 
the Indian hound refuses to slacken the force of his biting jaws, 
so too does Kynaigeiros continue to cling to the enemy ship 
even after the rest of his body has been separated from his 
hands. In his vivid account of the hound’s death, Aelian also 
uses many of the same words that Polemon used to describe 
Kynaigeiros’ heroism: the verb etxeto, multiple forms of the 
verb amtokorttetv, and the adjectives kaptepa and Aourtdc/-ov all 


recall Polemon’s epitaphion. Finally, Aelian’s figuration of the 
Indian hound’s valiant death as a rhetorical paradox recalls the 
escalating ironies in Polemon’s bombastic sophistic tricolon, as 
Kynaigeiros battles a ship without hands, his hands alone 
prevent the ship’s movement, and the limbs of his corpse fill up 
both land and sea. 

I dwell on these parallels not just to argue that Aelian knew 
Polemon’s epitaphion, but to show how Aelian has drawn his 
Alexander into the arena of sophistic practice, for if as a result of 
his rhetorical performance Alexander walks away from the 
Indian spectacle four hounds richer, then Aelian has ingeniously 
showcased how linguistic style and the sophistic arts of self- 
formation facilitate the acquisitive desire that drives imperial 
ambition. The sophistic arts thus offer a viable alternative to the 
putatively more authoritative philosophical discourse that 
defines character and identity as biologically determined. 
Aelian’s Alexander has sophistic agency and so crafts his own 
identity. 


Conclusion 


Alexander the Great is a notoriously conflicted and contradictory 
character, and for that reason he is an appropriate subject for 
Aelian’s exploration of two alternative ways of understanding 
character and identity. The Indian hound offers Aelian an animal 
double with which he can advance a theory of biological 
hybridity that might suggestively explain also Alexander's vexed 
nature. But the Indian hound is as much a product of art as it is 
a product of nature, for its birth requires human intervention 
and manipulation over three generations; implicit, therefore, in 
Aelian’s biological explanation of the hound’s character is the 
acknowledgement that a biological discourse alone cannot 
account for the complexity of either animal or human identity. 
Aelian’s biological discourse, in other words, deconstructs its 
own essentializing claims. 

Aelian is thus interested in exposing biological discourse 


itself as culturally constructed, in spite of his assertion of 
Aristotle's looming philosophical authority. By means of an 
obsessively sequential rhetorical patterning, Aelian connects his 
narrative with a crucial method for producing biological 
knowledge, namely the textualization that regularly 
accompanied animal vivisections and anatomical display. In 
such settings, autopsy (“seeing for oneself”) wasn’t enough, for 
the physician needed to verbalize his performance with a step- 
by-step description of his actions to persuade his audience of his 
bravura mastery over nature. Appropriating this strategy for his 
own painstaking narrative of the Indian hound, Aelian illustrates 
how the sophistic arts produce the truth claims of biological 
inquiry. 

Aelian’s portrait of Alexander himself is ambiguous, for even 
though he yields to the tradition that demands a philosophical 
and moral critique of the Macedonian ruler, he also figures 
Alexander as a talented and ambitious rhetorician with whom 
the sophist can identify. Recalling the ancient debate about 
whether Alexander owed his successes to an innate arete or to 
blind tyche, Aelian appears to claim the latter by means of his 
rhetorical embellishment that the cross-breeding of dogs and 
tigers must be left to chance, as if with a throw of the dice. The 
Alexander who emerges from this tradition is the morally 
corrupt ruler who lacks a philosophically instilled enkrateia and 
who will become the model for Roman tyranny. This is the same 
Alexander who at the end of Aelian’s narrative too easily forgets 
his grief over the dead dog because he is gifted four new 
hounds. 

That grief also evokes Alexander's famous anguish over the 
death of Hephaestion, which Aelian further recalls with his 
allusion to Achilles’ anger at the death of Patroclus, the Homeric 
model for the Macedonian companions. This Alexander, too, was 
tyrannical in his grief, according to tradition, but Aelian’s 
discussion of this famous episode in the Varia Historia 
illuminates the performative nature of Alexander’s emotional 
display, which in turn invites us to re-read Alexander's grief over 
the Indian hound as a similarly rhetorical performance. Parallels 


with Polemon’s well known epitaphion for Kynaigeiros 
corroborate the interpretation that Aelian has made his 
Alexander into a talented sophist capable of improvising a 
persuasive speech of lament that wins him four prized hunting 
dogs. Aelian’s Alexander is thus both a target of moral criticism 
and an adept performer whom the sophist admires. 

But Aelian was also ambivalent about the figure of the 
sophist in Roman Imperial culture. In the epilogue to the De 
natura animalium, he distinguishes himself from contemporary 
sophists, whom he describes as having “a sharp eye for money” 
and as being “whetted for honors and influence and every 
ambition.” But Aelian also acknowledges in the very same 
sentence that those sophists are his peers and that, if he wanted 
to, he too could “raise [his] brow in arrogance, appear in 
palaces, and come into great wealth.”36 Aelian therefore 
disdains the egotism and greed that proximity to imperial power 
requires, which is why he has devoted himself instead to the 
study of animals. But Aelian the natural philosopher is also 
himself an ambitious sophist eager to display how biology and a 
biologically determined understanding of identity can be 
manipulated by the power of language and style. 
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Animal Exemplarity in Imperial Greek 


Prose 


Katarzyna Jazdzewska 


In an oration delivered in his native Prusa, Dio Chrysostom 
urged his fellow citizens to reconcile with the neighboring city of 
Apameia. At one point he attempts to convince them by pointing 
out that concord and friendship rule among animals (Or. 40.40 


f.): 


GAA’ 6pvLBEG HEV EyyUG GAANAWV TIOLNOGUEVOL VEOTTLAG 
oUK ETLBOUAEUOUOLV AUTOIc OUSE SLaMEpOVTat TEL 
TPO” <Kal> Ppuydvwv, OUSE HUPUNKEG TIANOotov OT1aG 
EXOVTEG, EK TAG AUTAG GAW TIOAAGKLG ELOMEPOHEVOL OLTOV, 
aAAG TlapaxWPODOL aUTOIs Kai THV OSHv EKTPETIOVTAL Kal 
OUVEPYACOVTAL TIOAACKLG, OUSE EGLO! TIAELOVEG HEALTTOV, 
Eva kal TOV QUTOV VEHOHEVOL AELUMVA, THV Epywv 

AEA OAVTES Tlepi THV AVOWV Thc Spdoou StaypEepovtat. 
Kai unv ayéAat BoWv te kai immwy avapLyBEtoat TIOAAAKLG 
aBopUBwe kai Paws VENOVTAL, WoTE Uiav EF Gu~Motv 
ayéAnv opdoGat: Ett 5€ aimdAta Kai Tloitvia OUUPLXBEvta 
eTtl VOC Stnuepevoavta padiwe kai Tpdws UTIO THV 
vopewv SteKplOnoav. dvOpwrtot S€ Booknyatwv kai 
Onpiwy xEipous, Ws EOLKE, TA TIPOG MLALav Kai TO KOLVWVETV 
OAANAOLG. 


Why, birds make their nests near each other, yet do not 
plot against each other or quarrel over food and twigs; 
and ants do not quarrel either, though they have their 
burrows close together, often carrying home grain from 
the same threshing-floor, but instead they make way for 
each other and turn off the trail and co-operate frequently; 


no more do several swarms of bees, though they range 
over the same meadow, neglect their labours and wrangle 
over the nectar of the flowers. What is more, herds of 
cattle and droves of horses often mingle in the pasture 
and graze quietly and tranquilly, insomuch that to the eye 
the two breeds form but a single group. And again, goats 
and sheep which have mingled in the pasture and passed 
the day together are easily and gently separated by their 
keepers. However, human beings are worse than cattle 
and creatures of the wild, it would seem, in regard to 
friendship and partnership with one another.! 


Dio commends animals for their harmonious and cooperative 
coexistence and criticizes people for lagging behind in this 
respect. He employs a similar comparison in chapter 32 of the 
same speech, where he mentions the “stupidity and corruption 
of people” (thv tTHv av8pwmwv ayaGiav kai Sta~Bopav), who 
are unable to live amicably with one another like ants and 
therefore are “worse in their souls than the lowest and ignoble 
animals” (tHv opdSpa addEwv kal PavAOTAatwv Cwwv XEipouG 
eiol taic Wuxais). In Or. 44.7, as he speaks of the obligation 
people have to their fatherland, Dio exclaims: “It would be 
terrible if people are more unjust than bees!” (Kai yap <dv> ein 
Setvov, Ei ol GVOPWTIOL ASLKWTEPOL EGOVTAL TWV HEALTTMV), and 
explains that the insects never abandon their hive to move to a 
more prosperous one. The bees also are an example in Or. 48.15 
f., where they are praised for being “of one mind” (OuovooGol): 
no one has ever witnessed internal fights within swarm (oUSeic 
OUSETIOTE EWPAKEV EOHOV OTAGLACovta Kal HAXOUEVOV AUTH). 
Ants also live together peacefully, carrying together heavy loads 
and yielding way to one another (oikoUot pet’ GAAnAWY 
EVUKOAWG, OTIWG SE EELAOLV, OTIWG SE TA BANN YETAAAUBAVOUOLV, 
oTIWG SE TapaxWwpPOUOLv AAANAOLS THV OS@v). “Is it not 
disgraceful”, Dio asks, “that men are more foolish than so small 
and foolish animals?” (oUKouv aioypov avOpwttous dévtac 
Appoveotéepous eivat Onpiwyv oUTW OULKPWV Kai Appovwv). 
Readers of Greek imperial literature are familiar with such 
passages, which praise animals’ behavior - in this case their 


harmonious coexistence and commitment to communal life - 
and at the same time rebuke and shame people for failing to 
attain such a level of cooperation. The purpose of such 
examples is paraenetic: to urge people to amend their ways. 
They are distributed across a variety of genres: they are 
embedded in rhetorical speeches, as in Dio’s orations, and 
appear in philosophical and moralizing works. Animal moralized 
stories appear also in texts discussing animal rationality, such as 
Plutarch’s De sollertia animalium and Bruta animalia ratione uti, 
Philo of Alexandria's De animalibus; these works contain 
numerous accounts of exemplary animal behaviors, frequently 
contrasted with human vices, and sometimes organized by the 
type of virtue they illustrate.2 In Aelian’s miscellany De natura 
animalium, many descriptions of animals’ habits are moralized 
and contrasted with the degeneration of human society. Celsus’ 
lost True Discourse, which argued at length against Christianity 
(known to us from Origen’s Contra Celsum), refuted Christians’ 
anthropocentric worldview, by, among other things, discussing 
the virtues of animals and arguing - to the outrage of Origen - 
that they are in some respects superior to people and even 
dearer to God (oU HOvov copwtepa eivat ta GAoya TOV ww 
Tis TOV AVEpwrwv PUGEWS AAAG Kai BEopUréotepa).3 

While the topic of animals in ancient literature and 
philosophy has recently received significant attention, the 
phenomenon of animal exemplarity has not been fully 
discussed.4 My aim is to examine the mechanics of animal 
examples which are put to work in the service of moralizing 
discourse. I will begin by proposing that they be considered 
within the broader category of what ancient rhetoricians called 
paradeigmata (or in Latin exempla). I will then examine the 
dynamics of animal exemplarity, which commonly combines 
praise of animals with criticism of humanity; I will argue that an 
animal paradeigma exerts its paraenetic power by destabilizing 
the assumption that people are superior to animals. I will then 
discuss the rhetoric of reproach that accompanies the 
idealization of animals, and the negative reactions of some 
authors against the denigration of the human race. The last 


section discusses briefly apotreptic uses of animal examples. I 
will limit my discussion to Greek prose authors of the imperial 
period - mostly Philo of Alexandria, Plutarch, Aelian, and Celsus 
- though moralized animal stories, revealing similar dynamics, 
are plentiful also in Greek poetry (Oppian’s Halieutica) and in 
Roman literature, in particular in Pliny the Elder's Historia 
naturalis. 


Animals and the rhetorical paradeigma 


A good place to start an examination of animal exemplarity is a 
passage from Philo of Alexandria’s Quod omnis probus liber sit, in 
which the author not only gives animals as an example in moral 
paraenesis, but also offers insight on the efficacy of such 
parallels (131 - 135): 


Tfic 5E Ev Gootc EAEUBEpiac, WoTEp kal THV GAAWV 
avOpwrnivwy ayadav, Kav tots dAdyotc Cwotc 
Tlapadeiyyata oKoTtMv dv tic eUpot. ol yoOv GAEKTPUOVEG 
oUTWS EtWwBaal PUOKLV6UVWG AyWViCEDBal, WOTE UTIEP TOO 
un ElEat Kai Tapaxwpfjoat, Kav Att@vtat taic Suvaueowy, 
OUX NTTWHEVOL Talc EUTOAHLALs Gypt Bavdtou 
TLapAYEVOUOLV. 6 oUVLoWY MLATLOSdN¢ 6 THV ABnvaiwy 
otpatnyos, nvika Baolsuc 6 Nepowv dmacay thy akunv 
ths Actas avaotroads PUPLaol TIOAAGic SléBatvev Eri thv 
Eupwttnyv, Wc avapTidowv autoBoei trv EAAdSa, 
ouvayaywyv Ev T@ Tava8nvaik® tous oun axous dpvidwv 
ay@vac emédetge, AOyou Tlavtoc S6uvatwtepav 
UTIOAGUBdavwy EoEeoBat Thy SLd Thc TOLAUTNS OWEWG 
TLApAKEAEVOLV: Kal YYWUNG OLX NUapte. BEaodyEVOL yap tO 
TANTLKOV Kal PLAOTLHOV GYPL TEAEUTAG Ev GAOYOLG 
ANTTNTOv, APTtdoavtEc Ta STIAA TIPOG TOV TIOAEHOV 
WpuUNoavy (...) TpotpoTts yap eic BeATiWoLv OUSEV OUTWC 
aitlov, WC fh TOV dpaveotepwy EATIL6OG HELCWV 
KatopOwote, (...) ToUs obv GopoUs Ti OidpEBa OUK 
QovEveotata SouAsiac AvTLKATAAAAdEEOCal TEAEUTIV; TAG 
dé TOV véewv Kal EUPUOV WuyYds dp’ oUK GtoTtov Aéyetv Ev 


GBAotc apEtic OpviOwv eAattoGo@at kai HOALG pEpEcOat 
ta SeutEpeta; 


The freedom of the wise like all other human good gifts 
may be seen exemplified also in the irrational animals. 
Thus cocks are wont to fight with such intrepidity that 
rather than yield and withdraw, though outdone in 
strength yet not outdone in courage they continue fighting 
until they die. This Miltiades, the general of the Athenians, 
had observed, and when the Persian king having pressed 
into the ranks all the flower of Asia crossed into Europe 
with many myriads, thinking to seize Greece without a 
struggle, Miltiades collected his fellow soldiers at the 
Panathenaea and showed them some cocks fighting, 
holding that the spectacle would speak with a persuasion 
which no words could have. His judgement did not err, for 
when they saw this invincible gallantry and endurance 
asserting itself even to death in irrational creatures, they 
seized their arms and rushed to war (...) For nothing so 
creates an impulse to do better, as that those of less 
repute than ourselves should rise to heights of 
achievement beyond our expectation. (...) Why then should 
we suppose that the wise would not most gladly choose 
death rather than slavery? Is it not against all reason that 
the souls of the young and highly gifted should be worsted 
in the contests of virtue by birds and take only the second 
place and that barely?> 


The courage of roosters provides a model to be imitated by both 
soldiers and philosophers. Philo shows that the Greek paragons 
of heroism, the Marathon soldiers, were inspired in their 
courage by the sight of fighting birds. He himself evokes the 
example of roosters to argue that the freedom of the wise man 
has no bounds: the birds’ behavior demonstrates that one can 
always choose death instead of slavery or defeat. But Philo uses 
the example not only for its demonstrative, argumentative 
function: he believes that it also has protreptic power and that it 
appeals to human ambition, as the motif of competition 
between young men and roosters in terms of virtue indicates. 


Philo’s wording - tapadeiyyata oKomtWv and tipotportti - is 
reminiscent of definitions of the rhetorical paradeigma (Latin 
exemplum). While historical paradeigmata constitute the most 
prominent type of ancient exemplarity, it is not limited to them.’ 
Quintilian in Institutio oratoria says that the Greeks use the term 
paradeigma “generally of any matching of similar things, and 
especially with reference to things which rest in the authority of 
history” (5.11.1: in omni similium adpositione et specialiter in iis 
quae rerum gestarum auctoritate nituntur) - he therefore 
distinguishes two meanings of the term, one broader and one 
limited to historical examples.’ He adds that the Greeks 
sometimes differentiate between paradeigmata and parabolai 
(5.11.1 f.); the latter, as he later explains, relate to things which 
bear less similarity (longius res quae comparentur repetere solet) 
and may draw from “animals and inanimate objects” (a mutis 
atque etiam inanimis) (5.11.23). Quintilian himself, however, 
prefers to think of both categories as exempla (5.11.2).9 

Quintilian’s statements regarding Greek distinctions are 
confirmed by Greek rhetorical treatises. Ps.-Herodian’s De figuris 
defines a paradeigma in the following way (65): 


Napddetyya S€ 1pdEewv EkGEOts TIPdG OMOLOTNTA THV 
EVEOTNKULWV TIPOTPOTTAG Yaptv A AttotpoTts f SnAWoEWs 
OTA. 


A paradeigma is the presentation of events that resembles 
the present situation for the purpose of encouragement, 
discouragement, or simple demonstration.1° 


Ps.-Herodian’s definition does not limit the range of 
comparisons which can be referred to as paradeigmata; but 
some ancient rhetoricians reserve the term solely for historical 
examples. For instance, in Trypho’s Peri tropon a paradeigma is 
defined as to0 Tpoyeyovotocs Tipdyyatos TtapEevGEotc, “a 
presentation of a past event”, and distinguished from 
TIapaBoAN, which draws €& dopiotwv kai EevdexouEvwy, “from 


uncertain and possible.”11An epitome of the lexicon De 
differentia vocabulorum, attributed in manuscripts to Ptolemy, 
draws the distinction between a paradeigma and a parabole as 
follows (mt 121): 


rf SE TapaBoAN ald apUXwv kai Gwwv dAdywv 
AauBavetal, TO S€ Tapadetyya amo eupUywv A yeyovotwv 
TIPAYHATWV. 


Parabole draws from inanimate objects and irrational 
animals, while paradeigma from living beings or past 
events. 12 


Similarly, in Rhetorica, attributed to Apsines, it is said (372): 


NapaBoAn tapadeiypatocs toutw Stawepet, OTL fh HEV 
TTapaBoAN am’ apOxwv A GCwwv dAdywv AauBavETaL. 


Parabole differs from paradeigma in this respect that 
parabole draws from inanimate objects and irrational 
animals.13 


To sum up, Quintilian and Greek rhetorical treatises consider 
examples that draw from the world of animals (and inanimate 
objects) to constitute a category kindred to that of historical 
paradeigmata. Some authors made a terminological distinction 
and referred to such animal examples as parabolai (Latin 
similitudo or collatio), but others did not find such a distinction 
necessary. 

As we saw above, Ps.-Herodian identifies three uses of 
paradeigmata: they can be used for moral instruction - either for 
TIPOTpOTIN, “encouragement”, or attotportn, “discouragement” 
- and for SnAwote, “proof, demonstration”. An inspection of 
animal paradeigmata reveals that the moral and demonstrative 
functions are not mutually exclusive. In the case of Philo’s 
roosters, both functions coexist: the account of the birds’ 


courage is on one hand a part of Philo’s argument, while on the 
other he emphasizes its paraenetic power. The same happens 
frequently in texts debating animal rationality, in which the 
primary function of examples of animal virtues is to prove their 
rationality; at the same time, they censure human vices and 
corruption, retaining a moral message. While animal 
exemplarity has for the most part a protreptic character, 
apotreptic paradeigmata also occur in Greek texts (I discuss 
some instances further on). 

Quintilian also provides an example of an animal 
paradeigma (5.11.24): 


si ad curam rei publicae horteris, ostendas apes etiam 
formicasque, non modo muta sed etiam parua animalia, in 
commune tamen laborare. 


if you were encouraging someone to take up public 
service, you could show that bees and ants, which are not 
only dumb animals, but are very tiny, nevertheless work 
together in common. 


This is an illustration of an animal exemp/um - here, the social 
life of insects - used for protreptic purposes (horteris). This is 
commonplace: we saw Dio Chrysostom using this very 
paradeigma of ants and bees in order to induce his audience to 
strive for concord and peace.'4 Yet, although Quintilian 
approves of animal exempla in certain situations, he also points 
out that the analogy between people and animals is an easy one 
to undermine (5.13.23). For instance, he says, the argument: 
“pleasure is an end sought by animals, and therefore it should 
also be sought by men” can be easily dismissed - one can object 
that the fact that animals do something does not mean that 
rational beings should do likewise. Moreover, Quintilian 
observes, one can even argue that because pleasure is an end 
for animals, it should not be an end for rational beings (5.11.34 
f.). Quintilian, then, draws attention to a certain indeterminacy 


inherent to animal exempla, which can be considered models 
both to follow and to avoid. 

This is why bees’ devotion to their hive, which Dio praised in 
Or. 44.7, may be used as a negative example, as in Plutarch’s De 
exilio 601C: 


GAA’ NUEtG WOTTEM HUPUNKEG A HEALTTOL HUPUNKLOG ULdc 4 
KUWEANG EKTIEGOVTEG ASNUOVOOLEV Kai EevoTtaGobyEV, OUK 
ELSOTEG OUSE HENAONKOTES OikEta TA TaVTa TroLEtoBat Kal 
vopidev WoTtEp Eoti. 


But we, when like ants or bees we have been driven out of 
one anthill or beehive, are dismayed and feel strange, 
possessing neither the knowledge nor the instruction that 
would teach us to take and consider the whole world to be 
our own, as indeed it is.15 


The insects’ attachment to their community makes it impossible 
for them to continue to live when their home is destroyed. The 
comparison of people who cannot adjust to life in exile to 
insects is intended as derogatory. 


Animal paradeigmata and the hierarchy of 
beings 


In his example of an animal paradeigma Quintilian suggests that 
one should point out that bees and ants, though “dumb” and 
“tiny”, muta and parua, are committed to the common good. A 
similar phrase appears in Dio’s speech (Or. 48.16: Onpiwv obtw 
OULKPOVv Kal Appdvwv). Philo of Alexandria expresses the 
conviction that animal paradeigmata are effective because they 
show unexpected, surprising achievements of creatures that are 
ayavéotepa, literally “less visible, insignificant”.16 This leads to 
an essential question about the mechanics of animal 
exemplarity: how can “dumb”, “foolish”, “insignificant” animals 


provide a model for human beings? 

Animal paradeigmata provide people with models that are 
not human and therefore belong to the category of “dissimilar 
exempla” (inparia). Quintilian explains how ‘exemplarity from 
dissimilar’ works when he discusses an exempl/um of a brave 
woman’? (5.11.10): 


Ad exhortationem uero praecipue ualent inparia. Admirabilior 
in femina quam in uiro uirtus. Quare, si ad fortiter faciendum 
accendatur aliquis, non tantum adferent momenti Horatius et 
Torquatus quantum illa mulier cuius manu Pyrrhus est 
interfectus, et ad moriendum non tam Cato et Scipio quam 
Lucretia (...) 


Unequal parallels are particularly useful for exhortations. 
Courage is more to be admired in a woman than in aman. 
Therefore, if someone is to be fired to do brave deeds, 
Horatius and Torquatus will carry less weight than the 
woman by whose hand Pyrrhus was slain, and if we are 
speaking of facing death, Cato and Scipio will be less 
persuasive than Lucretia. 


The paraenetic power of this exemp/um relies on the assumption 
that one does not expect a woman to act bravely. Something 
similar happens in the case of animal paradeigmata: as Philo 
observed, they have hortative power because they show animal 
achievements which surpass human expectations - they are 
eATtLS0¢G YEiGwv. Philo believes that people do not wish to appear 
worse than animals, and imagines the two groups taking part in 
a contest of virtue: it would be absurd, he says, if men were 
beaten by birds (... dp’ oUK Gtortov A€yetv Ev GAOL ApETiic 
Opvidwv EAattoUoGal kai HOALc pépeoOat ta Seutepeta;). The 
implicit presumption is that animals are inferior to human 
beings and that people need to reaffirm their superiority. The 
spirit of competitiveness, implied by Philo, permeates many 
animal paradeigmata. Consider, for instance, Musonius Rufus’ 
answer to whether women need courage (Dissertationes 4.3): 


det 5€ SF Kai GUUVTLKDG ExELV Tac yuvaikas, ei uA vn Ata 
waiveo@at HEAAOUOL Kakious GAEKTOpLSdwv Kal GAAWY 
Opvi8wy OnAEtwv, al TIOAU HELZOOL CWOLG EAUTHV UTIEp TV 
VEOTTWV SLAY AXOVTAL. 


Nay more, it is necessary for women to be able to repel 
attack, unless indeed they are willing to appear more 
cowardly than hens and other female birds which fight 
with creatures much larger than themselves to defend 
their young.18 


The behavior of female birds not only proves that courage is not 
alien to female nature (demonstrative function of the 
paradeigma), but it is also to incite women to prove that they are 
not worse than animals (protreptic function). These dynamics in 
animal exemplarity are present already in Plato’s Laws, where 
the Athenian Stranger refers to animals when considering laws 
regarding marriage (840d - e): 


(NHL TO HEV NHETEPOV VOULHOV atEXVdc Setv Tlepi aUTHV 
TOUTWV TlopEvEOBal AEyov WC OU Sei xEipouG piv Eivat 
Tous ToAitas Opvi8wy Kai GAAWV Onpiwy TOAAD, ol KATA 
yeydAas ayéAac yevvnGEvteEc, HEXPL HEV TraLSoyoviac 
niBeot kai AkNpatot yauwv te ayvoi CWotv, Stav 8’ Eic 
toOto NAtkiac EABWOL, cuUVSUaOBEVTEG Gppnv OnAseia kata 
xaptv kai OnAEta Gpp_Evt, tov AoLTIOV ypdvov Catwe kai 
Sikaiws CWoLv, EUMEVOVTEG BEBaiwe Tats TPWTALG TAG 
wlAiac OyoAoyiatc: Seiv SF Onpiwv ye avtouUG auEivouG 
elval. 


My position, therefore, is that the law must go ahead and 
insist that our citizens’ standards should not be lower than 
those of birds and many other wild animals which are born 
into large communities and live chaste and unmarried, 
without intercourse, until the time comes for them to 
breed. At the appropriate age they pair off; the male picks 
a wife, and female chooses a husband, and forever 
afterwards they live in a pious and law-abiding way, firmly 


faithful to the promises they made when they first fell in 
love. Clearly our citizens ought to reach standards higher 
than the animals. 


For the Athenian Stranger, the animal world provides a 
minimum standard below which people should not fall (oU Set 
xelpous eival): on the contrary, they should prove themselves 
better (Gueivouc). By implying that animals surpass people in 
some areas of morality, animal paradeigmata destabilize this 
assumed hierarchy and threaten human self-perception of 
superiority. The rhetoric of animal exemplarity draws its power, 
then, from assumption that animals are inferior to people. In the 
imperial period this inferiority is usually associated with the 
claim that animals lack reason or have it in a smaller degree.19 
A hierarchy of beings in which people are assigned a 
position superior to animals is often problematized by the 
ethical valorization of nature. Plutarch begins De amore prolis 
with the question of why philosophers reach for arguments 
relating to animals (493B). One of the reasons, he says, is that by 
inquiring into animals one gets a better understanding of 
nature, which is more apparent in animals than in people, who 
are removed from the natural because of reason, habits, and 
opinions (Adyoc, ouvnOeia, Soypata, Kpioetc; 493C - D). Animals 
act Kata puOLv, “in conformity to nature”, while people are led 
astray by their intellectual capabilities. But this is not the whole 
picture: although reason removes people from nature, it is as a 
rational animal, AoytKov CMov, that a human being is capable of 
developing more refined concepts of justice and law (495C: Sikn, 
vouos). The position of people, then, is ambiguous: there is a 
potential for ethical superiority, but also a danger of moral 
degeneration. A similar perspective has been expressed in 
Plato’s Laws 766a, where the Athenian Stranger says that man is 
a “tame animal”, and if he “enjoys a good education and 
happens to have the right natural disposition, he’s apt to be a 
most heavenly and gentle creature (8eLotatov NUEpWTatToOv TE 
C@ov); but his upbringing has only to be inadequate or 
misguided and he'll become the wildest (4yptwtatov) animal on 


the face of the earth.”20 

Praise of animals and their virtues in the imperial period has 
led to the claim that some ancient authors subscribed to the 
idea that animals are superior to people; such a concept has 
been called “theriophily” or “animalitarianism”.21 The concept 
has several aspects which are not relevant to our examination 
(e.g. that the animal life is easier, or more pleasant than the 
human one); I will merely relate to the idea, assigned to ancient 
authors, that animals are morally superior to people. Stephen 
Newmyer has rightly observed that one should not take the 
words of ancient authors at face value: “[b]ecause theriophilic 
assertions often appear in contexts in which human behavior is 
being censured, it is often difficult to determine whether the 
admiration for animals is seriously intended or satirically 
employed.”22 Moreover, one cannot read philosophical views 
out of rhetorically charged moralizing passages which draw 
their persuasiveness from a temporary suspension of human 
superiority - rather than from a decisive rejection of it. That 
some texts which praise animals and proclaim their virtues do 
not actually reject human superiority is evident from their use of 
derogatory language in reference to animals. J. E. Gill remarks of 
Seneca: 


Seneca’s observations on animals are curiously ambiguous 
(...) for although he sometimes praises them as models of 
‘natural’ living and argues analogically from their example, 
he is almost inevitably eager to qualify such remarks either 
immediately or at a later time by emphasizing the 
uniqueness of man in the universe (...) he at one time 
speaks of animal behavior as being the manifestation of 
the Jogos and at another speaks of animals in the usual 
deprecatory way.23 


Such ambiguity is not limited to Stoic texts, but is present even 
in the Cynic tradition, believed to be most seriously 
“theriophilic”. While Diogenes the Cynic was said to have 
discovered the proper way of life by watching a mouse, 


elsewhere he is credited with the saying that when he saw 
physicians, philosophers and pilots, he considered men to be 
the most intelligent (ouvetwtatov) of animals, but when he 
looked at dream-interpreters, diviners, and people proud on 
account of their fame and wealth, he thought there was no 
creature more stupid (uatatotepov).24 This is a variation on the 
idea of aman being either the best or the worst of animals, 
which we saw expressed in Plato’s Laws. In a discourse devoted 
to Diogenes, Dio Chrysostom says that the philosopher 

(Or. 6.13): 


KateyéAg S5é THV, OTLOTE SLPWEV, TAG HEV KprvaG 
TIAPEPXOHEVWWV, CHTOUVTWV SE TIAVTWG OTIOBEV WYNOOVTAaL 
Xtov ff AEoBLov, Kai TIOAU EMaOKEV APPOvVEOTEPOUG EivaL 
tTHV BOOKNHATWV: Ekeiva yap OUSETIOTE SUPGvta KpAvnv 
oudé peta kaBapov TapeAGetv OUSE TIELVWVTA ATlEXEOBAL 
TOV ATIAAWTATWV PUAAWV Kal TlOdG¢ TAS iKavic TPEPELv. 


... scorned those who would pass by a spring when thirsty 
and move heaven and earth to find where they could buy 
Chian or Lesbian wine; and he used to say that such 
persons were far sillier than cattle, since these creatures 
never pass by a spring or a clear brook when thirsty or, 
when hungry, disdain the tenderest leaves or grass 
enough to nourish them.25 


While cattle are a model of proper behavior, Diogenes ridicules 
men for being more foolish (appoveotépousc) than cows, 
implying that he considers the animals stupid and that the 
comparison is intended as an insult. Equally derogatory is 
Diogenes’ remark in Dio’s Or. 8.15 that people have “a soul 
smaller than pigs” (t@v Uv Fttova Wuxrv).26 

Aelian’s De natura animalium, which time and again extols 
animals, is also not free of this ambivalence. Despite his 
idealization of animals, which, contrary to men, live in harmony 
with nature, Aelian does not dispose of the assumption that 
people, as rational beings, are superior to them - if fact, he says 


that animals’ inferiority is what makes certain of their behaviors 
and achievements, which would not surprise us in people, so 
admirable and astonishing.27 After expressing praise of the 
faithfulness of ceryl and halcyon, followed by censure of 
unfaithful people, he laments that “creatures gifted with speech 
are not ashamed to live more unreasonably than unreasoning 
animals” (7.17: oUK aidSoGvtat ot EUMWVOL THV AAdywv CwWwv 
Biobvtes dAoywtepov). In Plutarch, on the other hand, there is a 
marked difference between works focusing on and praising 
animals and other moral texts: for instance, while the mating 
habits of animals with their focus on procreation are praised in 
De amore prolis and Bruta animalia ratione uti, elsewhere the 
union of a man and a woman for the sake of children is 
considered imperfect.28 Philo, who in Quod omnis liber probus sit 
considered the paradeigma of fighting roosters a useful 
paraenetic tool, in De animalibus objects (in his own voice, in 
response to Alexander's praise of animals) to drawing serious 
conclusions from such stories and ascribing animals virtues 
(100): 


To elevate animals to the level of the human race and to 
grant equality to unequals is the height of injustice. To 
ascribe serious self-restraint to indifferent and almost 
invisible creatures29 is to insult those whom nature has 
endowed with the best part. 


Such inconsistencies and ambiguities, either within one text or 
within a corpus, are less baffling if we take into account that 
animal exemplarity is informed by ancient authors’ moralizing 
agenda: in protreptic paradeigmata that extol animals’ virtues, 
the idealization of animals plays an instrumental role in moral 
paraenesis. 


Shame on humanity! Animal exemplarity 
and the rhetoric of reproach 


In animal exemplarity, a moral message is frequently conveyed 
by conjoining the praise of animals with censure of men and 
corruption in human society. Consider, for instance, how 
Alexander in Philo’s De animalibus commends the mating 
behaviors of animals (48 f.): 


(...) Others copulate in the spring, others in the fall, and 
some abstain altogether for a year. The females succumb 
to mounting only for the purpose of impregnation; then 
they run away from the males (...) Is it not then proper that 
men should blush at their unleashed sexual indulgence 
when it is compared with the chastity of animals? For at 
what season of the year do we cease from venereal 
pleasures and from practicing our customary and constant 
vices? There are those who are not satisfied with their 
wives alone but look elsewhere and stray to prostitutes (...) 
Some young men even defy death by choosing lust over 
life. They infringe on the marital rights of others and do 
not even blush during trial before magistrates. (...) 


Praise of animals is conjoined with an enumeration of the many 
failures of men, who should “blush” when they realize their own 
depravity. Descriptions of animals’ behaviors are sometimes 
even phrased in terms of what bad human things animals do 
not do. This is how Plutarch begins his description of animal 
mating in De amore prolis (493E): 


“Opa Ttepi toUc yauous doov Eotiv Ev Toic Cwolc TO KATA 
(UOLV. TIPWTOV OUK AVAHEVEL VOOUG ayapiou Kal 
owWLyauiou, kaBattep oi AuKoUpyou TtoAitat Kai >6AWVOG, 
06’ atiutac atTEKvWv SESOLKEV, OUSE TLUAG SLWKEL 
TpiTatdiac, Wo Pwyaiwy ToAAoi yayoUot Kai yevvWoLv, 
oux iva KAnpovouous ExWotv AAA’ iva KANpovoHEtv 
SUVWVTOL. ETTELTA ULyVUTAL TH OAAEL TO GppEv ovX Grtavta 
Xpovov: ndovrv ydp ouK EXEL TEAOG GAAG yevvnoLv kai 
TEKVWOLY ... 


Observe to what extent there exists in animals conformity 


to nature in regard to their marriages. In the first place, 
they do not wait for laws against celibacy or late wedlock, 
as did the citizens of Lycurgus and Solon, nor fear loss of 
civil rights because of childlessness, nor pursue the 
honours of the ius trium liberorum, as many Romans do 
when they marry and beget children, not that they may 
have heirs, but that they may inherit. In the next place, the 
male does not consort with the female during all seasons, 
for the end and aim is not pleasure, but procreation and 
the begetting of offspring (...) 


Plutarch begins his presentation of animal mating by 
enumerating human transgressions of the natural: they do not 
want to marry, do not want to have children or have them 
merely for some profit, and their sexuality is not tied to 
procreation. Only afterwards does Plutarch provide an account 
of animal mating behaviors (493E - F), which is an idealized 
abstraction rather than a zoological description.3° 

When Alexander in Philo says that people should “blush” 
when they compare themselves to animals, he reaches for the 
recurrent motif of shame. It appears in animal paradeigmata in 
two variations: first, people are accused of shamelessness in 
perpetrating their vices, and second, contemplation of animals’ 
virtues is supposed to fill them with shame on account of their 
own behaviors. Plutarch in De amore prolis goes as far as to 
maintain that nature herself intends to shame people by 
confronting them with animals (494 F - 495A): 


eita tabt’ oldvEe8a <td> MdOn toUtotc EvetpyaoOat trv 
Uuolv AAEKTOpiowy ETILyOVAG Kal KUV@V Kal GpKTWV 
Tipovootoay, AAA’ OUX HUGG Suowntovoav Kal 
TLTPWOKOVOAV ETIAOYyLGouEVoUus OTL Tabta Tapadeiyyata 
TOIG ETOHEVOLG, TOI 5’ AvaAyNHTOLs OvEiSn TlEepieoTlt TAG 
amtaGeiac, St’ wy Katnyopovot tic AVOpwrtivns PUGEWG 
HOvns UN Tpotka TO OTEPyEtv ExOUONG UNS’ ETLLOTAYEVNG 
plAsiv Aveu xpEetac; 


Are we, then, to believe that nature has implanted these 


emotions in these creatures because she is solicitous for 
the offspring of hens and dogs and bears, and not, rather, 
because she is striving to make us ashamed and to wound 
us, when we reflect that these instances are examples to 
those of us who would follow the lead of nature, but to 
those who are callous, as rebukes for their insensibility, by 
citing which they disparage human nature as being the 
only kind that has no disinterested affection and that does 
not know how to love without prospect of gain?31 


In this radically anthropocentric vision, animal virtues are 
intended by nature as tapadetypata, the function of which is to 
exhort people to live better lives by shaming and wounding 
them (Suowrooav kai titpWoKoUGav). Origen in Contra Celsum 
expresses a similar thought: he suggests that “the divine 
nature” (thv Beiav put) might have given ants and bees their 
social virtues in order to put people to shame (tt1pd0c Suowmiav) 
and to incline them to industriousness, thriftiness, obedience, 
and a good civic life (4.81). Elsewhere he says that nature made 
storks paragons of filial affection to provide men with “a 
paradeigma among the irrational animals that would have the 
power to put men to shame, concerning showing gratitude to 
parents” (Tapddetyya Ev aAdyotc Cwotcs Suowttjoat SuvayEevov 
avOpwrtous EkGEoGa tepi TOO YAPLtAsG ATIOTLVVUELV TOIG 
yeyevvnkoovy, 4.98).32 In this model, then, a moralist reaching 
for animal exempla becomes nature’s exegete, revealing the 
message embedded in the world. 

Origen, however, is not wholly consistent, for while he 
proposes that animals serve as nature’s paradeigmata, he voices 
his disconcert with Celsus’ celebration of animals. The aim of 
Celsus’ praise (€yKwutov) of ants, he says, is to belittle human 
achievements such as “cities, states, governments, governances, 
and wars in defense of fatherland” (4.83: (va to doov Ey’ EauTH 
EFEUTEALON NUWV ... TAG TIOAELG Kai TAG TIOALTELAG Kal Tac apxac 
Kai Tac nyEvovias Kai ToUc UTEP THV TlatpiSwv TIOAEUOUs).33 
Origen warns that animal examples may have a damaging effect 
on an uneducated audience (4.83): 


Tiva 5’ ouK Gv tTWv aTIAOUOTEpWV AvOpwTtwy Kal OUK 
ETILOTOHEVWV EVOPAY TH PUOEL TAVTWY TIPAYHATWV 
ATLOTPEWAL TO Goov EW’ EAUTM 6 KEAGOG ATtO TOU TotcG 
BapoUHEVOLs UTIO Poptiwv BoneEtv Kai KolvWwvEtv EKELVOLG 
TOV KAaUATWv, AEywv TIepl UUPUNKWY Ws dv GAANAOLG Tv 
Poptiwy, EmEL6av Tlva KdUVvovta L6wolv, ETMLAGUBdVWwvTal; 
'Epet yap 6 S€dpEvoOs Thc Sta Adyou TlalSevoEWGS KA 
UnSaudc éttaiwv avtiic Erte toivuv undéev Stapépouev 
HUPUNKwy, Kai OTE TOLG KAUVOUOL SLO TO PEPELY BapUTATAa 
woptia BonSobuev, ti udthnv TO TOLOOTOV TIOLOOHEV; 


Might not Celsus discourage by his words a person of the 
simple sort, who do not know how to look into the nature 
of all things, from helping people weighed down with 
burdens and from sharing their troubles, when he says of 
ants that they undertake one another’s burdens when 
they see anyone in toil. For someone lacking in education 
in argument and knowing nothing about it might say: 
since then we are no better than ants, even when we help 
people in trouble, because they are carrying very heavy 
burdens, is anything gained if we do this?34 


This warning is reminiscent of Quintilian’s remark that animal 
protreptic exempla can be easily dismissed, or even turned 
around and interpreted as models to avoid (Inst. 5.11.34 f.; 
5.13.23). Origen challenges here the essential presumption 
underlying animal exemplarity, namely that people shown that 
animals outdo them will strive to act better: he argues that 
people feel discouraged when, regardless of their efforts, they 
cannot consider themselves better than animals. 


Animal paradeigmata ttpotpotths xaptv 
ATLOTPOTTAG 


Ps.-Herodian’s definition, quoted above, distinguished three 
uses of a paradeigma: for encouragement, discouragement, and 


demonstration (mpotpottn, AttotpoTtn, SHAWOts). As the focus of 
this contribution is the paraenetic application of animal 
exemplarity, it is the first two categories that are of interest here 
(though as I pointed out above, paraenetic and demonstrative 
functions are not mutually exclusive). So far I have discussed the 
protreptic animal exempla, in which animals are commended 
and presented as positive models to the audience. Ancient 
authors expressed a conviction that they have a broad scope of 
application. For Philo, the world of animals is a source of 
paradeigmata of all human good things (Quod omnis probus liber 
sit 131: TOv AvOpwTtivwy ayabwv). Plutarch, when speaking 
about ants in De sollertia animalium, asserts that (967D): 


ouUdév yop OUTW ULKPOV A MUOLG EXEL HELGOVWV Kal 
KQAALOVWYV KATOTITPOV, GAA’ WOTTEp Ev oTayovL KaBapa 
TIAONG EVEOTLV APETHS EUMaotc “EvO’ Evi HEV PICTNG” TO 
KOLVWVLKOV, Evt 6’ avépetas Eikwv TO PLAdTIOvov, EVEOTL SE 
TIOAAM HEV EyKpatetas omEpyata, TIOAAA SE PPOVNGEWS kai 
SLKALOOUVNS. 


Nature has, in fact, nowhere else so small a mirror of 
greater and nobler enterprises. Just as you may see 
greater things reflected in a drop of clear water, So among 
ants there exists delineation of ever virtue. “Love and 
affection are found”, namely their social life. You may see, 
too, the reflection of courage in their persistence in hard 
labor. There are many seeds of temperance and many of 
prudence and justice.35 


The mirror-comparison introduces the notion of moral self- 
inspection, and is used by Plutarch elsewhere in reference to 
historical narratives, where it, as Duff observes, “serves to set 
his work in a tradition of moralizing literature”.3& The world of 
animals provides a “reflection”, Eu@aotec, of “every virtue”, 
TLAONS ApEthG<: it is a repository of ethical values anda 
storehouse of examples of moral virtues. 

The practice of ancient authors is congruent with these 


statements. Animals provide examples in manifold spheres of 
human individual and communal experience: marital fidelity and 
sexual self-restraint, parental care, respect and concern for 
parents, friendship, loyalty, honoring the elderly, diligence and 
industriousness, tidiness, gratefulness, modesty, self-restraint in 
food and drink, courage, and even piety, as well as political 
virtues such as a commitment to community and justice, and the 
ability to cooperate peacefully. Occasionally, however, animals’ 
behaviors are provided as negative, apotreptic examples. Their 
paraenetic effectiveness relies on the same assumption that 
Operates in protreptic exemplarity, namely that animals are 
inferior to humans. As Quintilian noted, one can argue that 
people as rational beings should act differently than animals. 
Epictetus says (Diatribes 2.9.1 - 7): 


OUkK EoTL TO TUXOV AUTO HOvov avOpwttou EttayyeALav 
TIANpWoat. ti yap Eottv GvOpwrtoc; ZWov, pnoi, AoytKov 
Ovntov. Ev8uc Ev tT AoytK®@ tivwv xwplcopuEsa; Tav 
Onpiwyv. Kai tivwy GAAwv; Tov TpoBdtwv Kal THv Opoiwv. 
“Opa ovv un ti TW WC ONpiov ToLoNs: Ei SE uN, 
AMWAECAG TOV AVvOpwttov, OUK ETIANPWOUG Try ETtayyeAtav. 
Opa pn Tt wo TpOBatov: ci SE UN, Kai OUTWC ATWAETO O 
dv8pwttos. tiva ov TloLobyEV Ws TIPOBata; Stav THs 
yaotpocs Eveka, 6tav tTHv aidoiwv, étav eikf, 6tav 
puTtapGdc, OTaV AVETILOTPETITWC, TOG ATIEKALVAHEV; ETL TA 
TIpOBata. tl ATIWAECAHEV; TO AoyLKOV. Otav HaXitws Kal 
BAABEPDs Kat BUULKDG Kai WOTLKG)G, TOO GTIEKAivapEV; ETtt 
ta Onpia. 


Merely to fulfill the role of a human being is no simple 
matter. For what is ahuman being? ‘A rational and mortal 
creature,’ someone says. First of all, what does the rational 
element serve to distinguish us from? ‘From wild beasts.’ 
And from what else? ‘From sheep and the like.’ Take care 
then, never to be like a wild beast; otherwise you will have 
destroyed what is human in you, and will have failed to 
fulfil your part as a human being. Take care, that you never 
act like a sheep; or else in that way, too, you will have 


destroyed what is human in you. ‘When is it, then, that we 
act like sheep?’ When we act for the sake of our belly or 
genitals, when we act at random, or ina filthy manner, or 
without proper care, to what level have we sunk? To that of 
sheep. What have we destroyed? What is rational in us. 
And when we behave aggressively, and harmfully, and 
angrily, and forcefully, to what level have we sunk? To that 
of wild beasts.37 


Both wild and domestic creatures are deprecated in this strongly 
phrased blanket condemnation. Animals are perceived as 
carriers of vice and irrationality; they are not models of self- 
restraint, justice, peacefulness, and concord, but of the opposite. 

As a Stoic, Epictetus draws a thick dividing line between 
animals and human morality. In authors more sympathetic to 
animals and recognizing the existence of an affinity between 
them and humankind - such as Plutarch, Aelian, and Philo’s 
nephew Alexander, whose speech is quoted in De animalibus - 
we find specific behaviors of certain animals singled out as 
morally reprehensible. For Alexander and Plutarch, the “vices” 
of animals are an indication of their share in reason (Philo, De 
animalibus 66; Plutarch, De sollertia animalium 963A: one can 
speak of various degrees of virtues and vice in animals because 
they partake of reason). When “bad” animal behaviors are 
described, the apotreptic intention of such passages is indicated 
by references to the human world. Alexander, for instance, 
describes male pigeons’ sexual licentiousness (66): 


The male pigeon has a habit of breaking the eggs and 
keeps hovering about while the female sits on the eggs. 
When they are seized with wild passion, they do not 
confine themselves to their own species. Instead they rush 
deviously into perversions because of insatiability. Men 
think in like manner as they continually indulge in various 
foods and develop that inevitable wantonness. When their 
prostitutes are engaged by others, they pursue new 
passions and are incited to do unusual things. 


Pigeons’ unbridled desire is transgressive as it makes them act 
against their own offspring (destruction of eggs) and cross 
species boundaries. As Alexander compares men’s lack of self- 
restraint to that of the pigeons, the latter’s conduct becomes a 
caricature of human behavior. 

Unbridled sexuality is also the main vice that Aelian 
associates with animals. The male wrasses become mad 
(olotpobvtai) when they see a female and follow her “like 
youths when they have seen an amorous girl” (De natura 
animalium 1.2: WoTtep OUV VOUNV EPWTLKNV VEeavial 
8eaoduEvot); male mullets, when they see a female of their kind, 
hurry after her madly with intention of copulation (ievtat kata 
uiEv oiotpoUHEVoL) “like licentious young men eyeing a very 
pretty girl” (1.11: ota Srtou veaviat akOAaoToL HEipakoG 
Tlapadeovons EU WdAa wpLKiic ETopOaAyioavtec). In both cases 
unbridled sexual desire gets punished: fishermen use a female 
as bait and easily catch male fish. The motif of punishment 
emphasizes the moralizing dimension of the stories.38 


Animal exemplarity and education 


Quintilian and Origen have raised pertinent questions about the 
persuasive potential of animal moral exemplarity. It is therefore 
reasonable to ask about the moral efficiency of animal 
paradeigmata and their intended audience. It is worth noting 
that they are recurrently associated with education and moral 
exhortation addressed to the young. In Philo’s De animalibus, it 
is Philo’s young relative Lysimachus who is particularly moved 
by Alexander's defense of animal rationality and exemplary 
stories showcasing animal virtues. Philo himself, at the 
beginning of his response to Alexander's arguments, tells 
Lysimachus (73): 


I was nurtured with such instructions throughout 
childhood, on account of their certainty, intriguing names, 
and easy comprehension. And it is not that I studied them 


thoroughly, but surely I know them well. Nor are you 
ignorant, as expressed by the tone of your voice and 
indicated by the constant nodding of your head (...) You 
seemed to be absorbed like bacchanals and corybants, 
whose self-proclaimed revelations are not consistent with 
the reports of researchers and interpreters. 


In his commentary, Terian suggests that in speaking of “such 
instruction”, Philo is referring to Aesopian fables.39 However, 
Alexander's speech is not about Aesop's fables; rather, it is filled 
with examples of purportedly real animal behaviors, which are 
provided with moral pertinence by the application of an ethical 
vocabulary and references to the human world. This suggests 
that moralized accounts of animal behaviors and habits were 
considered useful in education. Philo identifies reason for their 
usefulness: they are easy to understand and interesting to 
students. De animalibus pictures the appeal they have to the 
young in the reaction of Lysimachus, who, Philo says, was 
“absorbed” with Alexander's speech. Plutarch also recognizes 
the educatory usefulness of animal stories. The core of De 
sollertia animalium consists of a speech contest between two 
youths who have been asked to argue for the rationality of 
animals - one for the rationality of land-animals, the other of 
water-animals. Their arguments require them to adduce many 
stories demonstrating that animals possess virtues, which is 
considered a mark of their rationality. The stated aim of the 
contest is to decide whether land- or water-creatures are more 
intelligent, but this is merely an excuse for the debate: both 
speeches at the end are pronounced to be parts of an argument 
that animals have a share in rationality. Yet, it is reasonable to 
look beyond these explicitly stated aims: for the young 
contestants, learning and presenting praiseworthy animal 
behaviors involves thinking about virtues and ethical valuation. 
In Byzantium, the educational potential of animal exemplarity is 
acknowledged by an epigram on Oppian’s Halieutica, a poem 
that describes the world of fish in unmistakably moral terms 
(Anthologia Palatina 16.311): 


‘OTtmLavoc GEALSEoow AAiTAoa pOAa ouvaWac 


OrKATO dot VEOLG SWov ATIELPEOLOV. 


Oppian, collecting in his pages the tribes that swim the 
sea, 


served to all young men a dish of fish infinite in variety.40 


This educational application of moralized animal narratives 
raises question about their relation to the animal fable, which 
constituted an important element of early education in 
antiquity. The fable has several elements that distinguish it 
clearly from animal paradeigmata; above all, it is overtly fictitious 
and typically features talking animals, while animal 
paradeigmata, dependent on the existence of a body of 
zoological literature, aspire to factuality. Yet, the moral purpose 
that perspires from animal exemplarity associates them with the 
fable, as does the anthropomorphizing language of animal 
paradeigmata, which assigns to them human moral values.41 


Note: 


Funding from the European Union’s Horizon 2020 research and 
innovation programme under the Marie Sktodowska-Curie grant 
agreement No 754513 and the Aarhus University Research 
Foundation. 
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Notes 


The Greek text follows von Arnim 1962; the translation 
is from Lamar Crosby 1946. 


Cf. e.g. Philo of Alexandria’s De animalibus, where 
chapters 47 - 50 contain examples of animals’ self- 
restraint, 51-59 courage, 60 - 65 justice and 
statesmanship (the text is extant only in an Armenian 
translation; throughout the paper I rely on the English 
translation and chapter numbering in Terian 1981, 67 - 
108; the praise of animals and their virtues in De 
animalibus comes from the speech of Alexander, Philo’s 
nephew and a defender of animals’ rationality, with 
whom Philo disagrees); Gryllus the pig in Plutarch’s 
Bruta animalia ratione uti discusses courage (987C - 
988E), self-restraint (988 F-991D), and intelligence 
(991D - 992D). 


Origen, Contra Celsum 4.97. Origen dedicates to Celsus’ 
discussion of animals chapters 4.74 - 99. On Celsus and 
Origen’s response to him, see Borret 1976, 9 - 246; 
Frede 1994; Frede 1997; Frede 1999; Bergjan 2001. 


To most important recent book-length contributions 
belong Sorabji 1993; Newmyer 2005 (focused on 
Plutarch); Gilhus 2006; Smith 2014 (focused on Aelian) 
and sourcebooks: Newmyer 2011; Harden 2013; Lewis 
and Llewellyn-Jones 2018. 


The Greek text and translation follow Colson 1941. 


For a variation on this story, see Aelian, Varia Historia 
2.28: Themistocles saw fighting roosters when 
marching against the Persians and pointed out their 
bravery to Athenian soldiers, filling them thus with 


courage. See also Diogenes Laertius 2.30: Socrates 
showed fighting roosters to the general Iphicrates; 
Plutarch, De Stoicorum repugnantiis 1048A: Chrysippus 
considered roosters useful as they rouse the battle 
spirit in men. For cultural significance and ambivalence 
of a cock and cock-fighting in antiquity, see Csapo 
1993a; Csapo 1993b. 


Literature on ancient exemplarity is abundant, though it 
tends to focus on historical exempla in Roman literature 
and their connection with mos maiorum; see e. g. 
Chaplin 2000, 1 - 29 and recently Roller 2018. For a 
general overview of the rhetorical paradeigma, see 
Alewell 1913; Gazich 1990 (who focuses on Quintilian, 
but also discusses his predecessors). For exempla in 
imperial moralizing literature, see Morgan 2007, 122 - 
157, who notes that “[e]ven animals can serve as 
exempla, and Aelian’s On Animals is in part a series of 
illustrations of virtues and vices from the animal 
kingdom”. 


The Latin text and translation come from Russell 2001. 


For Greek and Latin terminology, see also Alewell 1913, 
19 - 24; for parabole and paradeigma Demoen 1997, 138 
f. and Nunlist 2009, 262 n. 21, who observes that 
“[r]hetorical attempts to draw a clear dividing line ... 
were not universally accepted.” Urban 2011, 103 notes 
that “the limitation of exemplary content to the 
historical acts of well-known figures is more a product 
of modern scholarship on exemplarity than of the 
Roman conception of exempla”. 


The Greek text comes from Hajdu et a/. 1998. 
Trypho, Peri tropon 200 (Spengel): tapddetyya Eott to 


TIPOVEYOVOTOG TIPAYUATOG TIapevOEots Ka’ OUOLOTNTA 
TWV UTIOKELMEVWV TIDOG TLAPAiVEOLV TIPOTPOTTAG A 


attotports Evekev. See also an overview of definitions 
of paradeigma in Alewell 1913, 24 - 28. 


I follow the edition of Palmieri 1981 - 2. 


These distinctions draw ultimately from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric 2.20. 1393a, where two types of paradeigmata 
are distinguished: those consisting of to Agéyetv 
TIpayHata TIpoyevouEva, “talking about past events” (i. 
e. historical examples), and those consisting of facts 
invented by the speaker (tO aUtov Troteiv). To this 
second category, Aristotle says, belong tapaBoAn 
(“comparison, parallel”) and Adyot (here meaning 
“fables”, such as Aesopian fables and Libyan fables). 
Aristotle's example of a parabole, however, does not 
relate to the animal world; and in general, he focuses 
on demonstrative rather than paraenetic use of 
paradeigmata. Cf. also Politics 2.5. 1264b, where Aristotle 
refers to what he calls “a parabole from animals” (€k 
tTHV Onpiwv) in Plato’s Republic, namely Socrates’ 
argument that men and women should be occupied 
with the same pursuits, for this is the case in the world 
of animals (451d - e). 


For another instance see Plutarch, An seni gerenda 783 F, 
where the example of ants and bees is used to argue 
that one should not abandon political activity in old age, 
“flor no one ever saw a bee that had on account of age 
become a drone, as some people claim that public men, 
when they have passed their prime, should sit down in 
retirement at home and be fed, allowing their worth in 
action to be extinguished by idleness as iron is 
destroyed by rust.” (trans. Fowler 1936). 


The Greek text and translation come from de Lacy & 
Einarson 1959. 


Cf. Philo, Vita Mosis 1.109, where gnats are referred to 


as dpavh Kai NUEANUEVa CHa, “insignificant and 
negligible animals”, and contrasted with lions and 
panthers. 


In Philo’s De animalibus 11, men’s attitude towards 
animals is compared with their attitude towards women 
(the speaker is Alexander, Philo’s nephew): “Just as men 
ignore the weakness of women - as is common in every 
community whether in times of war or peace - and 
subjugate them only to themselves, considering the 
disadvantaged female sex unfit for state affairs, so, I 
think, when humans saw all the dumb animals bending 
downward to the earth, whereas they themselves stood 
upright end erect upon the ground, they differentiated 
between their own good attributed and the condition of 
the dumb animals.” 


The Greek text and translation come from Lutz 1947. 


For the outline of the ancient philosophical debate on 
animals and their status, see Sorabji 1993; Gilhus 2006, 
37-63. 


The English translation is by Saunders, in Cooper 1997. 


The concept does not have merely a moral dimension, 
which is relevant to this contribution, but also other 
aspects. For a discussion and collection of passages, see 
Boas 1933; Lovejoy and Boas 1935, 389 - 420; Gill 1969. 
Lovejoy and Boas discuss “theriophily” within the 
broader phenomenon they call “a primitivism”; a 
similar association is found in Sorabji 1993, 161: “The 
praise of animals as superior may be compared with 
the Greek tradition of the noble savage which hymns 
people both real, like the Scythians, and imaginary like 
the Hyperboreans.” 


Newmyer 2011, 37. Plutarch’s Bruta animalia ratione uti, 


where a pig argues for the superiority of animal life, is a 
clear example of a non-serious treatment; it features 
most prominently in discussions of ancient 
“theriophily”. 


Gill 1969, 406. 
Diogenes Laertius 6.22, 24. 


The Greek text follows the edition of von Arnim 1962; 
the translation is that of Cohoon 1932. 


For more examples, see Weber 1887, 174 - 176; he 
observes that in Cynics, “hominum stultitis ita evincitur, 
ut comparationibus a stultissimo quoque animalium 
genere petitis illos bestiis quidem non meliores esse 
ostendatur” and that animal examples are adduced 
“obtrectationis causa”. 


Aelian, De natura animalium Prol.; 2.11 (p. 35, |. 2-7); 
see also e.g. 4.45, 7.10 (p. 168, |. 21 - 25) (numbering of 
chapters and pages refers to the edition by Garcia 
Valdés et al. 2009) and Smith 2014, 111 f.; Garcia Valdés 
2003, 46. Cf. also Smith 2013, 76 on Aelian’s stories 
about human-animal erotic relationships: “animals are 
elevated by their participation in erés with a human 
partner. When it comes to erés, Aelian seems to 
reinforce the old Stoic categorization whereby humans 
are elevated above irrational beasts. This distinction is 
suspicious in a text that otherwise idealizes animals in 
their natural state.” 


Cf. Plutarch, De amore prolis 493E - F, Bruta animalia 
ratione uti 990C - D vs. Amatorius 767D; for animal 
exemplarity and marriage in Plutarch, see Jazdzewska 
2020. 


The phrase “indifferent and almost invisible creatures” 


in Terian’s translation is reminiscent of apavéotepa in 
the previously discussed passage of Philo (Quod omnis 
probus liber sit 133). 


On this passage see Jazdzewska 2020, 180f. 


The Greek text comes from Paton et al. 1929; translation 
from Helmbold 1939. 


An anthropocentric teleology was professed by Aristotle 
and the Stoics. According to Plutarch, Chrysippus said 
that “bugs are useful in waking us up and mice in 
making us attentive about putting things away 
carefully” and “cocks have come into being for a useful 
purpose, for they wake us up and pluck out scorpions 
and arouse us to battle by inducing an eagerness for 
valor (...)” (De communibus notitiis adversus Stoicos 
1044D, 1049A; trans. Cherniss 1976). See Sedley 1991 
and Sorabji 1993, 198 - 201. 


Cf. also Origen, Contra Celsum 4.86: “After this, as 
though striving still further to degrade the human race 
and liken it to the irrational animals, and wanting to 
avoid omitting any of the stories told of animals which 
point to their superiority, he even says that some 
animals possess powers of sorcery (...)" (E&fjc 6€ 
TOUTOLG WoTtEpeEl Ett TAELOV KaTAaBLBAoaL AYWVLGOUEVOG 
TO TWV AVEpwrtwv yEvos Kail ECoUOLWOaL TOIG GADYOLG 
Kal UNd€ev 6 TL KATOALTIELV BEAWV TOV Ev TOI AADYOLG 
LOTOPOULEVWV EUPALVOVTWV TO HETCOV, Kai TA TAS 
yonteiac pnoiv eivat kai év Tlol TOV GAdywv). For a 
modern response to animal exemplarity, cf. Fuhrmann 
2015, 166, who accuses Dio Chrysostom - who, as we 
saw, used animal paradeigmata in the Bithynian 
speeches - of “inflicting shame and humiliation on his 
audience by using degrading metaphors and unfriendly 
comparisons" (italics original); Dio, Funrmann says, 
“used hostile comparisons” when speaking to the 


Prusans, in order “to embarrass them and thereby 
manipulate (...)”. 


The Greek text follows Borret 1968, the English 
translation Chadwick 1965. 


The Greek text and translation follow Cherniss and 
Helmbold 1957. 


Duff 1999, 32. See also Zadorojnyi 2010. 


The Greek text comes from Schenkl 1916; the 
translation from Hard 2014. 


Cf. also Aelian, De natura animalium 1.23 (fish sargue), 
6.28 (octopus); cf. also 7.34, where a purple shellfish’s 
gluttony is punished. For sex and morality in Aelian, see 
Smith 2014, 180 - 185; for sexual desire punished in 
Oppian’s Halieutica, see Kneebone 2008, 40 - 43. 


Terian 1981, 183. 


The Greek text comes from Beckby 1965, the translation 
from Paton 1918. 


For fables in the imperial period and their use in 
moralizing texts, see Morgan 2007, 57 - 83; for some 
cross-pollination of exemp/um and fable, see Urban 
2011, 102-115. 
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“A Small Mirror of Greater and Nobler 
Enterprises” - Ants in Greek Imperial 
Literature 


Dominik Berrens 


It is widely held in classical scholarship that there was no 
continuation of the systematic study of flora and fauna after the 
fundamental works of Aristotle and his student Theophrastus. 1 
In the Imperial period, the writings of Aristotle (or Hellenistic 
epitomes) served as reference books and, to a certain extent, as 
a treasure trove, from which suitable examples could be 
extracted for further, but more literary or ethical engagement 
with the animal world. This does not mean, however, that 
information about animals could not be transmitted ina 
specialized context and that no new insights were gained. On 
the contrary, knowledge about animals was substantially 
expanded and made public, especially in the fields of medicine 
and agriculture. However, information was not collected for its 
own sake or out of research interest in these cases, but 
ultimately only to serve the (economic) interest of humans, who 
benefit from the breeding of certain species for food, materia 
medica, as companions or working animals, etc. The information 
transmitted is therefore often limited to what is necessary for 
this purpose. Columella, for example, declines at the beginning 
of his treatment of beekeeping to explain the complicated 
reproduction of bees in great detail because this is - in his 
Opinion - not necessary knowledge for a farmer and is of no 
further importance.2 

In addition to this practical knowledge, however, 


extraordinary and often miraculous behaviors of animals were 
mentioned in literature.3 While Aristotle's research program 
sought to derive a coherent theory from the collected facts 
which could trace individual observations back to their 
underlying causes,4 more anecdotal collections of extraordinary 
animal behaviors emerged since the Hellenistic period. Pliny 
describes this attitude explicitly in the 11 book of his Naturalis 
historia at the end of a paragraph in which he summarizes some 
much-debated questions about the physiology of insects (11.8):5 
denique existimatio sua cuique sit; nobis propositum est naturas 
rerum manifestas indicare, non causas indagare dubias (“Finally 
let each man form his own opinion, but our purpose is to point 
out the manifest properties of objects, not to search for doubtful 
causes”).6 

While for Aristotle, the 8auudotov was the precondition and 
the incentive to examine the causes of an admirable peculiarity 
more closely, it became an end in itself in the Hellenistic period 
at the latest.” The search for underlying causes is even a 
hindrance in these cases because it makes the miraculous 
appear less wondrous. 

Another key element of this kind of ‘zoology’? is its 
relationship to humans. Often, the animal behavior presented is 
supposed to hold up a mirror to human beings. The ant-state in 
Plutarch’s dialogue De sollertia animalium (968D) is quite directly 
called ptkpov KAaTOTITpOV HELCOVWV Kal KAAALOVWwv (“a small 
mirror of greater and nobler enterprises”19) making it an apt 
quotation for the title of this article. It is easy to imagine that 
such a focus on humans was accompanied by a strong 
anthropomorphic interpretation and description of animal 
behavior. 

In this article, I will review these postulated characteristics of 
Greek ‘biological’ literature of the Imperial period on the basis 
of descriptions of ants. The presentation and authorization of 
biological knowledge is of particular interest, as well as the 
handling of sources. I will show that texts about these animals 
are in fact highly literary and regularly anecdotal. Moreover, 
these texts often deal with supposedly miraculous behavior. 


They are, however, not just light entertainment, but also address 
much-debated questions such as those about the mental 
abilities of animals and thus, the difference between humans 
and animals. I will also present some examples of newly gained 
zoological knowledge that does not seem to derive from 
Aristotle. I hope to demonstrate in this way that the ‘biological’ 
literature of the Imperial period has many interesting features 
to offer and is not just an epigone of the much more valued 
Aristotelian texts. 

Before presenting some actual examples, I will first show 
why ants offer a good basis for the examination of characteristic 
elements of the literature in question, and give a short overview 
of the sources I used. 


Ants in ‘biological’ literature 


Texts on ants are a Suitable test case for reviewing the 
characteristics of Greek ‘biological’ literature of the Imperial 
period. Ants are often mentioned in the ancient Greek and Latin 
texts. Therefore, there is enough material to study the 
particularities of the Imperial literature and to distinguish them 
from those of earlier epochs. 

Throughout the Greco-Roman antiquity, ants have been 
portrayed as comparable to humans. It was especially the 
complex social structure of the ant nests that was considered to 
be similar to human societies. Aristotle counts these animals 
among the so-called C@a ttoAttika (“social animals”) together 
with humans, bees, wasps, and cranes.'1 Because of their 
assumed similarity, ants are not only related to humans in terms 
of their social life, but also in many other aspects, which at first 
glance have little to do with it. This assumed connection 
additionally leads to an interest in these animals and - toa 
certain degree - to a familiarity with them. At the same time, 
however, it also means that descriptions of these animals have 
always been strongly influenced by views on human society. This 
effect will be significantly enhanced in the Imperial literature, as 


we Shall see. 


Plutarch and Aelian 


Before discussing the examples in more detail, it might be 
helpful to briefly characterize the two works they are taken 
from, Plutarch’s dialogue De sollertia animalium and Aelian’s De 
natura animalium. Although both works clearly have different 
characteristics and intentions, they often use similar exempla, 
which suggests that they might draw from similar sources. !2 
Neither Plutarch’3 nor Aelian conducted biological research on 
their own, as Aelian explicitly states in the proem to his work. 14 
His contribution is the collection and the pleasant literary 
presentation of zoological knowledge. Both texts often refer to 
certain literary authorities, Aristotle in particular, but Plutarch 
and Aelian sometimes convey the impression that they could 
rely on experts with personal experience with the respective 
animals and their behavior.1> The knowledge gained from these 
sources is usually granted more authority than mere book 
knowledge.'6 The aim and intention of both works has 
consequences for their structure. While Aristotle, for example, 
arranged his works according to systems of organs or overall 
topics, and Aristophanes of Byzantium ordered his epitome of 
Aristotle animal after animal,!7 this is the case neither for 
Plutarch nor for Aelian. 

Plutarch’s dialogue contains, for the most part, a discussion 
about whether land or water animals are more intelligent. After 
a short introductory scene, Aristotimus gives a speech in favor 
of land animals and Phaedimus follows, arguing for water 
animals. The dialogue ends rather abruptly when all participants 
agree that both groups of animals have a certain share in 
reason. This might be the overall aim of the dialogue, anyway, to 
demonstrate that humans and animals differ in terms of 
intellect and reason not so much in quality but in quantity as 
Autobolus already states at the beginning of the dialogue 
(962C - D).18 This assumption of only quantitative differences 


between human and animal intelligence may have contributed 
to an anthropomorphic interpretation of animal behavior. 
Neither of the two speeches proceeds with a sophisticated 
logical argumentation. Instead, they offer a more or less 
connected series of various anecdotes that show seemingly 
intelligent animal behavior.19 The strategy does not consist in 
conviction through compelling logic but through the sheer mass 
of ‘evidence’. Even if some are doubted, there would still be 
enough ‘evidence’ to support the position. Cicero, for example, 
structured the first book of De divinatione similarly. Such a form 
of argument also fits well with the real aim of Plutarch’s work, to 
demonstrate the cleverness of all animals.29 

Aelian, on the other hand, purposefully did not apply any 
order to his collection of anecdotes. He justifies his decision in 
the epilogue as his aim not to bore his audience:2' 


oida Sé tt kai éxetva OUK éttatvéoovtai tte, ei yr) Kad’ 
EKAOTOV THV CWWV ATIEKPLVG HOL Tov Adyov, HNSéE idia ta 
EKGOTOU ElTtov GBpOa, aveutta SE Kal TA TroLKiAa TIOLKiAWG, 
Kal UTED TIOAAMY SLEEAAGOv, Kal TI HEV ATTEALTIOV TOV TrEpi 
tTHVSE Adyov THV CwWwV, TIA SE UTEGTPEWA UTEP TAS AUTWV 
pUoews Etepa eipwv. Eyw SE TIPWTOV HEV TO EYOv LdLov OUK 
ell thc GAAou Kpioewes TE Kai BOUANOEWS SO0AOG, OUSE 
(NUL SEiv ErteoSat ETEPW, OTtOL W’Gv aTIdyn: SEUTEPOV SE 
TH TIOLKIAW TAG AVayVWOEWS TO EPOAKOV Onpwv Kai trv Ek 
TOV OHOiwV BSeAvyULav ATIOsLSpdokwyv, oiovei AELUva 
Tlva fh OtTEMavov WPAtov Ek Thc TOoAUXpotac, WC 
avOeopopwy THv Cwwv THY TIOAAGY, WhOnv Setv trvde 
vpavai te Kai StamtA€Eat trv ouyypayny. 


Iam aware too that some will express disapproval because 
T have not in my discourse kept each creature separate by 
itself, and have not said in its own place all that is to be 
said about each, but have mixed the various kinds like a 
varied pattern in the course of describing a great number, 
at one point dropping the narrative about such-and-such 
animals, at another going back and stringing together 
other facts about their nature. Now in the first place, 


speaking for myself, Iam no slave to another’s judgement 
and will: I maintain that it is not my duty to follow 
another's lead wherever it may take me. And in the second 
place, since I was aiming to attract through the variety of 
my reading matter, and since I flee from the tedium 
arising from monotony, I felt that I ought to weave the 
tissue of this narrative of mine so as to resemble a 
meadow or a chaplet beautiful with its many colours, the 
many creatures, as it were, contributing their flowers.22 


Both texts, De sollertia animalium and De natura animalium, 
feature the elaborate literary stylization of scientific knowledge 
that characterizes ‘biological’ literature after Aristotle and 
Theophrastus.23 


The ant nest 


The first example discussed here is the description of an ant 
nest. Before going into the details of the ancient texts, one has 
to be aware that the conception of a prototypical ant nest in 
antiquity differed from that of a modern Central European 
person. Typically, ants in texts of the Greco-Roman antiquity are 
small, black, live on grains, and build large subterranean nests, 
i.e. not anthills.24 These characteristics apply more or less to the 
harvesting ants of the genus Messor, which is quite common in 
Mediterranean countries and to which belong many different 
species.25 These animals feed mostly on grains and excavate a 
subterranean nest which they access through a hole on the 
surface. In many nests, there is also a small wall built around 
this hole.26 

Aristotle did not give a detailed description of the ant nest, 
at least not in the writings we have, and only briefly stated that 
their work can be seen on the surface.27 References to the large 
system of winding underground passages can be found in Attic 
drama. Here, it is used, for example, as a simile for the 
chromatic scales of the so-called ‘new music’.28 Plutarch and 


Aelian, on the other hand, describe the ant nest in a detailed 
and anthropomorphic manner. Plutarch’s account is as follows 
(De soll. an. 968A - B): 


TOUG SE TAG HUPUNKLAG aUTwv Emi TH KaTAYAGEtv WoTtEp EF 
Avatouf|s tnpobvtac2? ovK amtoSéxouat: A€youot &’ oUv 
ouK EUOEiav Eival trv AMO Ths OTs KaBOSov OVS’ 
eUTIOpov GAAW Onpiw StefeAGetv, GAAG KapTtatc Kai 
OTPEBAOTNOL KEKAAOHEVAG UTIOTIOPEVOELG Kal AVATPNOELG 
éxovoatc €ic TpEic KOLAOTNTAG ATIOTEAEUTMOAV, WY TV HEV 
EvSLaitnud KOLVOv autoic Eival, trv 5é TOV ESwSipwv 
TapEtov, cic SE thy Tpitnv amotiBeoOat touc BvroKovtac. 


I do not approve those who, to make a complete, as it 
were, anatomical study of ant nests, maim them. But, be 
that as it may, they report that the passage leading 
downward from the opening is not at all straight or easy 
for any other creature to traverse; it passes through turns 
and twists with branching tunnels and connecting galleries 
and terminates in three hollow cavities. One of these is 
their common dwelling-place, another serves as 
storeroom for provisions, while in the third they deposit 
the dying.3° 


Plutarch confers authority on his description of the ant nest by 
referring to eyewitnesses who are said to have unearthed ant 
nests specifically for study, although he does not appreciate 
such an approach. He does not give us a proper reason for his 
rejection of this method, but it can be assumed that Plutarch 
argued out of his appreciation of the animals and their feelings, 
which were as important to him as those of humans. Whether 
such an investigation actually took place is doubtful. The nature 
of the findings presented here and the fact that no specific 
persons are mentioned speak against it. Nevertheless, it is 
worth noting that by giving the impression of observation of 
animals, Plutarch acknowledges the principally higher authority 
and value of knowledge gained through this method compared 


to that gained from mere book-learning. 

The structure of the description corresponds to the alleged 
observation. Starting from the entrance on the surface, the 
recipient follows the narrator through winding corridors and 
galleries down into the actual nest. According to Plutarch, this 
consists of three separate chambers. These chambers are said 
to each serve a specific function representing typical admirable 
characteristics of the ants: community, stockpiling, and burial of 
the dead. As becomes clear in this passage, Plutarch humanizes 
the ants to a certain extent. 

This humanizing tendency is even more explicit in Aelian’s 
text. The structure of his description (NA 6.43) of the ant nest is 
similar to that of Plutarch’s text, which could suggest a common 
source, but Aelian’s account is significantly more extensive and 
literarily further developed: 


DUptyyacs pEv AiyuTttiac GS5ouotv ol ouyypayetc, AS5ouot SE 
Kai AaBupivOouc tiwdc Kpnttkous €ketvoi te autoi kal TO 
TOV TIOLNTHWV POAOV: HUPUNKWv SE Ev YEWPUXLG TIOLKIAOUG 
Te Atpartouc kai EALyyous kal TepLoSouc OUTIW toaoL. 
ooygia 5 dpa try uTtéyeLov oikovouiav trvde 
UTIEPYACOVTAL OKOALWTATNV, TOI ETILBOUAEUOUOL OWLOL 
tv Onpiwy Tapodov SuoTtopov A Kai TlavTEAWs Gmopov 
attopaivovtss. trv S€ yf Av EEopuTtOVOLV, AAA Kal 
TAUTNV ye UTEP TOU OTOLioU TlEepLBaAdvtEc olovei TEixn 
Tid Kai TIPOBANAta EpydaCovtal, Wc UN TO USwp to €& 
ovupavod KataGéov eita padiws avtous EmKAUoav fF 
ATIOAEON Tdvtadc fA tous ye TIAEiotous. aitaotac S€ tivac 
HEoas StetpyoUoas amt GAANAWV TOUG YNPayouG 
StatetxiZouot Kai pdAa Evtéxvwe, eiev 5’Gv oi xpot tpetc, 
Ws év oikia coBapa. Kai tov HEV datto~aivouotv éoov 
avépva eivat, év W Statt@vtat oi Gpp_evec kai dcov ouv 
autotc OAAu: tov S€ EtEpov, EvOa ATIOTiKTOUOL KUOUGAL 
yUpunKss, oiovel yuvatKWva: Tpitov &’Etepov Bnoaupov TE 
Kal OLpOv ATtoKpivovot Tots NEPOLOHEVOLG OEP AOL. Kal 
ote Toydouaxos Evtabt€a oUtE TWKPATNS UTEP TAG 
agtocnAou oikovoutias omouddaCovtec St6GoKOUOLV AUT. 


Historians celebrate the underground passages of the 
Egyptians; they also with the company of poets celebrate 
certain labyrinths in Crete. They have yet to learn of the 
elaborate tracks, windings, and passages dug by ants in 
the earth. Now in their wisdom these make their 
underground dwelling so very tortuous as to render access 
difficult or totally impossible for such creatures as have 
designs upon them. And the soil which they excavate they 
put around the mouth, forming as it were walls and 
barriers, so that the rain which rushes from the sky may 
not easily flood them and destroy all or at any rate most of 
them. And with consummate skill they build partitioning 
walls, as you might say, to separate their cells from one 
another, and as in some fine house, there will be three 
divisions: the first they design for the, as it were, ‘men’s 
quarters,’ in which the males live and any females that are 
with them; the second, in which the pregnant bring forth 
their young - the ‘women’s quarters,’ as it might be; and 
the third they set apart as a treasury and a pit for the 
seeds they have collected. And no Ischomachus, no 
Socrates, with their interest in the management of a 
household on admirable lines, is there to teach them these 
things.3! 


Like Plutarch, Aelian starts, so to speak, at the surface, then 
describes the winding corridors, and finally reaches the actual 
nest, which also consists of three chambers. The description is 
framed by comparisons to human achievements:32 At the 
beginning, Aelian mentions two famous buildings of antiquity 
and in the end, he alludes to a classical work of ancient literature 
for the good management of the household, Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, and more specifically to the seventh book of this 
work. In this book, the bee-state serves as a good model for the 
human household.33 This learned intertextual allusion to the 
second group of insects perceived as well-organized, 
underscores Aelian’s artistic literary stylization of biological 
topics. 

It is important to note that it is through this kind of 
comparison of achievements of humans and animals that Aelian 


depicts those of animals as superior. Animals do not require any 
special instructions or tools but accomplish their tasks naturally 
and every day,34 while the human achievements are regarded as 
exceptional and unique. This denigration of human 
achievements through the seemingly equivalent deeds of 
animals is a typical element of Aelian’s Natura animalium.35 
Aelian stresses, even more explicitly than Plutarch, that the 
design of an ant nest is due to their “intelligence” or “wisdom” 
(cowia). Plutarch only describes the consequences for other 
animals that result from the winding corridors, whereas Aelian 
states that they are designed for exactly this purpose, namely to 
stop potential aggressors from entering the nest, or at least to 
hinder them. Similarly, Aelian describes the walls around the 
Opening on the ground as a deliberately-built barrier against 
potential floods.36 

Aelian portrays this behavior of the ants as well-considered 
and rational, and in doing so, he is, for example, opposed to the 
thesis of Aristotle, who, for instance in Physics (2.8.), also refers 
to ants as part of his discussion of the final cause in nature. The 
final cause in nature, Aristotle states, is best seen in the other 
animals which work without art, investigation, or planning 
(udALota 5€ pavepov Emi TOV Cwwv TH GAAWy, G OUTE TEXVN 
ovte Cntnoavta ote BouAEvoduEvVa Trott; 2.8. 199a20f.). He 
cites spiders, ants, and similar animals37 as examples where 
some people are unsure as to whether they perform their works 
due to reasoning or to something else (68ev Stattopoboi tivEec 
TLIOTEPOV VM FA Tivt GAAW Epyacovtat ot t’ apaxvat Kal ot 
UUPUNKEs Kai Ta ToLadta; 2.8. 199a21 - 23). Since even plants 
have organs for special purposes, Aristotle continues, this serves 
as proof of his thesis that there is a final cause in nature. Thus, 
according to Aristotle, there are facilities and structures in 
nature comparable to human téxvn (“art”; “craft”). In the case 
of animals and plants, however, these exist without 
consciousness or planning, due simply to the purposefulness of 
nature. The mental abilities of animals seem to be closer to 
plants than to humans, at least in this passage.38 We see that 
Aelian argues quite differently. Incidentally, Aelian also seems to 


contradict the common Stoic doctrine. Seneca (ep. 121.22 f.39), 
for example, considers the ability of birds and bees to build 
nests as instinctively innate and not somehow learnable.4° We 
will briefly discuss Aelian’s relationship with the Stoics later, but 
we will now return to the description of the ant nest first. 

The wall around the entrance that Aelian mentions is an 
interesting feature. As already noted, such a wall can be found 
in some ant nests although Aelian seems to be the only ancient 
author who mentions it. Thus, despite the literary stylization and 
humanization, some interesting traces of new empirical 
knowledge can be found in De natura animalium. Where it stems 
from, is hard to say. 

A further element of anthropomorphization, which is typical 
of Aelian’s work, is the use of words from the human world to 
describe animals. In this case, the ant nest is compared to a fine 
house (oikia coBapd): there are three sections of the ant nest 
and these have equivalents in a human palace. It is striking that 
although the number of chambers agrees with that in Plutarch’s 
description their ascribed functions do not. Aelian divides his ant 
palace into men’s (4vSpwv) and women’s quarters (yuvatkwv), 
and a storeroom (8noaupoc). The burial of the ants mentioned 
by Plutarch, which is an important topos in ancient literature, is 
also dealt with in this chapter by Aelian (see below), but not in 
direct connection to the description of the nest. Here, as in all 
other surviving reports with the exception of Plutarch’s, burial 
takes place outside the nest, which also corresponds to current 
biological knowledge.‘! Interestingly, the earliest attestations of 
burying ants stem from the Hellenistic period not from the 
Corpus Aristotelicum.42 


The storage of grain 


The storage of grain is surely one of the main characteristics of 
ants and is commonly praised in many ancient texts, including 
Plutarch and Aelian. In this context, interesting interpretations 
of the treatment of grains by ants can be found.43 Ants are said 


to bite through the grain in order to prevent further 
germination. There are, however, different reports of exactly 
how they do this.44 Plutarch describes the procedure as follows 
(De soll. an. 968A): 


UTIEPBAAAEL SE TIAoav ETtivoLav GUVEDEWS A TOO TUPOD TAG 
BAAOTHOEWG TIPOKATaANWLc: OU yap Sf TapayEveEt Enpoc 
o0U6’ Gonmtoc aAAd Staxettat kai yaAaktootat 
uEetaBdadAwv eic TO mu_Etv: iv’ OUV UN yEVOUEVOG OTIEpUa 
Tryv ottiou xpeiav StapBeipn TapayEevy 8’ autoic 
ESWSiYOS, EEEGBiovol thy apyXnv, ay’ hc Tov BAdotOv O 
TLUPOG Awpinow. 


But what goes beyond any other conception of their 
intelligence is their anticipation of the germination of 
wheat. You know, of course, that wheat does not remain 
permanently dry and stable, but expands and lactifies in 
the process of germination. In order, then, to keep it from 
running to seed and losing its value as food, and to keep it 
permanently edible, the ants eat out the germ from which 
springs the new shoot of wheat.45 


A quite simple behavior of ants - the eating of the shoot from a 
grain - is here (and in all the other texts that describe this 
behavior) interpreted as an example of intelligence and 
forethought. Aelian describes it similarly (NA 2.25): 


[...] EKAoTOU OTEpUATOG SLaTPNOaVTEG TO HEOOV, TO HEV 
EKTIEOOV SEtTIVOV YiVETAL TH HUPUNKL Ev TH TEWG, TO SE 
Aounov Gyovov Eotl. TaAau@vtat 5é dpa oi yevvator 
oiKOVoHOl Kai ppoupol tooto, iva un tTHv 6uBpwv 
TIEPLDPEVOAVTWY, Elta EkPUOLV OAOKANPa Ekeiva Svta 
AGBn tia kai dvaGnAn, Kai ToUtTWV yEvoHEVWY ATpoyia 
Kai ALU® SLO YELUMVOG TIEPLTIEOWOL, Kai aUTOIs EEaUBAWON 
rf oTtousn. 


[...] after boring through the middle of each grain. What 


falls out becomes the ant’s meal at the time; what is left is 
infertile. This is a device on the part of these excellent and 
thrifty housekeepers to prevent the intact grain from 
putting out shoots and sprouting afresh when the rains 
have surrounded them, and to preserve themselves in that 
case from falling victims during the winter to want of food 
and to famine, and their zeal from being blunted.46 


In this case, the ants bore through the middle of each grain and, 
furthermore, there is a connection to rain as a cause or at least 
an accelerator of germination. In fact, ant species of the genus 
Messor remove the husks and dispose of them in special places 
outside the nest. However, this does not prevent germination, 
but serves for easier digestion. Workers chew the seeds and mix 
them with saliva for several hours to break the starch into 
simpler sugars. The crumbly chewed mass is also referred to as 
“ant bread” and is food for adult animals and larvae.47 If this 
behavior is behind the statements of the ancient authors quoted 
here, this clearly shows two things: firstly, since this behavior is 
not mentioned by Aristotle (at least not in the texts we have), 
new knowledge about animal ethology must have been gained 
and, moreover, recorded. Secondly, this observation is not 
presented in an objective or neutral style but interpreted as a 
sign of the admirable mental abilities of these little animals. In 
this respect, they are presented as having the same (if not 
better) abilities as humans. 

It is interesting to note that before describing the 
preparation of grains Aelian gives an account of how these 
grains are collected. Here and even more extensively in 6.42, he 
portrays ants on their hunt for grains as a little army. He reports 
(6.42) that the bigger ants - to which he refers to as leaders 
(fyeyoves) - climb the stalks and bite off the ears, which are 
then collected by the rest. These remove the husks and bring 
the grains to the nest. While this presentation of ants as an army 
- which is quite common in ancient literature48 - is certainly a 
humanization of animals, the account itself is largely true.49 The 
only other description of this behavior is preserved in the 


Physiologus (12). Aristotle’s much shorter report of the foraging 
tracks has already been quoted (see n. 27). 

Aelian even suggests that ants find a clever re-use for the 
husks (NA 6.43): 


oomov SE kal EKelvo TIPOOaKNkoa, STL Apa Touc TEeBvEdtac 
HUPUNKaG Oi TIPOONKOVTEG Ev Talc THV TUPWV KNSEVOUOL 
BuAakioLy, Ws TaTEpas f Tay TO iALov Ev Talc Gopotc ot 
Gv pwrtou. 


I have also heard the following example of their 
cleverness: their relations bury dead ants in the capsules 
of wheat, just as men bury their parents or all whom they 
love in coffins.>° 


Such anthropomorphic behavior can, of course, not be observed 
in nature,°1 but the account demonstrates that Aelian aims to 
present his animals as at least as good as humans in terms of 
cleverness, and especially morality. He therefore combines two 
important qualities often ascribed to ants, the preparation of 
grain and their care for each other even after death. 


Cleanthes and the ants 


Another interesting story reported by Plutarch and Aelian is also 
concerned with the behavior of ants towards their dead 
relatives. Plutarch explicitly cites the story as an attack against 
common Stoic doctrine according to which animals have no 
share in the Adyoc.>2 As already mentioned, this is anyway a 
major line of reasoning in the dialogue De sollertia animalium. 
Ants, it is said, possess first principles or literally “seeds” 
(oméppata)>3 of self-control, cleverness, and justice (Eveott 5é 
TIOAAG HEV EYKPATELAG OTTEPUATA TIOAAd SE PPOvNOEWS KA 
S5iKaLoGUVNG; 967D - E).°4 To prove this claim, Plutarch, or to be 
more precise Aristotimus in Plutarch’s dialogue cites the story of 


Cleanthes (Frg. 515 SVF) and the ants (De soll. an. 967E - F): 


6 yév obv KAgavOnge éAeye, KaiTlep OU PAOKWV LETEXELV 
Aoyou Ta CHa, TOLAUTH SBeWpia TlapatuxEtv: WUPUNnKaAG 
eAGelv Ertl UUPUNKLOV ETEPAV HUPUNKG VEKPOV (EPOVTAG: 
avLOvtas ov Ek ThG HUPUNKLas Evious olov Evtuyxavetv 
autots Kai TIGALv KateépxeoOat: Kai tobto Sic A tpic 
yeveoBal: TEAOG SE TOUG HEV KOTWOEV dvEvEyKElV WOTIED 
AUtTpa tod veKpod oKWANKAG, ToUG 6’ EKEitvov APAHEVOUG 
amtodovtac S€ tov vexpov oixeo@a. 


Now Cleanthes, even though he declared that animals are 
not endowed with reason, says that he witnessed the 
following spectacle: some ants came to a strange ant nest 
carrying a dead ant. Other ants then emerged from the 
nest and seemed, as it were, to hold converse with the first 
party and then went back again. This happened two or 
three times until at last they brought up a grub to serve as 
the dead ant’s ransom, whereupon the first party picked 
up the grub, handed over the corpse, and departed.°> 


This nice little story has much argumentative force because 
Plutarch lets Cleanthes himself - the successor of the school 
founder Zeno - tell this incident although it contradicted the 
Stoic position on reason in animals.56 The anecdote reveals 
several quite human traits of the ants: a) they recognize their 
own loved ones and are devoted to them even after death; b) 
they can communicate with their neighbors (it should be noted 
here that Adyoc also means the reasonable, articulated 
language); c) they are also able to trade.°” The not-so-positive 
quality of doing business with the other colony’s dead does not 
seem to bother Aristotimus here. 

As miraculous as this story may sound, it contains 
interesting zoological information from today’s perspective. 
Obviously, these ants feed on meat, otherwise the worm could 
not be a suitable ransom. This is certainly common knowledge 
to us, but by no means for the ancient world, since, as already 


stated, it was assumed that ants feed on grain. The earliest 
allusions to a carnivorous diet by hunting are only found in the 
first century BCE.°8 Aristotle expressly denied that ants hunt.°9 

More clearly than Plutarch, Aelian emphasizes that 
Cleanthes was wrong in his position and had to revise his 
opinion in protest.©9 This is remarkable insofar as it is generally 
held that Aelian is influenced by Stoic doctrine. However, he 
seems not to have been a devoted disciple nor to have adopted 
their teachings systematically.61 This is shown not least by the 
following passage (NA 6.50): 


KAeavOnv tov ‘AcoLov KathvayKaoE Kai GKovta Eiéat Kai 
ATLOOTAVvat Tots Gwots TO kai Ekeiva AoyLOHOO Nn 
SLAVAPTAVELY AVTLAEyovta LoxupWc kai Kata KPATOG 
Lotopia ToLaUTh paotv. EtuXEV O KAEavONns KaBNhYEVOG Kal 
HEVTOL Kal OXOANv dywv PaKpotépav GAAWG. OUKOOV 
UNPUNKEG Tapa Tots Ttoolv Hoav avt® MoAAOL. 6 SE dpa 
opa €& atparod twos Etépac veKpov WWpUNnka WUPUNnKaG 
GAAous KopiZovtas éc Oikov ETEPWV Kai EaUTOIC OU 
ouvTpOMwy, Kal ETtL YE TH XEIAEL TAG UUPUNKLOG EOTHTAG 
QUT@ VEKpW, KaL AVLOVTAG KOTWOEV ETEPOUG Kal OUVOVTAG 
Totc E€votc WE ETT TLVL ELTA KATLOVTAG TOUG aUTOUGS, Kal 
TIAEOVAKLG TOOTO. Kal TEAEUTHVTAG OKWANKA OLovel AUTPA 
KOHLOaL, ToUG dé Exetvov HEV AaBetv, TpoeoBat S€ Sévitep 
Ov ETIyOVTO vekpov. kal Ekeivouc UTIOSéEaoOat AopEVvWG 
WG ULOV KOULZOEVOUG F ASEAMOV. Ti Obv TIPdc TadTta 
‘Hoiodoc A€éyet, A€ywv (Op. 277 - 279) dtt dpa 6 ZeUc Tas 
UOELG ATEKPLVE, Kai OUV Kai “ixOUoL Ev Kai Onpoi Kai 
oiwvotc TIEtTENVOotc ESwkEV EOVELV AAANAOUG, ETtEL OU SiKN 
EOTL HET AUTOIG, AVOpwrtoLot 6 ES5wk_E Siknv”; GAA’ OUK EpEt 
tadta o Mpiapos, ei ye kal Exetvoc tov “Ektopa EAUOATO 
TIOAAGY KELUNALWV Kal BaULGoTHv Tapa TOO AvOpwrtou O 
GvOpwrttoc kai tod Hpwos kai TOO ALdoc Exydvou kai EkEtvoG 
Wv Exyovoc toU Adc. 


The following story, they say, shows how Cleanthes of 
Assos was forced against his will and in spite of his 
vehement arguments to the contrary, to make a 
concession to animals and allow that they too are not 


destitute of reasoning power. Cleanthes happened to be 
seated and moreover was resting quietly for some time. 
Now there were ants at his feet in great numbers. So he 
observed how some were conveying a dead ant out of one 
track to a nest belonging to other ants not of their own 
kin. And they paused on the edge of the nest with the 
corpse while others came up from below and were 
together with the strangers seemingly with a view to some 
consultation; the same ants then went down into the nest. 
And this happened several times until finally they brought 
up a worm, as it were a ransom. And the other party 
accepted it and surrendered the dead body which they had 
brought. And the ants in the nest were glad to receive it, as 
though they were recovering a son or brother. 


Now what answer can Hesiod make to this when he says 
(Op. 277 - 279) that Zeus has made a distinction between 
various natures and has granted: 


“to fish on the one hand and to beasts and to winged fowl 
that they should devour one another, for among them 
there is no justice, but to mankind has he granted justice?” 


But Priam will not admit this, since it was at the cost of 
many marvelous treasures that even he, a man and 
moreover a descendant of Zeus, redeemed Hector from 
the man who was also a hero and a descendant of Zeus.®2 


As we have already seen in the description of the ant nest, the 
narration by Aelian is much more literarily elaborated and 
expanded. It is noteworthy that Aelian describes the emotions of 
the ants who received the body of their relative (aovévwc) and 
compares this exchange to the recovery of ason or brother (we 
ULOV KOULGOHEVoUG A aSeAMov). This anthropomorphizing 
description is not contained in Plutarch’s version.®3 In addition, 
references to humans and their achievements frame the story 
itself, and this framework is as extensive as the actual report on 
the animals. This shows once again the clear focus that Aelian 


has on humans in his De natura animalium. As in the first 
account of the ant nest, there is reference to Greek literature.4 
In the present case, Aelian criticizes Hesiod’s attitude, which he 
also quotes verbatim. Aelian then refers to the release of 
Hector’s corpse in the 24th book of the Iliad. In fact, the scene 
supposedly observed by Cleanthes bears some resemblance to 
the famous scene from the Iliad (24.469 - 601), so that the Iliad 
may have served as a model, although the two scenes obviously 
differ in some points.65 By referring to these two epic passages, 
Aelian suggests that ants are not only comparable to humans, 
but even to heroes and gods, for it is clearly implied here that 
Zeus has not only granted humans Sikn (“justice”) and that the 
trade between Priam and Achilles, two descendants of Zeus, is 
less marked by justice than that of the ants. Interestingly, this 
question of justice seems to be tied less to the trade in a corpse 
itself than to the amount of the ransom. 


Conclusion 


The passages discussed in the article feature some 
characteristics of the way zoological knowledge was dealt with 
in Imperial Greek literature. In many cases, these texts consist of 
individual anecdotes of animal behavior that is regarded as 
miraculous. However, the explanation of the wondrous behavior 
is usually omitted. Both Aelian and Plutarch lack a true system 
according to which the individual animal stories are ordered. 
There are reasons for this TrotKtAia in both works, as has been 
said, but these reasons belong to the fields of aesthetics and 
rhetoric, not science. 

The anecdotes are often aimed entirely at humans, who 
should take the behavior of animals as a model. The animals 
thus have an ethical value for humans. The animals themselves 
and the interest in them, per se, seems to be less focal in the 
writings. This orientation towards humans is usually 
accompanied by a strong humanization of the animals. For 
example, terms from human societies are transferred to animal 


societies more frequently in texts from the Imperial period than 
in Aristotle’s or Theophrastus’ writings. This is especially 
obvious in Aelian’s text. The humanization of animals could also 
serve another purpose. Aelian and Plutarch are eager to show 
that animals have a certain share in the Adyoc and that the 
difference between humans and animals might not be a 
question of quality but - if anything - of quantity. Therefore, 
quite simple animal behavior is often interpreted as well- 
considered and animals are credited with more reason than 
might be the case. The close relationship between humans and 
animals on a lexical level can also be helpful to this end. Thus, 
the texts presented here are not only entertainment, but also 
engaged in the philosophical debates of their time. 

The individual anecdotes embed the actual information into 
appealing stories. Specialist terms are rare, something that 
Aelian explicitly emphasizes in his proem. The real aim of Aelian 
was not to advance scientific research, but to entertain people 
and to teach morality. The use of animal stories is a means to 
this end. Nevertheless, Plutarch and Aelian at various points give 
the impression that they can resort to their own observation or 
at least to trustworthy informants. Quite often, they refer to 
them in especially wondrous reports. Although it is not always 
likely that this research has actually been done, the claim shows 
that the principle of the higher authority of one’s own 
observation compared to mere bookish knowledge was 
apparently also maintained in the literature of the Imperial 
period. 

Still, it should be highlighted that in Imperial literature some 
things are mentioned that can be observed in the natural world, 
but which are not contained in the existing writings of Aristotle, 
or which may even contradict these. Take for example the 
reference to the carnivorous diet of the ants, the preparation of 
the grains, and the mention of the wall around the opening to 
the ant nest. Despite all its literary transformation, Imperial 
natural history at times goes beyond Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, and is not just remodeling information that is 
found in the texts of these predecessors. 
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Notes 


See e.g. the articles by Lennox 1994 as well as Follinger 
1999, 254 f. and ead. 2003, 77 f.; especially for Aelian see 
Smith 2014, 4 f. 


E. g. Nec sane rustico dignum est sciscitari [...] - “Nor 
indeed is it a fit question for a husbandman to ask [...]” 
(Rust. 9.2.3). Sed ne illud pertinet ad agricolas |...] - “But it 
does not even concern husbandmen [...]" (Rust. 9.2.4). 
Haec enim et his similia magis scrutinantium rerum 
naturae latebras, quam rusticorum est inquirere. Studiosis 
quoque litterarum gratiora sunt ista in otio neque in re 
familiari quicquam iuvant, quam negotiosis agricolis. - 
“The inquiry into these and similar questions concerns 
those who search into the hidden secrets of nature 
rather than husbandmen. They are subjects more 
agreeable to the students of literature, who can read at 
their leisure, than to farmers who are busy folk.” (Rust. 
9.2.5). (all translations by Forster & Heffner 1968, 429. 
431). 


Subjects like anatomy are rarely treated, probably 
because such more jejune topics were not as 
entertaining as ethology. See Follinger 2003, 77. 


Aristotle explains his research program e. g. in his 
Analytica priora 1.30. 46a17 - 27. See Kullmann 1974, 
204 - 220; id. 2007, 156 - 181, and id. 2014, 157 f. fora 
detailed discussion. 


Lennox 1994, 13. 


Translation by Rackham 1956, 437. 


Although Herodotus already describes wondrous 
animals such as griffins (3.116; 4.13; 4.27; 4.32), winged 
snakes (3.107.2), or gold-digging giant ants (3.102 - 105) 
in his Histories, these animals are part of descriptions of 
foreign countries at the boundaries of the so-called 
OLKOUHEVN, where they belonged in Greek imagination. 


Hubner 1984, 158; Follinger 2003, 79 f. 


It is always difficult to impose modern scientific terms 
on ancient texts. I use single quotation marks to 
demonstrate that the texts in question which deal with 
animals and their supposed behavior certainly do not 
meet our modern scientific standards. 


Translation after Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 369. 


The most famous definition of this group of animals is 
in Historia animalium 1.1. 488a7 - 10, although, this 
juncture is even older because Plato (Phaedo 82bé6f.) 
had already called bees, wasps, and ants a TIOALTLKOV 
kal MUEpov yévoc (“social and gentle class”). See 
Berrens 2018, 39. 


See e.g. Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 311 f. and 
especially Kindstrand 1998, 2974 for a good overview of 
the scholarly debate about this question. 


Newmyer 2006, 8. 


WG HEV OUV kai ETEPOLG UTEP TOUTWV EoTIOUSaoTal, 
KAAS olSa: Eyw Sé tata doa oldv te hv ABpoicas kai 
TIEPLBAAWV QAUTOIGS TV OUVNON AEELV, KELUNALOV OUK 
doTtovsaotov EkTtovfjoat ttetttoteuKa. - “Now I am well 
aware of the labour that others have expended on this 
subject, yet I have collected all the materials that I 
could; I have clothed them in untechnical language, and 
am persuaded that my achievement is a treasure far 


from negligible.” (translation by Scholfield 1958, 9. 11). 
See also e. g., Kindstrand 1998, 2962; Follinger 2003, 81; 
Smith 2014, 4. Since Aelian is quite explicit in his 
intention, De natura animalium should probably not be 
considered a ‘zoological’ work proper, even though it 
contains some zoological knowledge which is only 
found there. See also Kullmann 1998, 135 f.; Kindstrand 
1998, 2955; Smith 2014, 4 f. 


For Plutarch De soll. an. e. g.: Aristotle (973A; 978D; 
979E; 981B; 981F); Theophrastus (978E); Chrysippus 
(980A). For Aelian NA e. g. ueALoooupyoi (“beekeepers” 
1.8); ol TouTMV ETtLoTHYOVvEs (“experts in this field” 
1.60); Aristotle (2.39; 2.49; 3.24; 4.55; 5.11; 6.49; 7.7; 9.6 
etc.); Theophrastus (3.17; 3.32; 5.27; 9.15; 10.35 etc.). 
See also Kindstrand 1998, 2971 - 2977 on Aelian’s 
sources. 


An impressive example can be found in Plutarch De soll. 
an. 965D, where the participants in the discussion 
prefer Optatus’ €uttetpia (“experience”) over Aristotle’s 
authority. Mossmann 2005, 154, however, considers this 
statement not so much a rejection of Aristotelian theory 
as a different kind of approach, deflecting from 
coherent theory to anecdotal knowledge. Phaedimus is 
even more explicit at the beginning of his discourse in 
favor of water animals (975D): ypnodpuat auth HEtpiwe, 
ote 60€ac prooo~wv obt’ AiyuTItiwv WW8OUG OUT’ 
ayaptupous IvéWv emtayouEevocs Fh AtBuwv Stnynoetc: a 
dé TlavtayoU Waptupas EXEL TOUG EPYACOHEVOUG Tv 
Sdadattav opWyEva kai Sidwot th OWE Miottv, TOUTWV 
oAiya Tapasnooupat. - “I shall use it (either “our 
leisure” or “the truce”) with moderation, introducing no 
Opinions of philosophers or Egyptian fables or 
unattested tales of Indians or Libyans. But those facts 
that may be observed everywhere and have as 
witnesses the men who exploit the sea and acquire 


their credit from direct observation, of these I shall 
present a few.” (translation by Cherniss & Helmbold 
1957, 415. 417). For Aelian see also Kindstrand 1998, 
2971 f. We will also see examples in the passages 
treated in this article. 


Kullmann 1998, 126 - 131; Follinger 2003, 77. 


See also Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 312; Newmyer 
2006, 2. 37; id. 2014, 528. 


Aristotimus seems to be aware of this in his speech on 
the intelligence of land animals (970E): oUk ayvod 8’ Ott 
TO TWV TIApASElyHaTWv Uv Pavettal TL TOLKiIAOV: OUK 
Eotl SE PASiWs THV EUPUWV GCWWV TIPGELV EUPEtTV LAG 
EUMAOLV ApNths Exouoav: - “Iam not unaware that you 
will think that my examples are rather a hodge-podge; 
but it is not easy to find naturally clever animals doing 
anything which illustrates merely one of their virtues.” 
(translation by Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 387). The 
transition to elephants that immediately follow the 
account about ants (968B) might also be telling in this 
respect: Oiyat Sé uh Gkatpoc Upiv pavetoBat toic 
UUpUNELv EtteLodywv tous EAE~avtas, (va TOO voO Thy 
UOLV EV TE TOLG ULKPOTATOLG GUA Kal HEYLOTOLG OWHAOL 
KATAVONOWHEV, UNTE TOUTOLG EVAPAVLCOHEVNV UT’ 
ekeivotcs Evdeouoav. - “I don’t suppose that you will 
think it out of order if I introduce elephants directly on 
top of ants in order that we may concurrently scrutinize 
the nature of understanding in both the smallest and 
the largest creatures, for it is neither suppressed in the 
latter nor deficient in the former.” (translation by 
Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 373). In slight contrast to his 
actual words, Aristotimus (or Plutarch) obviously feels 
himself that the order of his accounts might seem a bit 
odd, and therefore he has to explain it. However, this 
way of structuring his speech is not applied anywhere 
else. 


Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 312. 


On the meaning of ttotKlAia in De natura animalium and 
especially the fact that Aelian only mentions his 
‘ordering principle’ in the epilogue see Hindermann 
2016. She also argues that Aelian’s intentional lack of 
structure is meant to demonstrate that humans are not 
able to oversee the whole of nature, but that humans 
and the other animals are subject to the pervasive 
votc (Hindermann 2016, 95). 


Translation by Scholfield 1959, 387. 
Follinger 1999, 254 and ead. 2003, 77. 


In Chapter 16.43 of De natura animalium Aelian 
describes the nest of the so-called “Indian ants.” This 
description agrees in most elements with that of the 
common ants, the only difference being that the 
“Indian ants” really build a hill in order to protect 
themselves from the floods that are said to occur 
frequently in this part of the world. It is generally held, 
though, that the actual animals behind these “ants” 
might be termites. See Berrens 2018, 117 f. for a more 
detailed analysis of this chapter. 


Beavis 1988, 203; Capponi 1994, 175 n. 1. 
Bellmann & Honomichl 2007, 403. 


Historia animalium 8 (9).38. 622b25f.: fh yév obv TH 
UUPUNnKWwv Epyaoia Gov Eottv ETILTTIOANS tSEtv, Kal WC 
dei piav atpartov mavtEec BadiCovuol, kai thv amtd8notv 
TAS Tpo~fs Kai taptetav: - “Now the working of the 
ants is on the surface for all to see, and how they all go 
on one path and put aside and store their food.” 
(translation by Balme 1991, 327). The so-called atpattoc 
mentioned here refers probably to a foraging track on 


the surface and not to an underground tunnel or 
passage. However, this seems to be the meaning of the 
word in the following text by Aelian (NA 6.43). See 
Borthwick 1968, 70. 


E.g. Pherecrates Frg. 155 PCG and Aristophanes, 
Thesmophoriazusae 100. Moreover, in Ps.-Aeschylus, 
Prometheus vinctus 452 f. Prometheus claims that 
humans lived like ants in subterranean, dark caves 
before he instructed them (katwpuxeEc 6’ Evatov wot’ 
anoupot / WUPUNKEs dvtpwy Ev pUXOIc AvNALoLc). It is, 
however, questionable whether Plutarch alludes to 
these passages in his description of the ant nest as 
Borthwick 1968, 70 f. suggests. 


This is the reading in Bouffartigue 2012, 23. 


Translation by Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 373 with 
adaptations. 


Translation by Scholfield 1959, 61. 63 with adaptations. 


The chapter on ants does not end at this point because 
after the description of the nest there are accounts of 
foraging and the burial of the dead. 


See Pomeroy 1994, 276 - 280 for a good commentary on 
this passage. 


Kindstrand 1998, 2964. Hubner 1984, 161 interprets this 
as a typical motif of the “Golden Age”. 


Kindstrand 1998, 2964 f. with numerous examples. 


Here, we can see that the typical ant nest was really 
considered to be dug in the ground, for if authors in 
antiquity thought of it as an anthill, this provision 
against possible flooding would make less sense. In 
many texts a further provision against flooding is 


mentioned (Theophrastus, De signis 22.149 - 151; 
Aratus, Phaenomena 965 f.; Vergil, Georgics 1.379 f.; 
Pliny, Naturalis historia 11.109; 18.364; Plutarch, De 
sollertia animalium 967F - 968A; Physiologus 12; Isidore 
of Seville, Etymologiae 12.4.9): Ants carry their eggs or 
their stored-up grain out of the nest when heavy rains 
are imminent. There might really be an observation of 
ant behavior behind these accounts, but it is nota 
weather sign nor a sign of preparedness or even of 
mantic abilities as it is interpreted in the ancient texts. 
Goetsch 1929, 225; Berrens 2018, 335 - 337. 


As Dickermann 1911 has already shown, bees, ants, 
spiders, and birds are often cited as examples in the 
debate about animal intelligence. 


Dierauer 1977, 142 f. 


Non uides quanta sit subtilitas apibus ad fingenda 
domicilia, [...]? (23) Nascitur ars ista, non discitur. - “Do 
you not see how skillful bees are in building their 
houses, [...]? (23) This art is born, not learnt.” 
(translation by Gummere 1962, 409 with adaptations). 


Dierauer 1977, 216; Newmyer 2014, 522. 
Sun & Zhou 2013. 


E. g. Anthologia Graeca (Antipater of Sidon) 7.209; Pliny, 
Naturalis historia 11.110; Aelian, De natura animalium 
5.49; 6.43; Origenes, Contra Celsum 4.84. See Davies & 
Kathirithamby 1986, 41; Beavis 1988, 202; Berrens 2018, 
323'= 326, 


See e.g. Beavis 1988, 205; Berrens 2018, 50 f. 


Apart from the accounts cited here, Pliny states that 
ants gnaw the grain before storing it (semina adrosa 
condunt; Naturalis historia 11.109). The Physiologus (12) 


says that ants bite the grain into two (StyotopEt tous 
KOKKOuG €ic SU0). In a passage of the Geoponica 
(15.1.26) it is said that ants eat out the inner part of the 
grain (tac Evteptwvac TOV payWv apatpovol). 


Translation by Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 371. 
Translation by Scholfield 1958, 125. 


Goetsch 1929; Bellmann 2010, 95. One could also 
imagine that ants really eat out the part of the grain 
where the new shoot is going to emerge. In this area of 
the grain, the starch is being broken down to simpler 
sugars by enzymes in the grain, and will, thus, be more 
easily digestible and taste sweeter. This might be a 
reason for ants to especially eat this part of the grain. 
However, I have not found a modern biological paper 
supporting this theory. 


E. g. Anthologia Graeca (Philippus of Thessalonica) 9.438: 
ys otpatoc; Vergil, Aeneid 4.404: nigrum agmen. See 
Beavis 1988, 203; Berrens 2018, 264 f. for further 
examples. 


Lev-Yadun et al. 2015. 
Translation by Scholfield 1959, 63. 


In fact, most Hymenoptera species dispose of corpses 
and other waste differently. See Sun & Zhou 2013. 


For amore detailed account on the Stoic doctrine and 
the controversies about it, see e. g. Dierauer 1977, 199 - 
253 and 254 - 293; HUbner 1984, 155; Labarriére 2005, 
esp. 63 - 81 and 149-174; Newmyer 2006, 24 - 30; 

id. 2014, 520 - 524. Sorabji 1993 is certainly the now 
classic book on animal rationality in ancient philosophy. 
Wildberger 2008 modifies this interpretation of Stoic 
doctrine by arguing that the distinction between 


humans and animals in general was not as sharp as 
often assumed. 


This might mean, however, that ants do not possess 
these virtues in perfection. In this respect Plutarch 
differs from Aelian who grants the ants Sikn (“justice”) 
in his version of the story. See Lhermitte 2015, 276 - 278. 


The wording seems to be typical of anti-Stoic reasoning. 
See Dierauer 1977, 259 with n. 4 on this passage. Sorabji 
1993, 165 and Lhermitte 2015, 276 state that the word 
oTltépyata was probably taken over from the Stoics. 


Translation by Cherniss & Helmbold 1957, 369 & 371 
with adaptations. 


Lhermitte 2015, 108; Li Causi 2018, 105. The latter also 
states that, interestingly, no contradicting 
interpretation from the perspective of the Stoa has 
been transmitted. However, the anecdote apparently 
did not change Stoic teaching on animals. See 
Labarriére 2005, 63 f. with n. 2 who notes that Cleanthes 
himself tells the story only in Plutarch’s version. 


Sorabji 1993, 165. Lhermitte 2015, 276 f. states that the 
ants in this account have an idea of reciprocity and 
value, otherwise, the deal between the two colonies 
could not have taken place. In ibid. 299 f. he shows that 
the ants must have made some kind of ‘contract’. 


E. g. Anthologia Graeca 7.213; Suetonius, Tiberius 72.2; 
Apuleius, Metamorphoses 8.22.6; Isidore of Seville, 
Etymologiae 12.4.8. See Berrens 2018, 97 f. 


Aristoteles, Historia animalium 8 (9).40. 623b13: oi pév 
oUv HUpUNKEs OnpEVOUOL HEV OVSEV. - “The ants, 
however, do not hunt anything.” 


A detailed analysis of how this observation contradicts 


the Stoic doctrine on Adyoc can be found in Lhermitte 
2015, 107 - 113. 


See e. g. Dierauer 1977, 224, with whom Follinger 2003, 
82 agrees. A more detailed discussion of Aelian’s 
Opinion on animal psychology can be found in 
Kindstrand 1998, 2965 - 2968 and ibid. 2990 on Aelian’s 
Stoic attitude. On the question of whether Aelian can be 
considered a Stoic, see also Smith 2014, 100 - 120, who 
argues that Aelian was influenced by the Stoics ina 
broader sense, but disagreed with them on the 
question of the moral superiority of animals to humans. 
Lhermitte 2015, 113 states that there is a little 
discrepancy between the announced proof for Aoytoydc 
and the outcome of the story. Aelian does not really 
explain how the behavior of the ants is a sign for 
Aoytouos, he rather interprets it as a sign of Sikn in 
animals, which is not necessarily the same. At least to 
Aristotle, however, S5ikn presupposes Aoyoc: just think 
of the famous passage at the beginning of the Politics 
(1.2. 1253 a 7- 18) in which Aristotle clearly states that 
humans alone possess Adoyoc by which they can indicate 
right and wrong. Aelian’s emphasis on dikn might 
therefore implicitly contain a statement on the 
possession of Adyos. In a later reference to the story of 
Cleanthes and the ant (ibid. 277 f.), Lhermitte accepts 
that Aelian is in contrast to Plutarch much more eager 
to demonstrate that ants possess Sikn and Adyoc. 


Translation by Scholfield 1959, 69. 71 with adaptations. 
Labarriére 2005, 64 n. 2. 


These references are missing in Plutarch’s version as 
Labarriére 2005, 64 n. 2 points out. 


On Aelian’s references to Homer see Kindstrand 1976. 
Aelian’s chapter on the leopard (NA 5.54) that contains 


another reference to Homer is also interesting in this 
respect. See Walter 2015 for this chapter. Walter states 
(p. 195) that some parts of the wondrous behavior 
described here might actually be based on observable 
facts. 
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Biology Between Scientific Education 
and Ethical Paraenesis: The 
Physiologus 


Diego De Brasi 


Introduction 


Including a paper on the so-called Physiologus in this collection 
might be quite controversial. Considering the Physiologus a 
biological text dealing with zoological and ethological questions 
is, at the very least, unusual in modern scholarship. 

Originally written or compiled in Egypt, most likely in 
Alexandria, between the end of the 2"¢ and the beginning of the 
4th century CE,? this collection of short narratives about animals, 
plants, and stones undoubtedly belongs to the most influential 
works of ancient Christian literature. It enjoyed extraordinary 
success in the imperial era, in late antiquity, and above all in the 
Middle Ages, and its diffusion was second only to that of the 
Bible.3 Today we know at least four different Greek versions 
(redactiones)4 and several translations in different languages, 
such as Latin, Ethiopian, Armenian, Syriac, Coptic, Icelandic, etc. 
However, the Physiologus does not offer a systematic analysis of 
animal characteristics or only deal with real animals but also 
with what we would define today as mythical creatures. 
Furthermore, its short descriptions of plants and animals seem 
to serve a specific theological and allegorical scope. This has led 
the vast majority of scholars to conclude that the Physiologus 


does not represent a form of scientific education. For example, 
the German medievalist Nikolaus Henkel claims in his detailed 
study of the medieval tradition of the Physiologus that the 
collection should not be considered “the biology handbook” of 
the Middle Ages.° 

While it is common today to consider the ‘scientific’ 
descriptions as subordinate to the overall allegorical aim of the 
Physiologus, I will argue in this paper that both sections are 
equally important. In particular, I will suggest, first, that the 
Physiologus represented in late antiquity and the Middle Ages an 
example of popular science; second, that it tried to consider the 
various aspects that shaped the cultural life of that time; and, 
finally, that it also fulfilled the function of knowledge 
transmission. My argument is twofold. After a brief introduction 
to the work, in which I will describe the general structure of the 
Physiologus and its narratives, I will first explore the extent to 
which the collection is an example of biological writing. In 
particular, I will focus on the discrepancy between modern 
interpretations and late antique or medieval receptions of the 
Physiologus. Then, I will consider three narratives and show how 
the Physiologus deals with ancient biological knowledge. Ina 
short conclusion, I will summarize the different aspects 
examined. For reasons of clarity and chronology, I will examine 
only the first version of the Greek Physiologus (i. e., the one that 
can surely be dated within the limits of the Roman imperial era). 


The general structure of the collection and 
single narratives 


In the first version, the Physiologus describes in forty-eight 
chapters® the characteristics (physeis) of different animals (43), 
trees (1/2), and stones (6). At least six of the examined animals 
are mythical creatures (phoenix, siren, hippocentaur, 
aspidocelon, ant-lion, unicorn), and many of them, as well as the 
trees and some stones, cannot be conclusively identified (e. g. 


charadrios, peridexion-tree, Indian stone). This would support an 
interpretation of the Physiologus as a work whose primary 
interest does not lie in the examination of actual biological 
data.” Another element that would corroborate such an 
impression is the fact that the Physiologus does not show any 
evident concern for a systematic and coherent disposition of the 
narratives. Thus, it is impossible to determine an ordering 
principle underlying the whole collection.8 On the contrary, the 
single chapters present a recurring structure with a few 
variations.? 

The narratives begin often with a quotation from either the 
Old or the New Testament,!° usually followed by a reference to 
the authority of the Physiologus, an unspecified ‘expert of 
natural things.’11 This reference often assumes the form 6 
®vuovoAoyos EAgéEe TrEpi ..., but can also present a different 
wording.'2 The mention of someone called ‘the Physiologos’ is a 
central structural marker since it normally indicates the 
beginning of the chapter’s ‘naturalistic’ section, in which the 
physis (or rather various physeis) of the living being or stone on 
which the chapter focuses is described. After that, mostly 
introduced by another biblical quotation, we find an 
interpretation of the described characteristics in the light of the 
Christian message.'3 This interpretation takes different forms, 
which we can roughly group into two opposite and 
complementary ‘exegetical’ strategies, as Patricia Cox Miller 
recently argued.'4 On one hand, there is a tendency - common 
to many ancient works - to describe animal characteristics and 
behavior in anthropomorphic terms: The author of the 
Physiologus examines animals by assigning them human 
characteristics and, consequently, sees them as examples of 
morally laudable (or despicable) behavior. In these cases, a 
paraenetic intent is apparent.15 On the other hand, animal 
behavior is useful for discussing theological questions. In these 
cases, the Physiologus depicts the divine sphere in zoomorphic 
terms: The descriptions of the animal physeis reflect specific 
Christological concepts and often allude to the fight between 
Christ / God and the devil.1® The chapters usually conclude with 


a renewed praise of the Physiologos’s wisdom, mostly in the 
form KaA@c oUv 6 ®uotoAoyoc EAEEE TrEP i ..., Or With another 
biblical quote.!7 This general, simple structure has led some 
scholars to the conclusion that the Physiologus aims at a 
theologically motivated, allegorical reinterpretation of reality.18 
For instance, Patricia Cox Miller, arguing against previous 
scholars such as Max Wellmann, has claimed that the author of 
the Physiologus “had not perverted the Aristotelian view of 
reality.19 In fact, he was not interested in that view at all. His 
passion was nourished in another reality, the reality of nature as 
poetic text.”20 But, if we take a closer look at the texts, we will 
discover that in the Physiologus the two aspects, the naturalistic 
and the exegetical, are complementary already on the structural 
level. Let us examine an example. Chapter 20, “On the ant-lion,” 
presents the following structure: 


Bialpcal GuBdationiijoBcdlotduc EAcke--“ WUPUNKOAEWV WAETO TIapa TO TN) ExXELv 
pia SSS 
VientinormyheeAb§singpyust WUPUNnKOAEOVTOG. 
cpuor tT OG, td O& OTMLOULA HUPPNKOG. O Hev Matr|p 
—_ GapKoOPayos EOtlv, 1] OE Prythp OOTipla tpwyet, Stav SE yEvvWot tov 
HUPUNKOAEOVTAG, YEVVWOLV AUTOV U0 MUoELs ExovTa, Kai ov Suvatat payeiv 
Kpéa 61a trv MUOLV Ths UNntpdc, oUdSE Sortpta SLA TV Pow too Tatpdc: 
AMOAAUTAL OUV SLA TO PN EXELV TOO YH. 
Bibtioak qiuméation /Ghbo tot fkataotGtocg EV MaoUlG TalG OOOlG dULOU. 
— hig saad SU0 tptBOUG, OUSe STOOM AEVELVEV Ul] Mpooeuxy;—~—~S~S 
—BinTICRa DO TEIIDKA Sars IGA KAT GPApTHOAG en BAtVOVIT ETIt SUD tptBouG 


BIRGER ONG MATHS KRBTG OU VOL, GANA TO Val Val, KAt TO OU OU, KaSWG 
—ZITIEV 0 KUPtO Tw ThOOUG Xplotoc. 


Reaiéss oftthéreGyai oldquas oA Oyoc mept TOU PUppnKOAEOVTOG. 


I have deliberately chosen a chapter dealing with a mythical 
creature - the ant-lion described here is not an insect belonging 
to the Myrmeleontidae22 - because it offers the opportunity to 
observe the method that the author of the Physiologus employs 
in the ‘biological’ sections. Even if the whole chapter is probably 
the fruit of a misleading translation of the text of Job from the 
original Hebrew into Greek in the Septuagint,23 it is clear that the 
description of the ant-lion’s physis follows a precise etiological 


pattern. First, the author illustrates the anatomy of the ant-lion, 
implicitly projecting it back to its generation as a ‘product’ of the 
encounter between lion and ant. Second, it links its double- 
nature with its eating customs and consequently explains the 
reasons for its ‘extinction.’ Since the ant-lion here described is a 
fantastic animal, it is clear that this anatomical and ethological 
explanation is aimed at introducing the following allegorical 
interpretation. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that these 
observations are sufficient, from a formal point of view, as a 
biological account of the nature of the ant-lion. If the narrative 
were to end before the second biblical quotation, the 
description of the ant-lion would illustrate the reason why this 
animal cannot survive and, therefore, cannot be directly 
detected in nature. 

There is yet another passage that scholars often mention as 
proof that the ‘scientific’ explanations in the Physiologus are 
irrelevant.24 At the end of the treatment of the charadrios 
(Physiologus 3) - a bird that could be identified with the plover25 
- the author directly addresses the audience: 


But will you tell me that the plover is unclean according to 
the law26 and how is it referred to the person of the 
Savior? But though the serpent is unclean, John testified 
that “as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so the 
Son of man must be lifted up” (/ohn 3:14). For the 
creatures are twofold, to be praised and blamed. 


This passage certainly gives important information about the 
principles guiding the allegorical interpretation of the 
‘naturalistic’ section. Thus, it is clear that the physis of an animal, 
plant, or stone is not bound to a predefined allegorical meaning. 
However, it would be a mistake to conclude from this claim that 
the naturalistic section of the narrative is insignificant. On the 
contrary, the allegorical remarks do not refer at all to the 
description of the plover’s physis: it is a white bird whose 
excretions can heal eye diseases. Consequently, this 
methodological remark does not tell us anything about whether 


the ‘scientific’ observations can fulfill the function of knowledge 
transfer. 


Aspects of the reception of the Physiologus 
in late antiquity and the Middle Ages 


If it is correct to assume that the naturalistic section has an 
independent function besides its connection with the allegorical 
interpretation, we have to ask ourselves whether there is any 
evidence that can confirm this hypothesis. At least two aspects 
of the reception of the Physiologus in late antiquity and the early 
Middle Ages support this reading. 

First, there are passages in later patristic literature that 
suggest that at least some readers must have taken seriously 
the ‘scientific’ sections. Nikolaus Henkel, examining the Latin 
and vernacular (especially German) versions of the Physiologus, 
refers explicitly to several passages, which in his opinion confirm 
that the Physiologus was not considered a scientific book in the 
Middle Ages. I will focus here on four of the passages he 
mentions. The first passage rhetorically underlines the transition 
between the third and fourth book of Ambrose’s of Milan 
Commentary on Saint Luke’s Gospel (4th century CE). Pretending 
to offer a justification for his analysis of Jesus’s genealogy, 
Ambrose compares his procedure with that of sea-tourists who, 
instead of taking the direct route to their harbor of destination, 
prefer to sail along the coast and, attracted by the view, decide 
to disembark and spend time on land. This comparison leads 
him to remember the case of Odysseus and the Sirens, since 
“perhaps, too, in many situations, the very pleasantness of these 
places is an invitation to stop a while” (In Lucam 4.1 f.). At the 
same time, the mention of the Homeric episode serves as a 
pretext for the introduction of the next topic in his Commentary 
(i. e., the exegesis of Christ's temptations). Thus, Ambrose needs 
to explain what the episode means. 


Much color has been lent to this tale by the fiction of the 
poet. The story, of course, is that young maidens inhabited 
a shore bristling with rocks. By the charm and sweetness 
of their voices they drew sailors away from their course; 
these would approach for the pleasure of listening to the 
maidens’ song. And so the Sirens lured them onto the fatal 
rocks. These wretched sailors, deceived into thinking they 
were finding a trusty port, perished miserably on the 
hidden reefs. This fable has been embellished by specious 
and ostentatious representations - they depict the sea, the 
singing girls, the rocky shore. [...] And for the picture of the 
singing girls, what does it symbolize? I say that it 
symbolizes a life of enervated luxury, a love of pleasure 
that captivates and unmans you. (Transl. Ni Riain).27 


Let us put aside the fact that Henkel, having in mind the 
traditional iconography of the Sirens, misses the point of 
Ambrose’s comments on this Homeric episode,28 and, 
consequently, let us assume with Henkel that this passage 
displays the mendacious character of the Sirens’ narrative. Even 
if it were so, this passage still does not demonstrate that the 
‘scientific’ sections of the Physiologus were meaningless. Before 
I try to explain why it is so, let us quote the other passages 
referred to by Henkel. The next two are allusions to the 
Physiologus in Isidore’s of Seville Etymologies (7th century CE). In 
the twelfth book of his encyclopedic work, Isidore deals with 
animals and comments on the weasel and on the pelican. About 
the weasel, he says: 


The weasel is so named as if it were a long mouse, for a 
dart is so named due to its length. This animal, by its 
nature, practices deceit in the houses where it nurses its 
pups, and it moves and changes its dwelling. It hunts 
snakes and mice. There are two kinds of weasels; one, 
which the Greeks call iktis, lives in the wild and is larger, 
while the other wanders into houses. Those people who 
suppose that the weasel conceives through its mouth and 
bears its young through its ear are mistaken (Transl. 


Barney et al.).29 
Instead, Isidore reports about the pelican: 


The pelican is an Egyptian bird inhabiting the solitary 
places of the river Nile, whence it takes its name, for Egypt 
is called Canopos. It is reported, if it may be true, that this 
bird kills its offspring, mourns them for three days, and 
finally wounds itself and revives its children by sprinkling 
them with its own blood (Transl. Barney et al.).3° 


Henkel focuses on Isidore’s remarks about the claims he is 
quoting (i. e., on Isidore’s comment that “Those people who 
suppose... are mistaken [falso opinantur, qui dicunt...]," and his 
note, “it is reported, if it may be true... [fertur, si uerum sit...]"). 
Here, too, Henkel is right when he argues that Isidore includes 
these narratives because his encyclopedic interests force him to 
do so, but that his commitment to objective truth also compels 
him to mark preposterous stories as such.3’ Nevertheless, 
Henkel misses a basic aspect in his analysis of these passages as 
he did in his interpretation of Ambrose’s text and his exegesis of 
the so-called Liber glossarum. In this encyclopedic work, 
compiled in Visigothic Spain within the 7th century CE and widely 
used during the Carolingian Era, we find several mentions of the 
Physiologus.32 Relatively often, however, the compiler(s) of the 
glossary observe(s) that the Physio/ogus’s claims may not be 
trustworthy and signal their doubts by remarks like si creditur (‘if 
it is believed’; e. g., asida) or si tamen credendum est (‘if, indeed, 
this is to be believed’; e. g., adamans). Common to Ambrose’s 
remarks, Isidore’s comments, and the doubts expressed in the 
Liber glossarum is that these authors feel committed to pointing 
out the possible untrustworthiness of the Physiologus’s claims, 
which has two implications. On one hand, as Henkel argues, it 
suggests that the Physiologus was not taken at face value within 
erudite circles in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. On the 
other hand, pinpointing the Physiologus’s unreliability shows 


that some readers probably believed in such narratives. Then, 
why should scholars and churchmen take up these aspects, if 
this were not necessary (i. e., if they did not need to correct the 
opinions of those who believed in such claims)? A somehow 
anachronistic comparison might be drawn with the present. 
Today, for instance, enough people believe that vaccines cause 
autism, climate change is fiction, or the coronavirus disease is 
bogus. The information on which these opinions are based is - 
according to the actual state of research - false but often 
presented in forms that resemble scientific reports and 
analyses. It is, thus, undeniable that such pseudoscientific 
essays fulfill the function of knowledge transfer (even when they 
convey false information). The Physiologus seems to operate 
under similar circumstances: it conveys, as we will see in the 
second section of this paper, ‘scientific’ knowledge that was 
widely known at the time of its composition. That erudite 
scholars did not regard this knowledge as fully trustworthy does 
not mean that non-specialists did not also use the Physiologus as 
a zoology (or more in general biology) compendium. 

The second aspect that supports an interpretation of the 
Physiologus as a work attempting some kind of knowledge 
transfer is the material history of this book in the Byzantine 
Empire. Stavros Lazaris has shown that the Physiologus has a 
particular stand in the manuscript tradition.33 Lazaris rightly 
points out that the text of the first version of the Physiologus is 
often included in manuscripts that present and gather other 
scientific or didactic texts.34 Lazaris refers to a future work 
dealing with this subject matter,35 but for my purposes, it is 
sufficient to indicate a few examples. The MS Barocci 50, a 
parchment codex from the first half of the 10th century 
preserved at the Bodleian Library in Oxford, gathers together 
with the Physiologus (ff. 350'-353Y) grammatical treatises, 
poetical texts, and collections of aphorisms.3¢ In particular, the 
Physiologus seems to build a naturalistic section together with a 
treatise on quadruped animals by the grammarian Timotheus of 
Gaza (ff. 354'-357¥).37 In the manuscript A 45 sup., a parchment 
codex from the 13th century CE preserved in the Biblioteca 


Ambrosiana in Milan, the Physiologus appears among medical, 
astrological, historical, and religious texts.38 Lazaris notices, 
further, that the transmission of the Physiologus follows an 
ordering principle based on a zoological, not on a moral 
classification: The narratives have titles that recall the animal 
examined, and there is no indication of ordering principles 
based on moral topics or similar.39 Moreover, the naturalistic 
sections had, so to Say, a life of their own. Sometimes, the 
manuscripts reproduce only the description of the animal 
physeis, while biblical quotations and allegorical interpretations 
have disappeared.40 An example of this is MS Barocci 50.41 
According to Lazaris, finally, the iconography shows that 
Byzantine readers perceived the Physiologus as a ‘scientific’ text 
too. Indeed, we find in the manuscripts only depictions of the 
animals and their physeis, while there is no graphic realization 
for the allegorical/theological aspects.42 Besides, few 
manuscripts represent the Physiologus (i. e., the author of the 
collection) as a philosopher and scientist rather than as a wise 
man or theologian. This is the case, as Lazaris claims,43 of folio 
204° in the Codex Vaticanus Graecus 695, a manuscript from the 
14th-15th century CE preserved in the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana,“4 and of folio 41Y in the Codex Graecus 35 (olim 1296), 
a paper manuscript from the second half of the 14th century CE 
preserved at the Universitatsbibliothek in Leipzig.49 In both 
these manuscripts, the Physiologus is represented sitting ona 
cathedra, with his right hand lifted, a depiction which reminds of 
that of Aristotle in MS Barocci 87, a paper manuscript from the 
15th century CE preserved in the Bodleian Library and containing 
the text of the Aristotelian Organon and other logical treatises.46 
Furthermore, the graphic representations of the Physiologus in 
the Vaticanus graecus and the Leipzig codex recall other 
depictions of authors in medieval manuscripts but present a 
fundamental difference. While miniatures often represent 
authors in their function as writers, the Physiologus's depiction 
in the Vaticanus graecus and the Leipzig manuscript suggest 
that he is carrying out a didactic function. According to Lazaris, 
then, all these aspects - the book contexts in which the 


Physiologus is transmitted, the relative independence of the 
‘naturalistic’ sections within the history of textual transmission, 
and the iconography related to this collection - are enough 
circumstantial evidence to argue that at least some Byzantine 
readers must have considered the Physiologus as an example of 
didactic or scientific literature.47 

Both these last remarks on the material history of the 
Physiologus during the Byzantine Age and the previous 
clarifications on its reception in Latin late antique and early 
medieval texts suggest that medieval readers in both Western 
and Eastern Europe considered the Physiologus not exclusively 
as an allegorical treatise. On the contrary, some audiences 
appear to have regarded it as a didactic, ‘scientific’ or 
naturalistic text. However, these conclusions apply to later 
stages in the text’s reception. In the next sections, I will argue 
that even at the time of its first ‘publication,’ the reader deemed 
the Physiologus a ‘scientific’ text, which aimed inter alia at the 
transmission of knowledge. 


The meaning of physiologia 


The first aspect that we should consider is the meaning of the 
word Physiologus itself and its cognate physiologia. Arnaud 
Zucker48 and especially Michael J. Curley49 and Steven Di 
Mattei5° have dwelled on this topic in detail; thus, a short 
reassessment of the evidence will suffice. Physiologos is usually 
translated as ‘naturalist,’ being a composite adjective/noun 
deriving from the combination of physis, ‘nature,’ and logos, 
‘reason, account, explanation, narrative, speech (etc.).’ Similarly, 
physiologia is usually translated as ‘science (or discipline) of 
nature.’ However, as Zucker notes, the term physiologos does 
not simply designate a nature observer, but “an interpreter of 
nature who is capable of deciphering the rationale of (and 
behind) natural phenomena.”°! Likewise, physiologia is a 
“preliminary kind of knowledge, which enables an observer to 
see reality as it is, to see through it, and to interpret it, i.e. a 


knowledge that makes it possible to recognize the meaning 
behind every appearance.”52 This connotation is present in all 
Greek texts mentioning physiologia. In particular, we cannot and 
should not postulate, as Curley has done, that the meaning of 
the term physiologia has slightly changed over the centuries. 
According to Curley, physiologia moved from a more 
metaphysical ‘philosophy of nature’ in classical Greece to a 
synonym of divination in the 1S century BCE to a metaphysical 
theology based on the correspondence (similitudo) between 
natural phenomena and theological ‘data’ in late antiquity.>3 As 
Di Mattei rightly points out, we should differentiate, instead, 
between the content of physiologia and the form its 
transmission assumes.°4 Our ancient sources are quite 
unanimous in recognizing that physiologia studies nature and its 
metaphysical causes,°> but that different types of authors, like 
Hesiod, Homer, Parmenides, can engage in this study and, thus, 
physiologia can assume different forms.° In particular, 
beginning with the Stoics, there is a need for allegorical exegesis 
that enables readers to decipher the physiologia present in the 
works of poets and non-philosophical authors.°” Physiologia, 
then, has been tied to metaphysics and, consequently, to the 
divine sphere since its origins, and no semantic change has 
occurred through time. The evidence for even a minimal change 
in the meaning of physiologia during Hellenistic and Imperial 
times is weak. Curley quotes, for instance, a passage from 
Diodorus Siculus (1St century BCE), in which the historian 
describes the customs and culture of the Tyrrhenians 
(Bibliotheca historica 5.40 f.). Diodorus claims: “Letters, and the 
teaching about Nature and the gods they also brought to 
greater perfection, and they elaborated the art of divination by 
thunder and lightning more than all other men (ypaupata 5€ 
Kai puotoAoyiav kai BeoAoyiav EFeTtOvnoav Erti TAEOV, Kal TA 
TIEpL TV KEpaUVOOKOTILAV HAALOTA TIaVTWV AVOPWTTIWV 
éfe_pyaoavto, Transl. Oldfather).” Curley dwells on the 
juxtaposition of the terms ypayuyata, puotoAoyia, SeoAoyia and 
Ta Tlepi THY KepauvooKorTtiav and argues that this hints at 
different connotations of the term physiologia. In his view, 


physiologia would imply a knowledge of the occult.°8 But there is 
a simpler explanation: Diodorus offers just a list of Tyrrhenian 
intellectual achievements, and the juxtaposition of physiologia 
and theologia is just a juxtaposition.59 Much more important are 
two other testimonies examined by Curley: Plutarch and 
Clement of Alexandria. In his treatise On Isis and Osiris, Plutarch 
describes the customs of the Egyptians and claims that they 
honor animals for their usefulness and symbolism and that, in 
some cases, one aspect is paramount, while both are in many 
other cases (380F). Curley focuses especially on a passage in 
which Plutarch compares Egyptian animal symbolism, Greek 
sculpture, and Pythagorean number theory. The whole passage 
reads: 


If, then, the most noted of the philosophers, observing the 
riddle of the Divine in inanimate and incorporeal objects, 
have not thought it proper to treat anything with 
carelessness or disrespect, even more do I think that, in all 
likelihood, we should welcome those peculiar properties 
existent in natures which possess the power of perception 
and have a soul and feeling and character. It is not that we 
should honour these, but that through these we should 
honour the Divine, since they are the clearer mirrors of the 
Divine by their nature also, so that we should regard them 
as the instrument or device of the God who orders all 
things. And in general we must hold it true that nothing 
inanimate is superior to what is animate, and nothing 
without the power of perception is superior to that which 
has that power - no, not even if one should heap together 
all the gold and emeralds in the world. The Divine is not 
engendered in colours or in forms or in polished surfaces, 
but whatsoever things have no share in life, things whose 
nature does not allow them to share therein, have a 
portion of less honour than that of the dead. But the 
nature that lives and sees and has within itself the source 
of movement and a knowledge of what belongs to it and 
what belongs to others, has drawn to itself an efflux and 
portion of beauty from the Intelligence “by which the 
Universe is guided,” as Heracleitus has it. Wherefore the 


Divine is no worse represented in these animals than in 
works of bronze and stone which are alike subject to 
destruction and disfiguration, and by their nature are void 
of all perception and comprehension. This, then, is what I 
most approve in the accounts that are given regarding the 
animals held in honour. (Transl. Babbitt).6° 


Three aspects are worth noting here. First, there is no mention 
in this text of the word physiologia. Plutarch describes Egyptian 
animal symbolism but does not present a definition for the 
‘science of nature.’ Second, Plutarch’s argument here is an 
expression of his respect for animals: he claims that animals are 
more divine, and thus worthier of honor than sculptures and 
numbers. Third, Plutarch follows in his reasoning ‘Platonic’ 
patterns, since his argument rests on the genuine Platonic 
premise that what participates in the activity of the soul (i. e., 
living beings) is superior to what does not participate in it (i. e., 
inanimate things). Thus, to use this passage as evidence for a 
change in the meaning of physiologia is at least far-fetched. In 
Clement of Alexandria, we finally find a definition of the “true 
Gnostic science of nature”: 


On completing, then, the whole of what we propose in the 
commentaries, on which, if the Spirit will, we ministering to 
the urgent need, (for it is exceedingly necessary, before 
coming to the truth, to embrace what ought to be said by 
way of preface), shall address ourselves to the true gnostic 
science of nature, receiving initiation into the minor 
mysteries before the greater; so that nothing may be in 
the way of the truly divine declaration of sacred things, the 
subjects requiring preliminary detail and statement being 
cleared away, and sketched beforehand. The science of 
nature, then, or rather observation, as contained in the 
gnostic tradition according to the rule of the truth, 
depends on the discussion concerning cosmogony, 
ascending thence to the department of theology. Whence, 
then, we shall begin our account of what is handed down, 
with the creation as related by the prophets, introducing 


also the tenets of the heterodox, and endeavouring as far 
as we can to confute them. But it shall be written if God 
will, and as He inspires; and now we must proceed to what 
we proposed, and complete the discourse on ethics. 
(Transl. Wilson)®1 


It is correct that we find here a rather specific understanding of 
physiologia. However, we must again distinguish between two 
aspects: on one hand, the subject matter of physiologia per se, 
which is explicitly defined as cosmogony, and, on the other 
hand, the method of a gnostike physiologia, a distinct type of 
‘science,’ explicitly labeled as ‘science of wisdom.’ Thus, Curley 
is right in seeing this passage as a piece of evidence for his claim 
that physiologia might assume different nuances; nevertheless, 
it must be noted that Clement highlights his conception of 
physiologia by clearly branding it as gnostike. Consequently, we 
should consider this passage as an example of added meaning, 
not of semantic change about physiologia. 

This critical discussion of some pieces of evidence used by 
Curley in support of his argument should not discredit, however, 
the value of his analysis. Indeed, Curley rightly claims at the end 
of his analysis: “Nor did the word physiologos ever mean simply 
‘the naturalist’ as we understand the term, [...] but one who 
interpreted metaphysically, morally, and, finally, mystically the 
transcendent significance of the natural world.”®2 
Unfortunately, he argues on this premise that “the Physiologus 
was never intended to be a treatise on natural history.” The 
problem with this conclusion is twofold. First, the Physiologus 
does not present a methodological chapter in which the author 
explicitly expresses the aim of the collection. Consequently, we 
cannot draw any conclusions about the intention of the book. 
Second, as we have seen, physiologia - and Curley agrees on this 
point - never meant ‘science of nature’ in the naturalistic, 
modern connotation of the terms. A physiologos (to use the 
Greek term) has always been an observer of nature who, 
because of his observations, tried to investigate and explain its 
metaphysical backgrounds. This means, in turn, that the 


Physiologus was conceived, already at the time of its first 
publication, as a work within the limits of the ‘science of nature.’ 
Nevertheless, the fact that the rationality behind the Physiologus 
is different from our naturalistic view and the Aristotelian one (i. 
e., that this type of ‘science of nature’ is theological, paraenetic, 
and allegorical) does not imply that the ‘scientific’ sections have 
no didactic value of their own. 

To prove this, let us focus on a few textual examples. 


Textual examples 


1 The enhydros animal (Physiologus 25) 


The first passage I would like to examine is the Physiologus's 
description of the enhydros, which commentators often identify 
as an otter. The text in Sbordone’s edition reads:63 


"Eott CWov AEyOuEvov Evuspoc, Hopeny Exouod KUVOG, 
exOpa dé Eott to KpoKodeivov. KOlUWHEVOG SE 6 
KPOKOSELAOG, AVEWYHEVOV TO OTOUG EXEL: ATEPYXETAL OUV F 
Evudpoe, kal ypietat SAov TO OMA TINA, Kai ETTAV 
EnpavOA Oo tinAdc, GAAEtaL Eic TO OtTOUA TOO KpoKOSEiAOU, 
Kal TIAVTaG TOUG TOpoOUG aUTOO TpwyeEt Kal Ta EyKata 
KatEoOieL."EOLKEV OUV 6 KPOKOSEOG TH StaBoAw, 1} SE 
Evudpoc €ic TO to LwWthpoc huWV TpdowTtov AauBavetat: 
AaBwv yap 0 Kuptoc nudv Inoobc Xptotoc trv xotkhv 
oapka, KateéBn Eic Tov ALSnv, Kai EAUGE Tac OdUvac TOO 
Bavadtou, eipnkwe tots ev Seouotc: EFEAGate, kai tots Ev TH 
OKOTEL: AvakaAUPENte. Kai TAaALV 6 ATtdoTOAOG: “TIO COU, 
O8avate, TO vikoc, To cou, ‘ALS, TO KEvTpOV"; Kal dvEoTh 
TPLHEPOG Ek VEKPWV, OUVaVaOTNOAds AUTH thy xoiknv 
ovotav. 


There is an animal called enhydros, with the shape of a 
dog. It is the enemy of the crocodile, and when the 
crocodile sleeps with its mouth open, the enhydros comes 
and smears its whole body with mud, and when the mud 


dries it leaps into the mouth of the crocodile, and eats all 
its passages and consumes its entrails. The crocodile is like 
the devil; the enhydros assumes the person of our Savior. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ taking flesh of earth descended to 
Hades and loosed the pangs of death, saying to those in 
bonds, ‘Come forth’, and to those in darkness, ‘Be 
uncovered.’ And again the Apostle: “Where is your victory, 
O death? Where is your sting, O Hades?” (First Corinthians 
15:55). And Christ rose from the dead on the third day, 
raising with him the earthy substance. 


This chapter builds a thematic unit with the following chapter 
26, which examines another hardly identifiable animal: the 
ichneumon. Both animals, we learn, behave similarly. After they 
have smeared clay on their bodies, they attack their 
archenemies, the crocodile (enhydros) viz. the serpent 
(ichneumon) by jumping into their pharynxes and eating their 
entrails. This description may sound odd at first glance, even 
fantasy that only aims to illustrate Christ’s descent into hell and 
his fight with death and evil. A quick look at coeval literature 
shows, however, that this is not the case. The ichneumon's 
narrative in particular was widespread in antiquity. Various 
authors, such as Herodotus, Nicander, Strabo, and Pliny the 
Elder, inform us that the ichneumon was a well-known animal in 
Egypt.°4 Almost every Hellenistic or Imperial author also 
describes the hostility between the ichneumon and the crocodile 
or the serpent, sometimes with sobriety,65 sometimes with a 
predilection for gruesome details.o° Interestingly enough, this 
narrative seems to have its origins in the pseudo-Aristotelian 
ninth book of History of Animals, which describes the behavior of 
the ichneumon in similar terms (8 (9). 6. 612a15 - 20). However, 
this extravagant story is most likely the result of a 
misunderstanding, as Olga Chernyakhovskaya suggested.®7 In 
the fifth book of History of Animals, Aristotle describes parasitic 
wasps, which are also called ichneumones. According to Aristotle, 
these parasitoids, after killing a spider, transport its corpse to a 
hole in the wall, cover it with clay, and lay their eggs within so 


that people believe the new wasps are born from clay-covered 
insect cadavers (5.20. 552b26 - 30).68 Examining Nicander’s 
description of the ichneumon, Chernyakhovskaya notes that both 
the identical name of the animals and the mention of clay (pelos) 
in the description of the wasps might have enriched the 
narrative about the enmity between ichneumon and snake.®9 It is 
extremely interesting that many sources present the ichneumon 
as an enemy of both the serpent and the crocodile (e. g. Strabo, 
Geography 17.1.39; Pliny the Elder, Natural History, 8.85 - 90), 
while the Physiologus, as we have seen, distinguishes between 
enhydros-crocodile on the one side and ichneumon-serpent on 
the other. This can mirror the influence of specific religious 
aspects, as Emma Brunner-Traut has argued. By doubling the 
narrative of the ichneumon vs. crocodile/serpent, the Physiologus 
creates a perfect parallelism: the enhydros, an amphibious 
animal, fights against another amphibian, the crocodile, 
whereas a land animal, the ichneumon, fights against another 
land animal, the snake. The narratives of the Physiologus show 
parallels with an Egyptian mythological narrative of the battle 
between the sun god and darkness. Brunner-Traut has shown 
that there are at least two versions of this narrative. According 
to the first, older one, which originates in the Buto region, the 
enhydros is associated with the sun god and the crocodile with 
darkness; according to the second, more recent one, whose 
Origins are in the Heliopolis region, the ichneumon is associated 
with the sun god and the serpent symbolizes darkness. 7° We 
can thus observe that two different traditions - a pagan, 
pseudoscientific one and a religious, Egyptian one - conflate in 
the Physiologus.’1 What is even more important, however, is that 
we can explain the ‘weird’ story about the enhydros as the result 
of a cultural process transforming genuine scientific information 
into a pseudoscientific one, easily adaptable to allegorical and 
moralizing interpretation. The original scientific information is, 
of course, Aristotle’s description of the parasitic wasps named 
ichneumones, which already served as a basis for the pseudo- 
Aristotelian examination of the Egyptian ichneumon in Book IX of 
Historia animalium. The pseudo-Aristotelian passage was the 


source for all later descriptions. The Physiologus builds on this 
tradition and introduces, in harmony with Egyptian religious 
narratives, the dichotomous parallelism between water and land 
(i.e., enhydros and ichneumon). If this is true, the enhydros 
narrative is not a fiction created to illustrate the following 
allegorical interpretation, but simply a probably widespread, 
pseudoscientific element, which the author of the Pysiologus 
reuses for her aims. 


2 The weasel 


The next passage I would like to focus on is the narrative about 
the weasel.72 The text, chapter 21 in Sbordone’s edition, 
reads:73 


‘O Novos AEyet “ur payns yaAfiv, Unde TO Spotov auth”. 
0 MuoLoAdyos EAEEE TlEpi Thc yaAAs StL ToLaUtTNV PuoL 
EXEL TO OTOH AUTAG CUAAGUBAvEL Tapa TOU dpp_Evos, kali 
EYKUOG YEVOLEVN Tots Wol yevva: KaKWG OUV Ek TOV aKOwV 
yevOouv. Eioi TlveG TOV TIVEUNATLKOV GPTOV TAWYOVTEG EV 
Th EkkAnota: ettav 5€ E€EAOWotv, EKBAAAOUOL TOV Adyov EK 
TOV AKODV, EOLKOTEG TA AkaBaptw yaa, kal yivovtat wot 
dottic Kwyr BUOUGA Ta Wta aUtiic. Mf Payns ovv yaAfiv, 
Unde TO SpOLov auth. 


The law says, “Do not eat weasel nor what is like it” 
(Leviticus 11:29). The Physiologus said of the weasel that it 
has this trait: her mouth conceives from the male, and 
when pregnant she gives birth through the ears. There are 
some who eat the spiritual bread in the church, but when 
they go out, they cast out the word from their hearing, 
being like the unclean weasel, and become like a deaf asp 
with its ears stopped. So do not eat weasel or what is like 
it. 


In this case, too, the description of the weasel’s physis reflects a 
belief widespread in antiquity, according to which the 


reproductive organs of the female weasel were located in her 
head. Aristotle refutes this belief in On Generation of Animals and 
informs us that it originated with Anaxagoras of Clazomenae./4 
Nevertheless, this opinion was still common in the imperial era. 
Plutarch, for example, claims in On Isis and Osiris that “there are 
still many people who believe and declare that the weasel 
conceives through its ear and brings forth its young by way of 
the mouth and that this is a parallel of the generation of 
speech” (Transl. Babbitt).”> Ovid offers a mythological 
explanation (aition) for how the weasel conceives and gives birth 
(9.273 - 323) in the ninth book of his Metamorphoses, to which 
Aelian also refers in On the Nature of Animals (12.5). At the time 
of Hercules’s birth, Galanthis (or Galinthias), a servant of 
Alcmena, understood that Juno was behind the birth 
complications, as she had convinced the birth goddess Ilithyia/ 
Lucina to delay the birth of the child by sitting on the altar 
clasping her knees with her arms. To help her mistress, 
Galanthis deceived Lucina by inviting her to congratulate 
Alcmena on the birth of her son. Surprised by this message, 
Lucina jumped up and opened her arms and knees so that 
Alcmena could deliver Hercules. Delighted by the success of her 
stratagem, Galanthis made fun of the birth goddess, who, in 
anger, turned the servant into a weasel and damned her to give 
birth to her children through the mouth because she helped 
Alcmena with a ruse (322 f.: quae quia mendaci parientem iuverat 
ore, / ore parit...). 

The difference between the pagan tradition and the 
description in the Physiologus is minuscule but evident: in the 
Physiologus, the female weasel conceives through the mouth 
and gives birth through the ear. It is easy to explain this change 
in terms of allegorical scopes: the Physiologus wants to blame 
the behavior of those who are unable to live by what they have 
learned in the liturgy. The so-called Epistle of Barnabas, however, 
a text geographically and perhaps chronologically close to the 
Physiologus, seems to indicate a different explanation.76 In the 
Epistle, we find the same naturalistic description followed by a 
different allegorical interpretation. Here, we find an ambiguous 


passage, which seems to describe the weasel as conceiving 
through the mouth and interprets this kind of conception as a 
symbol of prostitution or sexual misdemeanor.’7 Both the 
Physiologus and the Epistle, thus, present a similar narrative, and 
scholars have seen this as a sign of the influence of one text on 
the other.78 What is relevant here is that the narrative according 
to which the weasel conceives through the mouth was known at 
least in the Egyptian-Christian environment of the 24 century 
CE. Of course, there is an explanation for this consensus under 
the premise that the allegorical meaning reshapes the 
‘naturalistic’ analysis. If an animal characteristic can be adapted 
to several allegorical purposes, and if the Physiologus and the 
Epistle of Barnabas, have influenced each other, we can assume 
that the reason for this reciprocal influence was the allegorical 
intention of these writings. This is, however, only one side of the 
coin. The texts show that while the allegorical exegesis has 
changed, the naturalistic description has not. This suggests, 
consequently, that the element common to both texts (i. e., the 
‘scientific description’) was the original object of knowledge 
transfer (i. e., that either the author of the Epistle or the 
Physiologus found this piece of information in the other work or 
a common source and adapted it to their scopes). But this 
implies that the notion of the female weasel conceiving through 
the mouth and giving birth through the ears was at least 
familiar within some circles in the Egyptian-Christian 
community. In this narrative too, thus, as in the enhydros’s case, 
the Physiologus does not fabricate from scratch new (fake) 
information about the weasel, but, rather, he combines different 
traditions and insights that were quite widespread at the time of 
its composition and perhaps accepted as truthful by non- 
specialists. The fact that the Epistle of Barnabas describes the 
reproduction of the weasel in terms similar to those of the 
Physiologus supports this hypothesis. 


3 The panther (Physiologus 16) 


The third and last passage I would like to consider is the 


description of the panther. Sbordone’s text reads:79 


‘O Mpo~wNtns MpoEPrtevoe Kai Eittev: “EYVEVOUNV WC 
TravOnp TH Eppaiy”. 6 PuoLtoAdyos EAEEE TrEpi TOG 
TIAVONPOs OTL TOLAUTHV MUOLV EXEL: TAVTWV TOV CwwVy 
iATATOv EOTLV, EXBPOv SE HOvVOU TOO Spakovtoc: 
TIAUTLIOLKIAOV EOTLV WC O XLtWv TOD TWonY Kal Wpatov, 
novxtov S€ kai TIpGov Tavu. 


'EQv wayn kai xoptaoOA, KolUatat Ev TH YWAED autos, Kal 
TA Tpithn NEPA Evyelpetat Ek too Urtvou, kai Bod pEyaAn th 
wvf kpdaCuwy, kai ol yaKpav kal EyyUc BApEc AKOVOUOL 
TAG TOUTOU MwA Ek SE TAS PwWviG AUTOO Tdoa EUWSia 
Apwudtwv eFEpxEtat, kal AkoAoUGoOvtEs ot BAPE Th 
e0Wdiad TAS Pwvis Too TavOnpos, Epxovtat EyyLota autoU. 
Ovtw Kai 6 KUpLoc HUD Inoows Xptotoc tA tpitn NuEpa 
avaotds Ek THV VEKNDV, EBONOE: “ONYHEPOV OWTNpPia TH 
KOOUW, 600¢ TE Opatos kai 600c ddpatoc”, kai Taoa 
EUWSLA EYEVETO NUL, TOotc UaKpav kai Tots EyyUs, Kal 
eiprvn, we eimtev 6 AttootoAoc. Napttoikdc Eottv fh voepa 
oogia tob O<00, we kai Ev TH PaAU® etpntat: “Tapéotn 
BaoiAtooa Ek S€ELWv oou, Ev LUATLOUD StaypUow 
TIEpLBEBANUEVN TleTIOLKAEVN”, [FTLG Eotiv F EKkKAnoial. 
[NapttoikUdc Eottv 6 XpLotoc, aUTOsG Wy TlapBEvia, 
EyKpatELa, EAENUOOUVN, TILOTLG, APETH, OWOvoLa, Eiprvn, 
yakpoB8uuia, GAAG Kal €xOpdc EotL TOU ATIoOOTATOU 
d5pakovtos, too év t@ USatt]. OUSEV Ob GoKOTIWG, WC 
e(pntal, TEpi TeteLvWvy kal Onpiwv EAdAnoav ai Beta 
Tpapai. Kaddic obv 6 MucLoAdyos éAEEE TEpi TOO 
TLaVONpos. 


The prophet prophesied and said, “I became like a panther 
to Ephraim” (Hosea 5:14). The Physiologus said of the 
panther that it has this trait: it is the friendliest of all 
animals, an enemy only of the snake. It is as variegated 
and as beautiful as Joseph's coat, and is gentle and mild. 
After it eats and is filled, it sleeps in its hole, and on the 
third day, it is raised from sleep and cries out with a loud 
cry. Beasts far and near hear its voice, and from its voice 


comes forth all the sweet smell of aromas, and the beasts, 
following the sweet smell of the panther’s voice, come 
close to it. So also our Lord Jesus Christ, when he rose from 
the dead on the third day, cried out, “Today is salvation for 
the world, whatever is visible and invisible”8°, and every 
aroma came to us, far and near, and peace, as the Apostle 
said.81 The spiritual wisdom of God is variegated,®2 as it 
was said in the Psalm also: “The queen stood at my right 
hand, wearing a variegated golden robe.” (44:10) So the 
divine scriptures, as they say, did not speak heedlessly 
about birds and beasts. The Physiologus spoke well about 
the panther. 


As in the previous two examples, the Physiologus’s description of 
the panther’s physis is often in accordance with other ancient 
descriptions, but we can note some punctual adaptations. Many 
ancient sources, for instance, mention the “sweet smell of 
aromas” that emanate from the panther.83 Aristotle speaks of 
its variegated skin in Generation of Animals (5.6. 785b22 f.). And, 
as Arnaud Zucker points out in his commentary on this 
passage,*4 zoological texts often mention that Feliformia and 
Caniformia can go without food for longer periods if food is 
unavailable.85 This fasting, however, is not a consequence of a 
willful choice, as the Physiologus depicts it; is not regular; and 
does not have a fixed duration. Consequently, the very precise 
claim tA tpitn NYEpA Eyetp_etat is motivated by and anticipates 
the later allegorical explanation, which reads the panther as a 
symbol of Christ. The Physiologus’s concluding comment (OUSév 
oUV AoKOTIWG, WC ElpNTal, TEpi TIETELVWV Kai ONpiwy EAGANOaV 
ai 8etat Fpawai) confirms this impression insofar as it 
immediately follows the allegorical explanation and stresses the 
symbolic connection posited between two characteristics of the 
panther and two passages from the Holy Scripture (appealing 
smell; colorfulness). Nevertheless, it would be short-sighted to 
think that the audience/readers focused exclusively on the 
allegorical exegesis and did not consider the first part of the 
narrative tentatively imparting biological knowledge. After all, as 
I have briefly shown, the information about the panther offered 


in the ‘scientific’ section either concurs with the scientific 
communis opinio about this animal in antiquity or, though 
influenced by the allegorical intent of the Physiologus, is roughly 
in accordance with observable data. 


Conclusions 


I would like, at this point, to briefly summarize and conclude my 
argument in the previous sections. The structure of the 
individual chapters of the Physiologus indicates a 
complementarity between popular science and biblical allegory. 
While scholars nowadays assume that the ‘scientific’ sections of 
the narratives are completely subordinate to the allegorical 
exegesis, late antique sources and medieval Byzantine 
manuscripts suggest that the Physiolugus was equally 
considered both a text that contributed to the transfer of 
‘scientific’ knowledge and a work of Christian paraenesis and 
allegorical exegesis. The narratives themselves support this 
reading insofar as the ‘scientific’ sections, even in those 
narratives that present the most fantastic aspects from a 
modern point of view, incorporate genuine zoological 
information or widespread convictions within the then- 
contemporary culture. The weasel narrative and its relationship 
with the Epistle of Barnabas further suggests that even patently 
false zoological findings were transmitted and accepted on 
some level. This reading is in strong contrast with what Max 
Wellmann, one of the greatest connoisseurs of imperial 
biological literature, claimed in his fundamental treatment of 
the Physiologus a century ago, introduced with these words: 


The Physiologus, with its wonderful stories of the unicorn, 
bird phoenix, pelican, ant-lions, and many other natural 
objects, belongs to the multitude of oriental writings that 
originated in connection with the Holy Scripture. It is 
remarkable that such an insignificant booklet, which 
clearly reflects intellectual decline, with its scientific 


narratives based on old traditions, but often distorted by 
the author's arbitrariness, and with its allegorical-mythical 
method of interpretation used for dogmatic interests, has 
played such an outstanding role in world literature. 86 


We might tend to agree with Wellmann and others that the 
Physiologus represents “the end of scientific zoology in 
antiquity.”87 But this would be a misrepresentation of the 
multilayered richness of the Physiologus. As Stavros Lazaris and 
Herwig GOrgemanns have shown, the Physiologus’s zoological 
descriptions are sometimes - though rarely - more accurate or 
in accordance with modern zoological findings than Aristotelian 
or genuinely scientific observations.88 It would be incorrect to 
speak, as Wellmann does, of the author’s arbitrariness, since the 
‘scientific’ sections often reproduce common information and 
well-known findings of pagan natural philosophy. Thus, there is 
no reason to doubt that the Physiologus played an important 
role in the transmission of fairly accurate biological (especially 
zoological) knowledge in various cultural communities of late 
antiquity. 


Appendix 1:Simplified overview of the different Greek 
redactiones®9 
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Notes 


Macé & Gippert 2021, 16 aptly summarize the communis 
opinio. Popa 2016 is an exception to this trend. But see 
also Lazaris 2016, 107, who argues that the Physiologus 
is “avant tout un manuel d’édification chrétienne, et, 
d’une certaine facgon, d’instruction des faits naturels.” 
Cf. Schneider 2021. 


See on this Scott 1998; Lazaris 2016, 17 - 36; Schneider 
2020, 5; Splitter 2020a; Vollenweider 2020. 


Schonberger 2001, 151; Lazaris 2016, 4. Schneider 2016, 
735 - 743 offers a short overview on the reception of the 
Physiologus in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. 


For an overview see Schneider 2016, 728 f. The first 
version (29¢-4th century CE, Egypt) contains 48 
chapters; the second one, the so-called redactio secunda 
byzantina, has been dated in the 5th-6th century CE or in 
the 11th-12th century and contains 27 chapters; the 
third version, known as Pseudobasilian redaction, 
presents 30 chapters and was compiled between the 
10th and 12th centuries CE; in the fourth version (13th 
century CE) the author or compiler has versified 48 
stories. See also Appendix. 


Henkel 1976, 139 - 146, esp. 146: “Bezeichnungen wie 
“Zoologiebuch des Mittelalters” u. a. verfehlen die 
tatsachliche Bedeutung des Physiologus und gehen von 
einem falschen Bild der Naturkenntnis des Mittelalters 
aus.” 


But see Offermanns 1966, 158 and Lazaris 2016, 9 n. 4. 
The manuscript Pierpont Morgan 397 (previously 
Cryptoferratensis A 33), which is preserved in New York 
and is one of the oldest manuscripts containing the 
Physiologus (10th-11th century CE), offers for the first 


version a 49th chapter, “On the cuckoo” (ttepi 
KOKKUYOG). 


Cf. e.g. Wellmann 1930, passim. 


Otto Schénberger claims that the 48th chapter in the 
first redaction, “On the fig-tree,” with its alleged 
allusion to Plato’s Myth of the Cave in the Republic 
(Plato, Republic 514a - 517a) represents a “wonderful 
conclusion” because of its focus on religious 
‘enlightenment,’ revelation and salvation. This is, 
however, mere speculation, since we actually do not 
know which chapter closed the ‘original’ sylloge (see 
above nn. 4, 6 and below Appendix). 


The following observations are based on Sbordone’s 
text. An attentive examination of the manuscripts would 
show, however, that vastly different versions of the 
same narrative were circulating. See extensively on this 
Offermanns 1966 and Kaimakis 1974. I will mention 
some of the differences later in the analysis of three 
narratives. Macé, Gippert et al. 2021 discuss and 
examine the textual transmission of the Physiologus in 
the different ancient languages and present, limited 
initially to two narratives (panther and pelican), new 
multilingual edition of the text. See also below my 
analysis of the panther narrative for further references 
to this milestone in the scholarship on the Physiologus. 


Patricia Cox Miller wrongly claims that “each chapter is 
introduced by a quotation from the Hebrew Bible” (Cox 
Miller 2018, 69; more nuanced in Cox Miller 2001, 62: 
“Typically, each story is introduced by a quotation from 
the Old testament”). Cf. e. g. Physiologus 2, “On the 
solar lizard,” without any biblical quotation; 7, “On the 
phoenix bird,” introduced by a quotation from the 
Gospel of John (10:18); 10, “On the viper” (Matthew 3:7); 
11, “On the snake” (Matthew 10:16); 14 and 15, “On 


hedgehogs” and “On the fox,” again without any 
biblical introduction. 


Scholars have tried to identify the Physiologus. Zucker 
2004, 20 lists the authors to whom, in the manuscripts, 
the work is attributed: Aristotle, King Salomon, 
Athanasius of Alexandria, Basil of Caesarea, Epiphanius 
of Salamis, Jerome, John Chrysostom, Ambrose, Peter 
(II) of Alexandria. Cf. also Lazaris 2016, 9- 16, who 
summarizes the modern (and futile) scientific debate 
about possible identifications. 


Cf. e. g. Physiologus 2,"On the solar lizard” (Wc mnotw Oo 
MvotoAdyos). 


In this case, too, a biblical quotation is sometimes 
missing; or the texts refer to passages that are not 
clearly identifiable; or the ‘scientific’ description and the 
exegesis are so intertwined that it is impossible to 
speak of two sections. Cf. Physiologus 7, “On the 
phoenix;” 8, “On the hoopoe;” 11, “On the snake;” 12, 
“On the ant;” 14 “On hedgehogs;” 17, “On the 
aspidocelon.” 


Cox Miller 2018, 68 - 74 and 106 - 108. 


Cf. e.g. Physiologus 14, “On hedgehogs;” 19, “On the 
vulture;” 20, “On the ant-lion;” 23, “On the animal 
beaver;” 24, “On the hyena;” 36, “On the antilope.” 


Cf. e.g. Physiologus 18, “On the partridge;” 22, “On the 
unicorn;” 28, “On the turtledove;” 45, “On the wild ass 
and the monkey.” 


Cf. e.g. Physiologus 11, “On the snake;” 31, “On the 
salamander;” 32, “On the diamond stone;” 41, “On the 
gazelle.” But Physiologus 30, “On the deer,” and 40, “On 
the ibis,” conclude, for instance, neither with a 


reference to the Physiologus nor with a biblical quote. 
Most notably Alpers 1984, 48; see also Splitter 2020b. 


She characterizes the ‘Aristotelian view of reality’ in her 
criticism of Wellmann’s approach to the Physiologus in 
the following terms: “These scholars [i. e. Wellmann] 
have a Clear and distinct idea about what constitutes 
the ‘reality’ to which the Physiologus was so woefully 
unresponsive. It is the reality of Aristotelian scientific 
observation, which catalogues, classifies, orders, and 
arranges the natural world, placing its bewildering 
superabundance of forms into a manageable system.” 
(Cox Miller 2001, 62). 


Cox Miller 2001, 71. 


“Eliphaz king of the Temanites said: ‘The ant-lion 
perishes because it has no food.’ The Physiologus said 
of the ant-lion that it is a lion before, and an ant-behind. 
The father is a carnivore but the mother eats pulse. 
When they generate the ant-lion they generate it with 
two natures. It cannot eat meat because of the nature 
of its mother, nor pulse because of the nature of its 
father, and it perishes from lack of food. So also every 
two-souled man is unstable in all his ways. He must not 
go on two paths or speak doubly in prayer; for ‘woe,’ it 
says ‘to the double and sinful heart that goes on two 
paths.’ It is not good to say Yes for No and No for Yes, 
but ‘let Yes be Yes and No be No;’ as our Lord Jesus 
Christ said. The Physiologus spoke well about the ant- 
lion.” 


Cf. on this Zucker 2004, 148, who mentions the 
Commentary on Job by Gregory the Great as an instance 
of interpretation compatible with modern entomology: 
“But in the translation of the Septuagint, it is not said 
‘the tiger,’ but ‘the Myrmicoleon perisheth for lack of 


prey.’ For the Myrmicoleon is a very little creature, a foe 
to ants, which hides itself under the dust, and kills the 
ants laden with grains, and devours them thus 
destroyed. Now ‘Myrmicoleon’ is rendered in the Latin 
tongue either ‘the ants’ lion,’ or indeed more exactly 
‘an ant and lion at once.’ Now it is lightly called ‘an ant 
and lion;’ in that with reference to winged creatures, or 
to any other small-sized animals, it is an ant, but with 
reference to the ants themselves it is a lion. For it 
devours these like a lion, yet by the other sort it is 
devoured like an ant.” (Gregory the Great, In Job 
5.20.40, Transl. The Library of the Fathers 1844). 
According to Gregory's interpretation, the Myrmicoleon 
of Job 4:11 is identifiable as the Myrmeleon formicarius, 
see on this also Druce 1923. 


Cf. the passage by Gregory the Great mentioned above, 
n. 22 and Tychsen 1795, 77 f.: “Omnes interpretes 
dictionem w’? Lajisch leonem recte, LXX autem 
MupunkoaAéwv, et Hieronymus tigrim reddiderunt. 
Myrmicoleon sive formicaleo proprie est animalculum 
formicis infestum, quod sub arenae tumulo instar 
infundibula inuersi aggesto se abscondens, formicas 
transeuntes puluere obruit et deuorat” (“All the 
commentators translate the word ‘lajisch’ in the 
Hebrew text properly as ‘lion’, but the LXX as ‘ant-lion’ 
and Jerome as ‘tiger.’ The ant-lion is really a small 
animal which destroys ants by forming a mound of 
sand like a funnel and hiding in it; and, when the ants 
cross over it, it overwhelms them with sand and 
devours them.” Transl. Druce 1923, 353). The erroneous 
translation might in turn go back to a cultural 
misunderstanding or, in fact, not be erroneous at all. 
According to Herodotus (3.102 - 105) in the deserts of 
northern India and other sources lived “ants not so big 
as dogs but bigger than foxes” (102.2), which some 
scholars have tried to identify as marmots (see Asheri 


1990, 327 ad loc. for an overview of the different 
interpretations. Cf. also Strabo, Geography 15.1.44; Pliny 
the Elder 11.37; Aelian, On the Nature of Animals 3.4, 
7.47; Arrian, Indica 15). According to other, later 
sources, there were animals similar to lions in Arabia, 
which were called ‘ants’ (Strabo 16.4, 16.15; Aelian, On 
the Nature of Animals, 17.42). Thus, the word 
UUPUNKOAEWV might indicate a ‘subtype’ of lion well- 
known in the Ancient Near East, but not to the author of 
the Physiologus. 


Cf. e.g. Henkel 1976, 142 (who comments on the Latin 
version of the Physiologus). Henkel compares the 
allegorical interpretation of the Physiologus with 
Augustine’s methodological approach to the exegesis 
of Scriptures in De doctrina christiana (2.59 f.) and with 
his Commentaries on the Psalms (esp. In Ps. CI 7 f., sermo 
1.8 and In Ps. CII 5, cap. 9). Although the comparison is 
plausible, it is in my opinion still questionable whether it 
is appropriate. Augustine aims with De doctrina 
christiana at the establishment of biblical exegesis as 
the Christian discipline par excellence (see on this e. g. 
Pollmann 2005), and consequently subordinates all 
disciplines to this (cf. about zoology also Doct. 

Chr. 2.110: “There is also a kind of narration akin to 
demonstration, by which things in the present, and not 
the past, are communicated to people unfamiliar with 
them. In this category are various studies of 
topography and zoology, and of trees, plants, stones, 
and other such things. I have dealt with this category 
earlier and explained that such knowledge is valuable in 
solving puzzles in scripture, but is not to be used in 
place of certain signs to provide the remedies or 
devices of some superstition.”, Transl. Green). The 
author of the Physio/ogus, instead, does not explicitly 
express the scope of the collection and not every 
narrative contains a direct reference to the Bible as in 


meant by Augustine. 
Zucker 2004, 65. 


Cf. Deuteronomium 14:11 - 20: “You may eat all clean 
birds. But these are the ones that you shall not eat: the 
eagle, the bearded vulture, the black vulture, the kite, 
the falcon of any kind; every raven of any kind; the 
ostrich, the nighthawk, the sea gull, the hawk of any 
kind; the little owl and the short-eared owl, the barn owl 
and the tawny owl, the carrion vulture and the 
cormorant, the stork, the heron of any kind; the hoopoe 
and the bat. And all winged insects are unclean for you; 
they shall not be eaten. All clean winged things you may 
eat.” 


Ambrose, In Lucam 4.3: figmentis enim poeticis fabula 
coloratur ut quaedam puellae scopuloso in litore maris 
habitasse prodantur, quae si quos deflectere nauigium 
propter aurium suaquitatem dulci uoce pepulissent, in uada 
caeca deductos et infida statione deceptos naufragii 
miserabilis sorte consumerent. Conpositum hoc specie et 
ambitiosa conparatione fucatum est, ut mare, uox 
feminae, litora uadosa fingantur. [...] quid sibi uult 
puellarum figura nisi euiratae uoluptatis inlecebra, quae 
constantiam captae mentis effeminet? 


Indeed, Ambrose’s criticism is not addressed towards 
the monstrous nature of the sirens, but towards the 
fictional atmosphere created by the poet to ‘embellish’ 
a simple story (i. e., towards the ‘deceptive’ character of 
poetry in general). Ambrose considers the sirens as 
simple girls (puellae), singing on a rock, not a half 
human, half animal beings. The Physiologus, instead, 
focuses on the double nature of sirens and centaurs in 
its allegorical exegesis. 


Isidore, Etymologies 12.3.3: Mustela dicta, quasi mus 


longus; nam telum a longitudine dictum. Haec ingenio 
subdola in domibus, ubi nutrit catulos suos, transfert 
mutatque sedem. Serpentes etiam et mures persequitur. 
Duo autem sunt genera mustelarum; alterum enim 
silvestre est distans magnitudine, quod Graeci tkttdac 
vocant; alterum in domibus oberrans. Falso autem 
opinantur qui dicunt mustelam ore concipere, aure 
effundere partum. 


Isidore, Etymologies 12.7.26: Pelicanus avis Aegyptia 
habitans in solitudine Nili fluminis, unde et nomen sumpsit; 
nam Canopos Aegyptus dicitur. Fertur, si verum sit, eam 
occidere natos suos, eosque per triduum lugere, deinde se 
ipsam vulnerare et aspersione sui sanguinis vivificare filios. 


Henkel 1976, 144. 


The Physiologus is directly or indirectly quoted as a 
source in the description of 32 animals and stones at 
least. (I list them by the Latin name used in the Liber 
glossarum): adamans, aquila, asida, aspides, 
aspidocaelone, autolops, caladrius, castor, cete, conchus, 
dorcon, elephanti, fenix, formicae, fulica, ibis, irinacius, 
onager, onocentaurus, panter, pelicanus, perdix, 
rinocheron, sena, sera, serpentes, sirenas, structio, turtur, 
vipera, vulpis/-es, ydris. 


Lazaris 2016, 119 - 132. 


Lazaris 2016, 120: “II est bien connu que le contenu des 
manuscrits byzantins est en regle générale assez 
homogéne: soit ce sont les ceuvres d'un méme auteur 
qui y sont réunies, soit une méme problématique réunit 
les textes qui y sont rassembles. Le fait que le 
Physiologus est souvent intercalé, dans le codex 
medievaux, avec d’autres traités scientifiques, 
indiquerait alors que les Byzantins le considéraient 
comme tel.” 


Lazaris 2016, 121 n. 335, now published as Lazaris 2021. 


See https://medieval.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/catalog/ 
manuscript_1109 (last consulted May 6, 2022). 


Ff. 353-354" offers a short text attributed to Porphyry 
(interpretatio Tepi to Kva€. CBi. yOU. Trtic. PAEyUO). 
5pow.), which could be an excerpt from his De 
philosophia ex oraculis haurienda (cf. https:// 
pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/notices/cote/id/47336, last 
consulted May 6, 2022). 


See https://ambrosiana.comperio.it/opac/detail/view/ 
ambro:catalog:63543 (last consulted May 6, 2022). 


Lazaris 2016, 121. 


Lazaris 2016, 121. However, this line of argument is not 
definitively plausible. The focus on the ‘naturalistic’ 
sections may just be a sign that these were easier to 
transform into miniatures than the allegorical ones. 


Cf. e.g. https://digital.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/inquire/p/ 
c0e35034-33e7-49a9-a020-76e652ff41 76 (last consulted 
May 6, 2022). 


Lazaris 2016, 121 with nn. 336 and 337. Lazaris lists two 
exceptions for the manuscripts which transmit the first 
redactio: The manuscript B-08 (11th century CE) in the 
Euaggeliké Scholé in Izmir (Turkey) and few examples 
(four or five out of fifty-six pictures) in the manuscript E 
16 sup. (parchment, 11th century CE) from the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana in Milan. (On the so-called 
Smirna-Physiologus see also Peers 2000). As 
counterexample Lazaris 2016, 122 with n. 338 refers to 
an essay by Ilya Dines. In this essay, Dines, examining a 
manuscript preserved in the British Library (Royal MS 2 
C. XII) which contains the text of a bestiary, argues that 


in this bestiary “the gloss refers exclusively to the 
moralizing component, and never mentions the 
zoological material.” (Dines 2014, 7). 


Lazaris 2016, 125 - 132. 


See the image on https://digi.vatlib.it/view/ 
MSS_Vat.gr.695/0209 (last consulted May 6, 2022). 


See the image on https://www.ub.uni-leipzig.de/ 
forschungsbibliothek/digitale-sammlungen/ 
mittelalterliche-handschriften/griechische- 
handschriften/ (last consulted May 6, 2022). 


See the image on https://digital.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/ 
inquire/p/b766cb7f-84a3-43b3-95 7e-c9a82c8cd26f (last 
consulted May 6, 2022). 


Lazaris 2016, 130 - 132: “Aprés ce qui a été évoqué sur 
l’ceuvre elle-méme, les textes avec lesquels elle était 
habituellement copiée, les choix et détails 
iconographiques relevés, nous pouvons conclure que, 
du moins pour certains Byzantins, le Physiologus n’était 
pas seulement un texte d’édification chrétienne. Son 
but était également didactique dans un enseignement 
ou connaissance des faits naturels et connaissance de 
Dieu étaient étroitement mélées.” 


Zucker 2004, 23 f. 
Curley 2009, x - xvi. 

Di Mattei 2006, 19 - 23. 
Zucker 2004, 23. 
Zucker 2004, 23. 


Curley 2009, x - xiv. 


Di Mattei 2006, 19 - 22. 


Di Mattei 2006, 21 quotes e. g. Plato, Phaedo 96a; 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.2. 982b15; Plutarch, Adversus 
Colotem 1114C; Diogenes Laertius 1.18; Eusebius, 
Evangelical Preparation 2.6.24. 


Di Mattei 2006, 22 f. 


Di Mattei 2006, 23 - 32 focuses on the use of physiologia 
in Philo, who claims that Moses has written his own 
physiological text. 


Curley 2009, xi: “This association of the term with 
knowledge of the secret, occult operations of the 
natural world explains why it can be coupled with 
theology. Iassume that to Diodorus ypaupata would 
include incantations and religious-magical formulas, for 
in no other kind of ‘letters’ were the Etruscans known 
to excel. [...] By the beginning of the Christian era, in 
other words, in both the Latin and the Greek worlds, 
puotoAoyia had acquired a range of meaning 
extending from early Greek speculative zoology and 
physics to the occult religious practices of exotic 
peoples.” 


The same is true also for the other passage Curley 
quotes in this context, Cicero, On divination 1.90. This 
passage seems more straightforward than Diodorus’s. 
Cicero puts in his brother Quintus’s mouth these words 
about the Druid Divitiacus: “He claimed to have that 
knowledge of nature which the Greeks call 
‘physiologia,’ and he used to make predictions, 
sometimes by means of augury and sometimes by 
means of conjecture. (Transl. Falconer)” The 
juxtaposition seems to imply that physiologia is the 
knowledge or the technique which enables Divitiacus to 
make predictions. However, a simpler reading would 


not necessarily assume that Divitiacus’s knowledge of 
nature was the basis for his soothsaying abilities: the 
text does not suggest at all that physiologia and 
prophecy are mutually inclusive (et naturae rationem ... 
notam esse sibi profitebatur et partim auguries, partim 
coniectura, quae essent futura, dicebat). 


Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris 382A - C: Eittep obv oi 
SOKLUWTATOL THV PLADDOPwv OUS’EV AWUXOLGS Kal 
QOWHATOLG TIPAyHAOLV aivlyya TOO BEeiou KaTLSOvTtEG 
ngtouv auEdetv oudéev oud’ attudacetv, EtL UGAAOV OiOAL 
Tac Ev aitoBavouEvalc Kai PUXNV ExOVOALG Kai TIAGOG 
kai N80c PUOEOLV iSLOTNTAG KATO TO EiKOG AyaTtntéov 
cival, ov tata TluWvtac, GAAG Sia TOUTWV TO BEtov, WC 
EVAPYEOTEPWV BEOCOTITPWV KA NUGEL YEYOVOTWV, WOT’ 
Opyavov Ff texvnv Set toO mavta KoopOOvtos 8E00 
vouicetv, Kai OAWGs aglobv ye undév GWuxov EuPUKXou 
Uns avaio8ntov aicBavouévou KpEittov eivat, ynd’dv 
TOV OUUTIAVTA TLG XPUGOV OOD kal opapaysdov Eic 
TAUTO OUUMPOPNoON. OUK Ev xpoats yap oud’év oxNYAoLv 
oud ev AELOTNOLV EyyiyvETAL TO BEtov, GAA’ATLUOTEPAV 
EXEL VEKPWV HOtpav, 6od UN HETEOXE, UNSE HETEXELV TOO 
CAv TtEmUKEV. 1 SE CWoa Kai BAETIOUCG Kal KLVNOEWG 
apxnv €§ auths Exouoa kal yvWotv oikEiwv Kal 
aAAOTPiWV PUOCLG KAAAOUG T’EOTIAKEV ATIOppony Kal 
Yotpav Ek TOO PpovoOvtos, “OtW KUBEPVATAL TO 
oupTtav” Ka8"HpaKAEttov. 68Ev OU XETPOV EV TOUTOLG 
ELKACETAL TO BEtov FH XAAKOIc Kai ALBLVOLG 
SNYLoupyNnuaoLv, A PPopac HEV OYOiws SExXETAL Kal 
ETILXPWOELG, ALGBNOEWG SE TIAGNG PUCEL KA OUVEDEWG 
EOTEPNTAL. TleEpi HEV OUV THY TLUWHEVWV Cwwv Tadta 
SOKLUaGW PAALOTa TWv AEyOHEVWwv. 


Clement of Alexandria, Stromata (Miscellanies) 4.1.3.1 -4, 
p. 249 Stahlin: TeAetw8eions toivuy thc TpOBECEWS NUtV 
amdons €v oic, €av BeANon TO Tvebya, UTIOUVAAOL 

TIPOG Try KateTtetyouoav E€UTINPETOOHEV xpEtav (TIOAAN 


yap nf tHv TIpoAeyeoOat OPELAOLEVWV Thc dAnB8eiac 
avaykn), Tote SF Thy TH Ovtt ywwottKny muotoAoyiav 
HETLUEV, TA ULKPA TINO THV HEYOAWV HUNPEVTEG 
UUOTNpiwy, WC UNdSéev EuTtOdwv Th GEia 6vtws 
iepo~avtia yiveoSat TIpOKEKABApHEVWwv Kai 
TIPOSLATETUTIWHEVWV THV TIPOLOTOpNOAval Kal 
TIpoTtapadoOfvat Seovtwv. f yoOv KATA TOV TAG 
dAn8etas KaVOva YWWOTLKAG TapAasooEWS PUOLOAOYia, 
UdAAov S€ Ettortteia, Ek TOO Tlepi KOOHOYoVias NptNtat 
Aoyou, EvOEVSE AvaBaivouca Eri TO BeoAoyiKov Eidos. 
OBEV ELKOTWC THY APY TAS TAapAadsOoEWG ATIO TAG 
TIPOPNTEUOELONS TOLNOOHEGA yEVECEWS, EV HEPEL Kai TA 
TOV ETEPOSOEWV TlapaTLOEHEVOL Kai WC OLOV TE HV 
SLaAVEOSAL TIELPWHEVOL. GAAG yap TO HEV yeypawetat, 
Fv 8E0c ye EBEAN Kal OTIWG Av ETIVEN, vUVvi SE ETT TO 
TIPOKELMEVOV HETLTEOV Kal TOV NOLKOV ATIOTIANPWTEOV 
Aoyov. 


Curley 2009, xv. 


The differences among the different manuscript 
families are, in this case, significant (s. Offermanns 
1966, 90f. and Kaimakis 1974, 74f.). First, some 
manuscripts (Pierpont Morgan M 397; Ambrosianus 
graecus A 45 sup.; Vindobonesis theologicus graecus 
128) designate the animal in question as hy/los and 
specify “that some people call enhydros” (e. g. Pierpont 
Morgan M 397: "Eott Cov AeyouEvov UAAOG, TLVEG SE 
evudpiéa AEyouotv). However, interestingly, the most 
differences are present in the exegetical section, while 
the ‘scientific description’ is essentially identical within 
all manuscripts. Perhaps the most important difference 
is that - with the exception of Ambrosianus greacus A 
45 sup. (and Vidobonesis theologicus graecus 128, 
which presents an extremely reduced exegetical 
section) - the other manuscripts end the narrative with 
the words kai AVEOTN TPLHYEPOG EK VEKPWV. 


Herodotus, Histories 2.72; Nicander, Theriaca 200; 
Strabo, Geography 17.1.39; Pliny the Elder, Natural 
History 8.88. 


Nicander, Theriaca 190 - 209; Strabo, Geography 17.1.39; 
Pliny the Elder, Natural History 8.88; Plutarch, Whether 
Land or Sea Animals are cleverer 966D; Aelian, On the 
Nature of Animals 3.22 (cf. also 10.47). 


Pseudo-Oppian, On Chase 3.407 - 431: “The Ichneumon 
is small, but as well worthy to be sung as large beasts 
by reason of the cunning and great valiance which it 
hides in a feeble body. For indeed by its craft it slays 
two tribes - the reptile Serpents and the terrible 
Crocodiles, those creatures of the Nile, a deadly race. 
When one of the dread beasts sleeps, opening his lips 
with triple row and his wide gape and his fence 
unspeakable of flashing teeth, then the Ichneumon 
weaves a subtle device. With eyes askance he watches 
the huge beast until he is confident in his heart that it is 
deep asleep. Then, having rolled himself in sand and 
mud he swiftly springs and flies with daring heart 
through the gate of death and passes through the wide 
throat. Then the wretched Crocodile wakes from his 
heavy sleep and carrying in his belly such an evil 
unlooked for, everywhere he roams in helpless rage, 
now going to the farthest reaches of the river, now 
rolling shoreward in the sand, gasping wildly and 
tossing in his agony. But the Ichneumon heeds not but 
enjoys his sweet repast; and mostly by the liver he sits 
to banquet; then late and last he leaps forth and leaves 
the empty body of the beast. O Ichneumon, marvellous 
and mighty, cunning in counsel, how great daring thy 
heart holds! What a task thou dost undertake, 
advancing thy body to the very jaws of death (Transl. 
Mair).” 


Chernyakhovskaya 2016, 127. 


See on this passage Epstein 2019, 449 ad loc. 
Chernyakhovskaya 2016, 127 - 131. 
Brunner-Traut 1968, 23 - 42. 


Brunner-Traut argues additionally that the Physiologus, 
by presenting both versions, has preserved an older 
narrative which seems to have disappeared in its coeval 
pagan sources, like Strabo. Although this question is 
not relevant with regard to my argument, I think 
Brunner-Traut is wrong on this point. Her claim is based 
on her assumption that the enhydros and ichneumon 
stories are naturalistic transposition of mythological 
narratives. If, however, we assume with 
Chernyakhovskaya that there is a simple ‘scientific’ 
explanation for the origin of these stories, we can also 
imagine that the Physiologus has just blended both 
traditions. 


Short references to the reception of this narrative in the 
Middle Ages can be found in Bettini 2013, 287 n. 113. 


The differences among the manuscript groups are not 
significant in this case (but Ambrosianus graecus 45 
sup. does not have this narrative). 


Aristotle, On Generation of Animals 3.6. 756b13 - 757a2 (= 
Anaxagoras A 114 Dk): eiol ydp tivEc of AEyouoL Kata TO 
OTOH HiyvuoBal ToUs Te KOpakac Kai THv {Biv Kal TOV 
TETPATIOSWV TIKTELV KATA TO OTOUA Try yaAfyv. tabta 
yap kai Avagayopac kai TWV GAAWV TLVEG PUOLKWV 
Aéyouo, Aiav aTAWSs Kal GOKETITWC AEYOVTEG, TlEpi HEV 
ovv THv OpvidWy Ek OUAAOYLOHOD SLaWEVSOuEVOL THO 
Tv YEv OxEelav OALYAKLG OpAoGal trv THV KOpAKWY, Tv 
dE TOIG PUYXEOL TIPOG GAANA KOLVWVLaV TIOAAGKLG, FV 
TIAVTA TIOLELTAL TA KOPAKWSN TWv Opvewv: SfAov SE 
TOOTO ETti TWV TLEADEVOHEVWV KOAOLWV. TO S’AUTO 


TOOTO TloLEel KA TO TWV TIEPLOTEPWV yevoc AAAG 6La TO 
Kal OXEVOHEVA PaiveoBal, Sta TOOTO TaUTNS OU 
TETUXNKAOL TAS PANS. TO SE KOPAKWSEG YEVOG OUK 
EOTLY APPOSLOLAOTLKOV (EoTL YUP THV OALyOyOvWV), 
eTt@mttat 6'rhdn Kai toOto OXEVOHEVOV. TO SE SF UN 
OVAAOYICEGEAL THs ElG TAG UVOTEPAG AYLKVETTAL TO 
OTE SLA TAG KOLALAG TIETTOUONG AE TO EYYLVOHEVOV, 
KaGanlEp THY TpOMNV, AtoTtov. VotTEpAas 6’EXOUOL Kai 
Tata ta Spved, Kai WA PAivETAL TIPOG TOIG 
UTOCWHAOLv. kai 1 yaAf KaBarTtep TAAAG TetTpaTtosa tov 
aUTOV TpOTIOV EXEL EKEiVOLG TAG LOTEpas - EE WV Eic TO 
OTOUA TI Badtettat tO EuBpvov; GAAG 61a TO TLKTELV 
TIGUTTAV ULKpa trv yaAfy Ka8artep kai TaAAa 
oxJortoda, ttepi wv Votepov EPOOHEV, TH SE OTOYATL 
TLOAAAKLG HETAPEPELV TOUG VEOTTOUG, TAUTNHV TIETIOLNKE 
thv d0Eav. 


Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris 381A: thy HEV yap yaAfjy ETL 
TIOAAOL VouiZouot kal AEyYOUOL KATA TO OUG OXEVOHEVNV, 
TW SE oTOYATL TiktoUOay, EikaoUA Ths TOO AdOyou 
VEVEOEWG ELVAL. 


Cf. also Treu 1963. 


Epistle of Barnabas 10.8: AAAG Kal “thy yaAfiv” Eutonoev. 
KaAQG OU UN YEvn, Pnotv, ToLOUtOG, <oUdsE> 
OYOLWENON Tots TOLOUTOLG OLOUG AKOUVOHEV avoLiav 
TIOLOOVTGG Ev TH OTOYATL dt’ AkaBapoiav, Oude 
KOAANONon tats akaGaptots tats thv avopiav 
TIOLOVOALG EV TW) OTOHATL. TO yap CWov ToOTo TH 
otopatt kKUEL. (“Moreover, he has rightly detested the 
weasel. For he means, You shall not be like to those 
whom we hear of as committing wickedness with the 
mouth, on account of their uncleanness; nor shall you 
be joined to those impure women who commit iniquity 
with the mouth. For this animal conceives by the 
mouth.” Transl. Roberts and Donaldson). The problem 
lies, as Prostmeier 1999, 400 highlights, within the 


meaning of kuW, which can mean both ‘conceive’ and 
‘be pregnant with’ (LSJ s. v.). 


E.g. Ciccarese 1995, 386 f. argues that the Epistle 
influenced the Physiologus, Sbordone 1936, 278, that the 
opposite is true. As Bettini 2013, 288 n. 16 remarks, a 
linguistic similarity between the two texts is undeniable: 
“In any case, there appears to be evidence of some 
linguistic borrowing between these two texts, based on 
the phrase téi st6mati kuei in Epistle of Barnabas 10.8 and 
the expression énkuos ginoméne in the ‘first’ redaction 
of the Physiologus graecus.” 


In this case too, most (minimal) differences are present 
in the exegetical section, while the ‘scientific’ section is 
quite identical in all manuscript groups. Carolin Macé’s 
new edition (in Macé and Gippert 2021, 512 - 517) 
presents a slightly different text, due to Macé’s attempt 
to take into consideration all ancient translations of the 
Physiologus for the edition of the Greek text (see Macé 
2021). From the point of view of the panther’s 
‘biological’ description, however, Macé’s text essentially 
matches with Sbordone’s. 


Cf. e.g. Luke 19:9 f.: “And Jesus said to him (Zaccheus): 
‘Today salvation has come to this house, since he also is 
a son of Abraham. For the Son of Man came to seek and 


on 


to save the lost’. 
Ephesians 2:17: “And he came and preached peace to 


you who were far off and peace to those who were 
near.” 


Ephesians 3:8 - 10: “To me, though I am the very least of 
all the saints, this grace was given, to preach to the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to bring 
to light for everyone what is the plan of the mystery 
hidden for ages in God who created all things, so that 


through the church the manifold wisdom of God might 
now be made known to the rulers and authorities in the 
heavenly places.” 


Cf. Theophrastus, On the Causes of Plants 6.5.2; Plutarch, 
Whether Land or Sea Animals Are Cleverer 976D; Aelian, 
On the Nature of Animals 5.40; Pliny the Elder, Natural 
History 8.23, 21.18; Pseudo-Aristotle, History of Animals 8 
(9).6. 612a7 - 16; Pseudo-Aristotle, Problems 13.4. 
907b35 - 37. 


Zucker 2004, 130. 


Zucker does not specify what species of felids or canids 
observe this ‘fasting.’ Well-known examples of animals 
that in absence of prey can fast for a longer period are 
wolves (canis /upus), which can fast for two or more 
weeks (McDade 2005, 586); African civets (civettictis 
civetta), which can fast for up to two weeks (McDade 
2005, 632); lions (panthera leo), which may fast for 
several days (McDade 2005, 660). See also Macdonald, 
Creel and Mills 2004 (canids) and Macdonald, Mosser 
and Gittleman 2010 (felids). This phenomenon is 
obviously common to many carnivores. Cf. Mills 2003, 
260, who observes: “A characteristic of most of the food 
eaten by carnivores is that it is of high quality, but 
difficult to obtain, therefore, they have to make full use 
of their opportunities. Many carnivores live under what 
has been called a feast or famine regimen.” 


Wellmann 1930, 1: “Der Physiologus mit seinen 
wunderbaren Geschichten vom Einhorn, Vogel Phonix, 
Pelikan, AmeisenloOwen und vielen anderen 
Naturobjekten gehort zu jener Masse orientalischer 
Schriften, die im Anschluss an die Heilige Schrift 
entstanden sind. Es ist merkwurdig, dass ein inhaltlich 
so unbedeutendes, den geistigen Niedergang deutlich 
widerspiegelndes Buchlein mit seinen zwar auf alter 


Uberlieferung beruhenden, aber durch Willktr des 
Verfassers vielfach entstellten naturwissenschaftlichen 
Erzahlungen und mit seinen dogmatischen Interessen 
dienenden allegorisch-mythischen Deutungsmethode 
in der Weltliteratur eine so hervorragende Rolle hat 
spielen konnen.” 


Scott 2002, 85; Harig and Kollesch 2004, 83. 


Lazaris 2016, 107 (with n. 296 - 298) notes, for example, 
that the Russian naturalist F. B. M. Diekstra observed a 
fox faking its death in order to attract birds and eat 
them in 1961, a behavior that matches the description 
of the fox in Physiologus 15. He further mentions Konrad 
Lorenz who observed that western jackdaws are 
(lifelong) monogamous, and thus show a behavior 
similar to that of crows described by the Physiologus 
(27). GOrgemanns 2020, 18 (with n. 7) points out that 
the Physiologus’s description of the night raven concurs 
with modern observations more than that presented in 
Pseudo-Aristotle’s History of Animals. The Physiologus 
claims that “this bird loves night more than day (toto 
TO TIETELVOV Ayam Thy VUKTa UTEP Thy NHEpav),” 
whereas in History of animals 8 (9).34. 619b18 f., we read 
that owls and nights ravens, together with other birds, 
are not able to see at daytime (yAaxec Sé kai 
VUKTLKOPAKEG, Kal TA AOLTIA oa TAS NUEPAG Aduvatet 
BAéttetv). Though the Physiologus uses a metaphorical 
expression (ayarta), this description mirrors reality 
better than that of Aristotle, since the sight-ability of 
owls and night ravens is not at all weak during the day, 
but their twilight vision is particularly highly developed. 


Cf. Schneider 2016, 737 f.; Lazaris 2016, 53 - 56. 
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Biology and Theology: Zoological 
Systematics in Basil of Caesarea’s 
Hexaemeron 


Sabine Follinger 


Introduction 


If one studies late antique biology and the literarization of 
biological knowledge,! Christian writers are of notable 
importance. In this regard, their role is twofold:2 On the one 
hand, they were largely concerned with other objectives, e. g. 
apologetic, dogmatic and moral ones while trying at the same 
time to establish a Christian literature of its own kind by 
adapting traditional literary genres. In addition, there was a 
specific Christian renunciation of too far-reaching scientific 
interest, which was justified by the writers to a greater or lesser 
extent by giving only relative importance to empirical insights. 
In this context, independent scientific research focusing on new 
empirical insights and generating new theories was not to be 
expected. On the other hand, it is especially in Christian writings 
that the biological material handed down is more thoroughly 
treated. This is particularly the case of the so-called hexaemeric 
literature, i.e. commentaries on the narration which we find in 
the beginning of the first book of the Old Testament (the Book 
of Genesis) and which tells the story of God's creation of the 
world in six days.3 An important predecessor was the Hellenistic 
Jewish theologian Philo of Alexandria (1St century CE). The 
reception of the Platonic Timaeus, in which we find the 


expression “Father and Creator of the Universe” (28c) also 
played an important role.4 

The commentary on the Genesis creation narrative enabled 
the authors, who had completed the same rhetorical and 
philosophical course of education as their pagan 
contemporaries, to combine theological interpretation and 
scientific insight. Regarding biology, the subjects of interest 
were botany, zoology, and anthropology. In general, their 
material stemmed from handbooks or excerpts. Despite their 
love for scientific detail, which quite differed from author to 
author, it is always clear that one overriding aspect governs the 
conceptions which explicitly guide the authors in developing 
their interpretations: Every phenomenon of nature is a sign of 
God’s power and especially of his care and foresight in creating 
the world; everything is created for the sake of a higher 
purpose.° The work of Basil of Caesarea belongs to this context 
too. He is one of those authors whose biological knowledge is 
scientifically sound in such a way and his detailed knowledge of 
Aristotelian biology is so deep that it is arguably correct to 
assume that he reached such knowledge not only by reading 
compendia.® His quite thorough knowledge of biological 
research, e.g. of the Aristotelian taxonomy, stands at first 
glance in stark contrast to his popular usage of biological 
knowledge. Indeed, he uses, for instance, quite extensively 
observations made in animal ethology paradigmatically and 
does not even avoid examples which are rather to be considered 
as “Mirabilienliteratur” (paradoxographic literature).” 

In what follows, I would like to examine the astonishing fact 
that Basil presents specific biological knowledge in a sermon -a 
genre that does not focus, at least from our modern point of 
view, on biological knowledge. In this regard, I am not 
concerned with the question of how he uses biological 
knowledge paradigmatically (for example, by using animal 
exempla for moral instruction)’ but of how and why Basil makes 
use of zoological systematics. 


The context of Basil’s Hexaemeron 


The so-called ‘Hexaemeron’ consists of nine homilies on the 
narration of God's creation of the world which is found at the 
beginning of the Old Testament, in the Book of Genesis (1,1 - 26) 
- the exact title is “Homilies on the Hexaemeron”. Homilies are 
sermons that serve the interpretation of the Bible and can 
therefore be considered as a liturgical genre with, so to speak, 
performative character. 

Basil delivered these nine homilies as bishop of Caesarea 
probably in 378 CE over five days during Lent (Hex. 8.8).9 The 
creation of animals is the subject of the homilies 7 - 9. 

It seems that the church was well-crowded, and Basil had to 
meet the needs of a diverse audience. We know this from the 
apology that Basil's brother, Gregory of Nyssa, wrote. For Basil's 
exegesis was apparently criticized because some of his 
explanations (for example, of the creation of sky and earth) did 
not satisfy the more educated listeners.19 Gregory reacted to 
this criticism by pointing out that - although some intellectuals 
were in the audience - his brother had to meet the other 
believers’ needs as well. For there were people of very different 
educational backgrounds: Merchants, craftsmen,11 women and 
children, i. e., people who were not trained in scientific 
reflections. Basil himself speaks in the 34 homily implicitly 
about the problems in explaining the creation narrative to an 
intellectual audience.!2 At the same time, he addresses the 
craftsmen who apparently did not want to hear a sermon that 
was too long (Hex. 3.1) because that would mean a loss of 
earnings to them. Basil therefore needed to address different 
intellectual levels. On the whole, however, it seems that a large 
section of the community (or the audience, respectively) listened 
carefully to Basil. For in our text (Hex. 8.2) we read that Basil 
stopped his remarks because his audience signaled him through 
vigorous gestures that he had forgotten the narrative of the 
birds’ creation. This and the fact that it is attested that Basil 
sometimes improvised his speeches13 has led to the idea that 
the Hexaemeron could have been impromptu speeches. We 


cannot know for sure. Both possibilities - the speeches being 
improvised or being elaborated - have their supporters. 
Considering the plethora of material that Basil uses, it is now, in 
my opinion, assumed with good reason that he elaborated these 
speeches. !4 At the same time, Basil was of course an 
experienced rhetor who could spontaneously react to his 
audience. In addition, the text as it has come down to us might 
have been revised.!> 

Basil had completed the usual pagan educational course in 
which rhetoric played a major role. Part of the rhetorical 
education was a basic knowledge of several disciplines, 
including biology. But Basil’s biological knowledge, as 
mentioned, goes even further than basic knowledge. The reason 
behind this could probably be his very own interest in science 
which could have been sparked and encouraged by his studies 
at the Platonic Academy, which Gregory of Nazianzus mentions 
in his eulogy of Basil.16 


Intention and method of the Hexaemeron 


In her study on Christian cosmology and philosophy of the 
Roman Empire, Charlotte K6ckert characterizes Basil's intention 
in interpreting the Book of Genesis:17 

First, Basil wants to provide an exegesis of the biblical 
creation narrative and thereby fill in gaps left by the Bible 
itself.18 By doing that, he reacts to pagan critics claiming that 
the Bible was incomplete.19 The reason he gives for the 
shortness of the Mosaic creation narrative is that it was an 
introductory work.2° Second, through a comprehensive 
approach Basil wants to show that the Bible does not contradict 
the pagan sciences. Third, the believers should be, at the same 
time, guided to extrapolate from the visible (i.e. the beauty and 
structure of the world) to the invisible21 and therefore they 
should turn to the Creator and act as Christians. 

By interpreting the Bible, Basil, as other apologists and 
Christian writers, therefore needs to manage quite a balancing 


act: On the one hand, he needs to show that the creation 
narrative does not contradict the pagan wisdom and knowledge. 
On the other hand, he needs to point out that pagan knowledge 
is not that important for Christians and the Christian objective at 
all. To put it boldly, Basil interprets the Bible without restricting 
himself to the Bible. He points out the inadequacy of human 
research while at the same time presenting the variety of 
human research. He explains that he can do without systematic 
research while at the same time making use of its results. In 
order to manage this balancing act, he uses established 
rhetorical devices like the praeteritio22 and uses phrases that I 
called elsewhere “Abbruchformeln”.23 These phrases suggest 
that some detailed studies are the concern of “those outside” (i. 
e. the pagan scientists) or that it would be impossible to go too 
much into detail.24 However that does not mean denying the 
importance of scientific disciplines per se but subordinating it to 
the actual objective in interpreting the Book of Genesis, that is: 
Making people coming to recognize the Creator and guiding 
them on the right path. The objective, therefore, is 
eschatological and theocentric.25 

In summary, the following reasons for Basil’s particular and 
astonishing approach can be ascertained: Basil had to adjust his 
sermon to a very diverse audience. For if a part of his audience 
listened with skepticism to his remarks on cosmology, this might 
have applied even to the biological field which was part of the 
philosophia physike. Basil needed to show that the short account 
given in the Bible did not contradict the variety of the 
phenomenal world. He had to prove that the simple account 
given in the Book of Genesis could be brought in accordance 
with the complexity of scientific insights. 


Sources 


This leads to the question of which sources were available to 
Basil. This question has been discussed already extensively with 
regard to the Hexaemeron and especially to Basil’s biological 


knowledge: His sermons follow earlier commentaries on the 
Book of Genesis, such as the one by Origen. But Basil used - and 
there is consensus among scholars about this - pagan works 
and ideas of natural philosophy in zoology in a special manner 
and more than other Christian writers. There is, however, 
disagreement about the question of which works he used 
directly.26 Admittedly, there is no doubt that parts of the 7th and 
8th homily rely on material that is based in whatever way on 
Aristotle’s work. It cannot definitely be said, however, whether 
Basil read the original Aristotelian work or secondary sources.27 
For since Hellenism biological knowledge was gathered in 
collections of excerpts called epitomai. In this context, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, who had written an epitome of 
Aristotle's Historia animalium, played a major role.28 It is 
possible that Basil’s knowledge stems from this work. But it is 
only partially preserved, so that this cannot be said for sure.29 
Additionally, one cannot rule out the possibility that Basil did not 
exclusively get his knowledge from epitomai but also from 
directly reading the Aristotelian works.3° In what follows, I do 
not want to examine how Basil got his knowledge of zoological 
systematics any closer but how he incorporated it into his 
sermon.31 


The problem with the diversity of species 


The text of the Book of Genesis touches the animals’ creation in 
the context of the entire creation as briefly as the rest of the 
cosmogony (Genesis 1,20 - 25): 


(20) Kai eimtev 6 8edc EEayayétw ta USata Eprteta WuxXdv 
CWoWv Ki TIETELVA TIETOHEVA ETtL TAS vic KATA TO 
OtTEpEWHA TOU oUpavod. kai EyEveto OUTWC. (21) Kai 
ETLOiNOEV O GEOG TA KTH Ta HEyAA kai Tdoav Wuxnv 
Cwwv eptietov, a €Enyayev ta USata Kata yévn autwv, kal 
TIGV TIETELVOV TITEPWTOV KATA yevos, Kai ElSev 6 BEdc STL 
KaAd. (22) kai nUAdyNoEV aUTa O BEdc AEywv AUEdvEDBE 


Kai TANOUveoGE Kai TANpWoate ta Uéata Ev talc 
BaArdooatc, kai TA TlEeTELVa TANBUVEOBWOAY ETti Thc ic. 
(23) kai Ey€veto EoTIEpa kal EyEVETO TIPWi, NUEPA TIEUTITN. 


(24) Kai eittev 6 8edc EEayayétw 1 yi uxnv COoav Kata 
yévoc, tetpattoda kal eptteta Kai Onpia tic yc Kata 
yévoc. kal €yeéveto oUtwe. (25) kai Ettoinoev 6 BEdc ta 
Onpia ths ys kata yévoc kal Ta KTAVN Kata yEvoc Kal 
TIGVTA TO EPTIETA THC yi KATA yEvoc AUTO. Kai EiSev O 
8e0c STL KAA. 


(20) And God said, “Let the waters bring forth creeping 
things among living creatures and birds flying on the earth 
against the firmament of the sky.” And it became so. (21) 
And God made the great sea monsters and every creature 
among creeping animals, which the waters brought forth 
according to their kinds, and every winged bird according 
to kind. And God saw that they were good. (22) And God 
blessed them, saying, “Increase, and multiply, and fill the 
waters in the seas, and let birds multiply on the earth.” 
(23) And it came to be evening, and it came to be morning, 
a fifth day. 


(24) And God said, “Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature according to kind: quadrupeds and creeping 
things and wild animals of the earth according to kind.” 
And it became so. (25) And God made the wild animals of 
the earth according to kind and the cattle according to 
kind and all the creeping things of the earth according to 
kind. And God saw that they were good.32 


One problem that Basil needed to face was the fact that in 
comparison to the phenomenally comprehensible diversity of 
species that, for example, Aristotle, the founder of biological 
research, described, the biblical narrative on the animals’ 
creation is rather short. In trying to resolve this contradiction, 
Basil argues that the biblical creation narrative indeed does take 
into account the diversity of species and animal life. For this 


short Mosaic narrative incorporates everything that the pagan 
sciences treat in detail. The fact that the biblical narrative took 
into consideration the diversity of species already at the 
beginning is inferred by the preacher from the phrases kata 
yévn (kata gene) and kata yévoc (kata genos) (both: according to 
the species) that appear frequently in Genesis 1,21 - 25. In doing 
this, he harmonizes both. For he adds kata yévog in 1,20 as well. 
This happens at the beginning of the 7t4 homily where he 
comments on the creation of the aquatic animals in Genesis 1,20 
(Hex. 7.1. 111,2 f.): 


Kai eittev 6 Osos, EEayayétw ta USata Epmteta PUXDV 
CWoWV KATA YEVOG, Kdl TIETELVG TIETOHEVE KATA TO 
OTEPEWHA TOO OUpavod Kata yEvoc. 


“And God said, Let the waters bring forth creeping 
things33 that hath life” after their kind, “and fowl that may 
fly above the earth” after their kind.34 


In order to link God's initial command to create with the 
present, Basil points to the species constancy (Hex. 9.2): The 
present animals came into being through successive 
generations from that which was at the beginning via 
reproduction, since a horse, for example, always descends from 
a horse. This wording takes up the Aristotelian idea of the 
species constancy (“A human being begets a human being”) 
which itself points to the Platonic Symposium. Basil, however, 
significantly changes its meaning. What Aristotle described as 
an act of procreation on the parent's part (yevva [gennal), 
appears in Basil’s wording as an act caused by the Creator 
(Hex. 9.2. 148,7 f.: inmtov ... immou Trotettat StaSoxov ... [hippon ... 
hippou poieitai diadochon ...]). 


Zoological systematics between the Bible 
and ‘Aristotle’35 


As an interpreter of the Bible, Basil follows the biblical 
classification of animals and the terminology of the Septuagint 
in his zoological commentary. This is even more true since he 
considers himself as an interpreter who tries to interpret the 
Bible literally.36 

According to the narrative of the Septuagint (Gen. 1,20), God 
makes the earth bring forth aquatic and flying animals on the 
5th day. The expression for the aquatic animals used in the 
biblical text is Epmteta (herpeta [‘crawlers’]). On the 6th day God 
creates, according to the Book of Genesis, the terrestrial animals 
that the Septuagint (Gen. 1,24) classifies into tetpamtosa 
(tetrapoda [‘quadrupeds’]), €ptteta (herpeta [‘crawlers’]) and 
8npia (theria [‘wild animals’]). 

The expression tetpartoda is peculiar, as noted by some 
commentators on the Book of Genesis, like Prestel and Schorch. 
The reason they give for its usage3/ is that the translators of the 
Septuagint were more familiar with the classification into 
quadrupeds and crawlers than with the taxonomy of the 
Hebrew Bible that classifies animals into wild and domestic 
animals. (In the following, the Septuagint contrasts the kthvn 
[ktene (the ‘tame’ animals)] with the theria). And indeed, the 
kind of movement and therefore the differentiation of the 
organs of movement had been playing a role in Greek science 
since the beginning of zoological classification. We can see this 
in the humorous classification attempts in Plato’s Politicus 
(261c - 266e) as well as in Aristotle’s characterization of the 
human being as a two-legged creature.38 

In total, Basil distinguishes on the basis of the Septuagint 
three groups (yévn [gene]) of animals: terrestrial animals (t6 
xepoatov [to chersaion]), flying animals (to tttnvdv [to ptenon]) 
and aquatic animals (to €vuspov [to enhydron]; Hex. 8.2. 130, 7 - 
9). Thus, he links two kinds of habitat, land and water, with one 
kind of movement. What is the reason for this inconsistency? In 
my opinion, it can be explained by the flying animals’ peculiar 
intermediate position that we read about in Genesis 1,20: “Let 
the waters bring forth creeping things among living creatures 
and birds flying on the earth against the firmament of the sky. 


(E€ayayétw ta USata ... TETELVA TIETOHEVA ETI Tic yAs KATA TO 
OTEpEWHA TOU oUpavod).” The flying animals fly in the sky but 
also live on the earth and some of them need the water as well. 

In general, the narrative of the flying animals’ creation - and 
Genesis 1,20 as a whole - caused problems for the attentive and 
educated reader of the Bible as well as for pagan critics. These 
are as follows: 1) Why does it mention herpeta (‘crawlers’) with 
regards to the variety of all the animals whose element is water 
in any way at all? 2) What do the flying animals have to do with 
water? 3) Are the expression Tletetva tletouEva (peteina 
petomena [‘winged flying animals’]) and the expression mtav 
TIETELVOV TITEPWTOV (pan peteinon pteroton [‘every winged flying 
animal’]) designating the same group of animals not peculiar 
and simplistic if one considers the amount of different animals 
in this group, such as birds and insects? Basil tries to alleviate 
these problems by explaining why the bible proceeds this way 
and by pointing out that this classification encompasses the 
other scientific classifications. Thus, for him, there is no 
contradiction between biblical narrative and pagan science. 
Although he uses the Aristotelian taxonomy, he does so without 
its claim for any explanation because he has to subordinate it to 
the biblical narrative. This means that the first criterion is the 
habitat because the Septuagint classifies according to habitat 
whereby the flying animals, as shown, play a special role. 

At first glance, it is, of course, plausible to classify animals 
according to their living in the sea, on the earth or in the air and, 
as a result of that, classify them according to their organs of 
movement. This classification is also mentioned by Aristotle in 
his work Historia animalium where he collected the facts 
primarily in a descriptive manner. The classification according to 
their habitat and the manner of movement, however, is in 
Aristotle’s opinion not sufficient to classify animals. On the 
contrary, this is a rather superficial classification. Aristotle 
himself provides approaches to a taxonomy without being strict 
about it.39 In doing this, he distinguishes in general between 
blooded animals and bloodless animals (vertebrates and 
invertebrates, respectively). He classifies these groups further 


into subgroups called yévn péytota (gene megista [‘the largest 
genera’]). These are: Human beings, viviparous quadrupeds, 
oviparous quadrupeds, birds, fishes, aquatic mammals 
(cetacea), OotpakodSepua (ostrakoderma [testacea]: shell-skinned 
animals like mussels, snails and starfishes), uUaAaKOotpaka 
(malakostraka [crustacea: soft-shelled animals]), uaAaKta 
(malakia [molluscs]: cephalopods) and évtoya (entoma 
[insects]). Thus, Aristotle distinguishes animals like whales from 
fishes although the former's habitat is the sea as well: 
“Recognizing the aquatic mammals (dolphins, porpoises, baleen 
whales) - despite their adaption to the sea - clearly as mammals 
and separating them from fishes, is one of Aristotle’s most 
important biological insights.”49 The terminology Aristotle uses 
is partly traditional, partly introduced by himself,41 such as those 
for both groups of the quadrupeds, for the the ostrakoderma 
(testacea) and the malakostraka (crustacea) and maybe even for 
the insects (entoma).42 

That Basil needs to justify the barely distinguishing biblical 
text can be seen in his reasoning on why the Septuagint uses 
the term herpeta (Hex. 7.1. 112,12 - 113,10): 


Na@v TO vnKTLKOv Kav TA ETtLpaveta Tob USatoc EmtvyAxntat, 
Kav 6d BaBouc TEUVN TO Udwp, TAs TOV EPTINOTLKMV EOTL 
PUOEWG, ETILOUPOLEVOV TH TOO USatoc owpatt. Kav 
UTtoTtIoda S€ Kal TIOPEUTLKG UTIAPXNH Tlva THY EVUSPWY 
(udALOTa HEV AUViBLA TA TIOAAG TOUTWV Eotiv: Olov YHKAL, 
Kai KPOKOSELAOL, Kai Of TOTGULOL (TITTOL, Kai Batpaxol, Kai 
Kapkivol), GAA’ oUv TIpoNnyoUPEvov EXEL TO VNKTLKOV. Ata 
tobto, E€ayayétw ta USata eptteta. Ev TOUTOLG TOIc 
ULKpOtc PrYaOL Ti TlapEttat yEvoc; Ti OUK EuTIEpLELANTITAL 
TH TPOOTAYypATL TAG SnuLoupyiac; OU ta Cwotokobvta, 
olov Paka kai SeAyivec kai vapKal, Kai Ta GUOLA TOUTOLG 
Ta o€AGXN AEYOHEVG; OU TA WOTOKG, GTtEp EoTi TaVTa 
OxXEdov THv Lx8UWV Ta yEvn; OLX 60a AETILEWTA, OUX doa 
POALSwTd, OLY oic EOTL TITEPUYLa Kai Oic UN EOTLV; 'H EV 
@Wvr TOO TIPOOTAyHATOG ULKPA, UGAAov SE OUSE YwvN, 
QAAG pottn HOvov kal 6pun tod GeAnpatoc: to SE Thc EV TH 
TIPOOTayHAtL Stavoiac TOAUXYOUV TOCOUTOv EoTLV, Goat kal 


ai tHv iy8Uwv Sta~opai kai KoLvoTNTEs, oic Mot 6’ 
akptBetac emegeAOetv, toov eoti kal KUUATA TIEAGYOUG 
attapL6pyEtoGat, A tdtc KOTUAALG TIELpGoOal TO UVSwp TAG 
Baddoons amtovEtpeEtv. 


Every43 creature that swims, whether it skims on the 
surface of the waters, or cleaves the depths, is of the 
nature of a creeping creature’4, since it drags itself on the 
body of the water. Certain aquatic animals have feet and 
walk; especially amphibia, such as seals, crabs, crocodiles, 
river horses and frogs, but they are above all gifted with 
the power of swimming. Thus it is said, Let the waters 
produce creeping“> creatures. In these few words what 
species is omitted? Which is not included in the command 
of Creator? Do we not see viviparous animals, seals, 
dolphins, rays and animals which are similar to them, the 
so-called cartilaginous animals46? Do we not see oviparous 
animals comprising every sort of fish, those which have a 
skin and those which have scales, those which have fins 
and those which have not? This command has only 
required one word, even less than a word, a sign, a motion 
of the divine will, and it has such a wide sense that it 
includes all the varieties and all the families of fish. To 
review them all would be to undertake to count the waves 
of the ocean or to measure its waters in the hollow of the 
hand. 


Thus, Basil’s reasoning is as follows: Even swimming animals are 
herpeta because they “crawl through the body of water.” And 
even though they have feet like the amphibians, they are 
nevertheless primarily meant for swimming.47 In a scientific 
classification like Aristotle’s, the amphibians belong to the 
oviparous quadrupeds.48 Basil, however, is not interested in 
taxonomy for its own sake but in trying to harmonize it with the 
Bible. This applies to the variety of genera and species as well. 
His objective here, too, is to show that the variety of the existing 
animals which the pagan science tries to systematize according 
to certain criteria is compatible with the biblical creation 
narrative. Thus, in Hexaemeron 7.2 he uses Aristotelian 


terminology in order to illustrate this variety and its scientific 
classification (Hex. 7.2. 114,8 - 14):49 


‘AAAOu yEevous Eoti TA OOTPAKOSENUA TIPOGAyOPEUOHEVA: 
olov Koyxal, Kai KTEvEG, Kai KOXAiat BaddooLot, Kai 
otpouBot, Kai ai pUptat THv doTpEWV SLapopai. AAAO 
TIGALY Tapa TaOTa yEvoc, Ta UAAAKOOTPAKa TIPOGELPNHEVA, 
KapaBot, kai KapKivoL, Kai TA TApAMANOLA TOUTOLG. “ETEPOV 
Tapa tata yévoc Eoti TA UAAGKLA OUTW 
TIpOGayopEUBEVTA, Sowv fh odps araAn Kai xaUVN 
TIOAUTIOS EG, Kai onttiat, Kai Ta GuOoLa TouTOLG. Kai Ev 
TOUTOLG TIGALV Stapopai pupiat. 


Of59 another kind is the species of the so-called5! testacea, 
as muscles, scallops, sea snails, conches, and the infinite 
variety of oysters. Another kind is that of the so-called 
crustacea, as crabs and lobsters; another of the so-called 
soft-shelled animals, with soft and tender flesh like polypi 
and cuttle fish and other animals which are similar52. And 
amidst these last what an innumerable variety! 


It is striking that by speaking of ostrakoderma, malakostraka and 
malakia Basil here uses a terminology that Aristotle coined for 
the megista gene of the bloodless animals (HA 4.1. 523b1; 1.3. 
490b11; 5.17. 549b27). At the end he mentions en passant that 
there are “myriad differences.” By using the term dtapopa 
(diaphora) he implicitly hints at the possibility to further classify 
genera into species because in scientific terminology diaphora is 
the technical term for specific traits. 

Consequently, in what follows, Basil even points to the 
possibility of a more or less hierarchically organized 
classification (Hex. 7.2. 115,5 - 8)53 because in fishes there are, 
again, different species characterized by megistai diaphorai. He 
does not, however, make more precise terminological 
distinctions but employs mostly only the biblical use of yEvoc 
(genos). In doing so, he skillfully harmonizes the simplistic 
diction of the Bible with pagan classification by emphasizing 


that God’s initial command to create encompassed all species 
and by incorporating zoological terminology. He does so by 
suggestively using rhetorical questions, as we can see in the 
passage just quoted above (Hex. 7.1. 113,1 - 4): 


‘Ev TOUTOLG Tots HLKPOIc PHUAOL Ti TapEttat yEvoc; ti OUK 
EUTIEPLELANMITAL TG) TIPOOTAYHATL Thc SnuLoupyiac; OU ta 
CwotoKkobvta, oiov PwKat kai SeAivec kai vapKal, Kai Ta 
OUOLA TOUTOLG TA GEAGXN AEYOHEVA; OU TA WOTOKA, ATtEp 
EOTL TIAVTa OXESOV TWV Lx8UWV TO yEvN; 


In these few words what species is omitted? Which is not 
included in the command of the Creator? Do we not see 
viviparous animals, seals, dolphins, rays and animals which 
are similar to them, the so-called cartilaginous animals>4? 
Do we not see oviparous animals comprising every sort of 
fish, those which have a skin and those which have scales, 
those which have fins and those which have not? 


Unlike the Bible, Basil here adopts the criterion of the manner of 
reproduction. Additionally, by using the expression ta oeAaxn 
Aeyoueva (ta selache legomena [the so-called cartilaginous 
fishes]) he shows that he knows the pagan sciences’ manner of 
classification. 

Basil uses the same approach in covering the topic of flying 
animals. For him, they cause a special problem: Why does the 
biblical narrative make them originate from water? According to 
the church father’s explanation the flying animals originate 
from water because their manner of movement is the same as 
the aquatic animals’ (Hex. 8.2. 130,12 - 19): 


Ava ti €& USatwv Kai tots Mtnvoic thv yeveotv ESWKEV; “OTL 
WOTIEP OUYYEVELA TiC EOTL TOTG TIETOHEVOLG TIDOG TA VIKTG. 
Kai yap Womtep oi iy8Uc To VSwp TéUVvouOL, TA HEV KLVAGEL 
TOV TITEPUYWV Eic TO TIPOOW YWPOOVTES, TA SE tod 
oupatiou HETABOAA Tac TE TEPLOTPOMAs Kai Tac EVOELac 
Opuds Eautoic oiakidovtec: OUTW kai Ertl THY TITHVDv 


eotey ideiv StavnxouEvwy Tov dEpa Tots TITEPOIG KATA TOV 
OUOLov TpOTIOV. “OoteE ETtELSnr) Ev iSiwya Ev EKATEPOLG TO 
vAxeo8at, Wiad TLc aUTOIG Fh OUYYEVELG Ek TAG TOV UdSatwy 
YEVEOEWG TIAPEOXESN. 


Why did he have also the winged animals arise out of the 
waters?°° Because there is, so to say, a family link between 
the creatures that fly and those that swim. In the same 
way that fish cut waters, using their fins to carry them 
forward and their tails to direct their movements round 
and round and straightforward, so we see winged 
animals°° float in the air by the help of their wings. Both 
endowed with the property of swimming, their common 
derivation from the waters has made them of one family. 


Thus, the reason for the flying animals’ creation out of the water 
is “so to say, a family link” (ouyyéveta tts [syngeneia tis]). The 
parallelism between wings and fins was pointed out by Aristotle 
as well. For in De incessu animalium he studies the birds’ and 
fishes’ manner of movement simultaneously, because according 
to his theory wings and fins correspond with each other. 
However, he emphasizes in De partibus animalium 1.4. 644a21 
and De incessu animalium 9. 713a9 - 10 that with respect to birds 
and fish it should only be referred to as analogy. Basil, though, 
does not call the relationship syngeneia by coincidence but 
rather this term serves his line of argument. For thereby he can 
give a reason for God’s making both groups of animals 
originate from water. Apparently, however, Basil himself is not 
quite satisfied with the term syngeneia and therefore - in almost 
Aristotelian-like diction - attenuates it by adding Wottep (hosper) 
and tic (tis) (both: ‘kind of’) and makes it almost appear as a 
metaphor.>7 

During his treatment of the flying animals, he incorporates 
his knowledge of scientific classification and terminology as well. 
Skillfully he starts again by harmonizing biblical narrative and 
pagan science by emphasizing that “the one term” (Ev 6voya 
[hen onoma]) “flying animals” (ttetewva [peteina]) contains 


“myriad” differences. Criteria could be size, shape, color, 
habitat, way of living and habits so that it would be impossible 
to list all these differences (Hex. 8.3. 141,10 - 15). This is a 
sophisticated kind of praeteritio>8 because he continues 

(Hex. 8.3. 131,15 - 132,5): 


"Hn yev ov tivEc Ete_paOnoav Kai Ovopatortotiats 
XphoaoGat, iv’, Wortep 514 KAUTN PWV TIVOv TAG 
daouvn8ous kal EEvnc Oovopyaoiag, td idiwya EKaoTOU 
YEVOUG ETILyLVWOKNTAL. Kal Ta HEV WVOUGoav oXLCoritepa, 
WG TOUG detoUc: Ta SE SENUOTITEPA, WG TAG VUKTEpidac: Ta 
SE TITLAWTG, WG TOUG OwfKac: TA SE KOAEOTITEPA, WC TOUG 
KavOdpous, kai doa Ev Ofkatc TLol Kai TleptBoAaic 
yevnGEvta, TEPLPPAyEVTOG aUToic TOU EAUTPOU, TIPOG THV 
TITAOLV NAEUBEPWON. AAA’ Hutv ApKoDod ONHELWOLG TIPOG 
Thv Tv yevOv LSLOtNta FA KOLA Xpfjotc, Kal ot Tapa TAG 
Tpaphc mepi te kaBapwv kai akabdptwv SLopLopot. 


Thus some have tried to imagine names for them of which 
the singularity and the strangeness might, like brands, 
mark the distinctive character of each kind known. Some, 
as eagles, have been called Schizoptera, others 
Dermoptera, as the bats, others Ptilota, as wasps, others 
Coleoptera, as beetles and all those insects which brought 
forth in cases and coverings, break their prison to fly away 
in liberty. But we have enough words of common usage to 
characterize each species and to mark the distinction 
which Scripture sets up between clean and unclean birds. 


Basil, therefore, Knows and mentions the classification that had 
been established by Aristotle. However, he qualifies it with the 
last sentence that points to the Old Testament Book of 
Leviticus®2, a sentence that we can call an ‘Abbruchformel’®9: 
“But we have enough words of common usage to characterize 
each species and to mark the distinction which Scripture sets up 
between clean and unclean birds.” This wording makes clear: As 
a Christian, one knows that it is possible to classify animals 
according to nuanced scientific criteria. These classifications, 


however, are irrelevant to the Christian because they are only an 
expansion of the biblical narrative. For a Christian, the ordinary 
use of language and the classification made in the Bible is 
sufficient. 
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Notes 


Cf. Follinger 1999. 


The following section from: “On the one hand” until 
“created for the sake of a higher purpose” is the 
English translation of Follinger 1999, 255 f. with slight 
adjustments to the original text. 


On this, see van Winden 1988. 


See on this Francesco Fronterotta’s contribution to this 
volume. 


The way Christian authors subordinated pagan 
knowledge to their Christian intentions has been 
studied by Gnilka and his disciples. They classified it 
under the term ‘chrésis' (Gnilka 1984). Using this 
approach, Rainer Henke (Henke 2000) compared Basil’s 
Hexaemeron with Ambrose’s Exameron. 


On this, cf. below 105. 
On this, cf. Follinger 1999, 264 f. and Henke 2000. 


On this, cf. Follinger 1999, 264 f. and especially Henke 
2000, 39 - 97. 


See Kockert 2009, 312. 


On the specific aspects on which Basil had to face 
criticism, see Kockert 2009, 400 f. The audience was 
especially concerned with cosmological matters. One 
question, for example, was how it could be possible that 
there were days even before the creation of the sun. 


Hexaemeron 3,1. 39,1 -14 and 3,10. 56,1 - 7. 
Hexaemeron 3.3. 42,22 -26 and 3.5. 46,8 f. 
Rufinus, Historia ecclesiastica II 9. 


Henke 2000, 344 persuasively argues against the 
hypothesis of improvisation. 


Kockert 2009, 312. 

Oratio 43. 423,172 - 176 Bernardi; cf. KOckert 2009, 323. 
K6ckert 2009, 315-317. 

Cf., for example, Hexaemeron 7.1. 


Thus, for instance, Julian, Contra Galileos 49d; 138a 


(171.183 f. Neumann). On this, see Kockert 2009, 315. 
Kockert 2009, 314f. 


In this context Basil even employs terminology from 
theater. Seeing the things perceptible by the senses 
and therefore possibly seeing the things not perceptible 
by the senses, the vision of God, is contrasted with the 
pagan theaters and arenas. Cf. Hexaemeron 4.1 (57,2 - 
58,5). On this, see Kockert 2009, 317 with n. 36. 


See below, 112. 
Follinger 1999, 256. 
On this, see below, 113. 


On this, cf. Henke’s fundamental study (2000). Henke 
has shown that Ambrose used Basil as a model for his 
own exegesis on the creation narrative but that in his 
explanation the expert knowledge plays a minor role in 
relation to rhetorical elaboration and spiritualization in 
order to ensure “pastoral efficacy.” In addition, cf. 
Follinger 2008, 58. 


Cf. Kockert 2009, 322 who points out that we know far 
too little about education in the 4th century CE. 


On this discussion, see Giet 1968, 64 - 69; Henke 2000, 
52 with n. 81; Kockert 2009, 323. 


Kullmann 1998, 138. 


Cf. Kullmann 1999, 197 who assumes Basil could have 
drawn on Aristophanes’s 34 and 4th book. 


Giet 1968, 69; Kockert 2009, 323. 


In this article, I will not cover the animals’ classification 
according to psychic capacity. Neither will I cover the 


usage of the scala naturae originating from Aristotle. 
See Follinger 2020. 


For the English text of the Septuagint, I used 
Pietersma’s and Wright's translation (Pietersma and 
Wright 1989). 


Jackson 2017, 109 translates here: “abundantly the 
moving creature,” but mentions in the footnote that we 
read in the Septuagint “creeping things.” 


For the English text of Basil’s Hexaemeron, I used 
Jackson’s translation (Jackson 2017). 


Since I am setting aside the question as to from which 
sources Basil got his knowledge (see above), I put 
‘Aristotle’ in gnomic quotation marks. 


On this, cf. Kockert 2009, 316. 
Prestel & Schorch 2011, 159. 


For example, in Metaphysics 4.4. 1006a31 - 33; 5.2. 
1014a2; 7.12. 1037b8 - 10. Cf. De Brasi & Féllinger 2015, 
11-14. 


Cf. Kullmann 2007, 196 - 210. 


Kullmann 2007, 199: “Dalg die Meeressauger (Delphine, 
Tummler, Bartenwal) trotz ihrer Angepaftheit an das 
Meer klar als Saugetiere erkannt und von den Fischen 
abgesetzt werden, gehort zu den bedeutenden 
zoologischen Erkenntnissen des Aristoteles.” 


Kullmann 2007, 205. 


These classifications are similar to modern 
classifications. Some animals cannot be classified by 
Aristotle, such as sponges and sea anemones. 


Jackson 2017, 109 f. 
Jackson 2017, 110: “moving creature.” 
Jackson 2017, 110: “moving.” 


Jackson 2017, 110 translates: “and all cartilaginous 
animals” and so omits an important part (cf. n. 51). 


That Basil talks about seals as ‘amphibians’ is not 
necessarily odd from an ancient perspective as 
suggested by Levie 1914, 126 (on this, Giet 1968, 394 n. 
1). For in History of Animals 7 (8).2. 589a21 seals are 
considered as animals that emtapotepicetv 
(epamphoterizein [lie half-way between]). According to 
Aristotle, seals take an intermediate position between 
terrestrial and aquatic animals even though he 
classifies them as viviparous quadrupeds. The legs are 
stunted, and their pointed teeth link them to fish 
(Zierlein 2013, 150 and 432). 


Thus, they belong to the blooded animals. In one case 
they are considered as the ‘largest genus’ (History of 
Animals 2.15), in another case they are not (History of 
Animals 1.6). 


Cf. Kullmann 1999, 197 who assumes Basil could have 
drawn on the (not preserved) books 3 and 4 of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium’s epitome. He claims: “One 
could almost think he had the Aristotelian text in front 
of him.” (“Man konnte hier fast meinen, er hatte selbst 
den aristotelischen Text vor sich gehabt”) (ibid.). 


Jackson 2017, 111. 


Jackson 2017, 111 omits this word here and in the 
following. But it is important because by this Basil 
distances himself from the pagan taxonomy and 
terminology. 


Jackson 2017, 111 does not translate kai ta 6yoLa 
toutotc (“other animals which are similar”). 


Naat Ev tots ix8vot pupiat Stapopai kata yEvn 
Sunpnyéevat: wv kal ovouata ‘éta, kai tpo~nh 
TIAONNAAAGYHEVN, Kai oxAya Kai pEye8oc Kai capKWv 
TIOLOTNTEG, TAVTA HEVLoTAaLs dlapopaic AAAnAWV 
KEXWPLOUEVG, Kal Ev ETEPOLG Kal ETEPOLG EldEOL 
kaQeotata (Jackson 2017, 111: “What infinite variety in 
the different kinds! All have their own names, different 
food, different form, shape, and quality of flesh. All 
present infinite variety, and are divided into 
innumerable classes”). 


Jackson 2017, 110 translates: “and all cartilaginous 
animals” and so omits an important part. 


Jackson 2017, 124: “Why do the waters give birth also to 
birds?” 


Jackson 2017, 124: “birds.” 

On syngeneia in Aristotle’s work cf. Kullmann 2007, 207. 
Cf. above, 104. 

Leviticus 11,13 - 19. 


Cf. above, 104. 
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Aelian's Fabulous Trees 


Laurence Totelin 


Introduction 


In book nine of his On the Nature of Animals, Claudius Aelianus 
told the story of the ‘female killer’ herb (one of the names of 
aconite), which destroys scorpions: 


Oeoppdaotou 5 Eywye AkoUWw Kal Ekeiva. dav TLlva 
Lotopet 66€ 0 avip, kal 6voya OnAUMovov KAAEt AUTH, 
FvTtep oUv ei Tic oKOpTtiw KATA vwtouU OEic Edoat, 6 Sé 
Tlapaypfipya aoc Eottv. 6 SE aUTOc A€yet TOV AUTOV 
avaotnoeo8a, eittep obv AeuKO EAAEBOPOU KaTaTIdCALG 
QUTOD. Eyw SE ETAaLVW HEV TO ONAUPOvov, tov SE AEUKOV 
eAAEBopov AKLota. to S€ aitlov, PLOW HEV OKOPTIiOUG, PID 
d5€ avOpwrtous. KaAAipayos d€ dpa Ev th yf th Tpaxtvia 
GSet SEvSpov tt PUEoSat kai KaAEtoBat optAov, Ww ta 
EPTlETA YELTVLGOaVTa Kal Tapapavoavta apyrjv eita 
amto8vrjoxet.! 


From Theophrastus, I hear the following. This man tells the 
story of a certain herb, which he calls by the name of 
“female killer”; if someone puts it on the back of a 
scorpion and lets it stay there, the animal immediately 
dries up. But the same author says that it rises again if you 
sprinkle white hellebore on it. I praise the female killer, but 
not in the least the hellebore. The reason is that I hate 
scorpions, but I love people. Callimachus sings of a tree 
that grows in Trachinian land, one that is called smilos 


(yew), which immediately kills creeping animals if they 
come near and touch it. 


This passage is one of several in which plants make an 
appearance in Aelian’s two main works: his On the Nature of 
Animals (De natura animalium in 17 books) and his Historical 
Miscellany (Historia varia in 14 books, partially preserved). Here 
as elsewhere, Aelian rarely discussed plants for the sake of 
plants; rather, he introduced them in their relations with 
humans and non-human animals: plants provided food, 
medicine, and shelter to those higher up on the scala naturae. 

Aelianic studies are currently very lively, not the least thanks 
to the important publication by Steven D. Smith of his 2014 
monograph, Man and Animal in Severan Rome: The Literary 
Imagination of Claudius Aelianus.2 There, he has shown that, by 
means of his anecdotes on animals and historical figures, Aelian 
critiqued the society of Severan Rome. When Aelian described 
the behaviour of animals and past humans, he was reflecting on 
the moral themes of his day, such as depraved sexuality, 
outrageous luxury, and the nature of Roman imperialism. Smith, 
quite naturally, does not say much about plants in Aelian’s 
writings, and it is the aim of this paper to show that looking at 
passages where plants occur adds to our understanding of this 
author’s methods. 

Both On the Nature of Animals and the Historical Miscellany 
are collections of miscellaneous facts and anecdotes, poikilia, a 
genre that was in fashion in the late second century CE and 
under the Severans.3 Within Aelian’s work, the adjective poikilos 
appears in the Greek title of the Historical Miscellany (poikile 
historia); it also figures prominently in the epilogue of On the 
Nature of Animals, where he states: ‘I have mixed the various 
kinds of animals (pojikila) in varied ways (poikilos).'4 Indeed, 
Aelian’s various stories are woven together in a seemingly 
chaotic fashion, although clusters of chapters at times constitute 
a unit of sense: thus, we can note that chapters on botanical 
topics cluster in book nine of On the Nature of Animals. ° 

As scholars have stressed, however, this disorder is 


calculated; it is ideological.® As Aelian tells us, he changed his 
topic frequently to spare his reader boredom: variety is the spice 
of life. As Smith states, the almost random juxtaposition of 
stories ‘awakens and challenges the reader’s hermeneutic 
activity. Rejecting any large-scale principle of organisation, 
Aelian opts instead for a more organic approach that is mimetic 
of the natural world.’7 Yet, the fragmentation in Aelian’s pojkilia 
is not total. Again, as noted by Smith, there are two things that 
hold Aelian’s anecdotes together: first, the repeated references 
to Nature’s divine providence; and second, Aelian’s use of the 
first person, ‘the assembling, authorizing I’.8 Here, I return to 
our opening passage. In these short lines, Aelian uses the first 
person four times, twice adding pronouns for good measure: 
egoge akouo; ego de epaino; miso; and philo. I would suggest that 
these authorial statements add humour to the passage: Aelian 
loves humans (anthropous), yet he praises a female killer.? He 
loves humans, yet he despises hellebore, that most important 
ingredient in the ancient doctor’s pharmacopoeia. The passage 
as a whole functions as a topsy-turvy syllogism, one that indeed 
challenges the reader’s hermeneutic preconceptions. 

The use of the first person also adds immediacy to the 
passage: Aelian hears (akouo), in the present tense, what 
Theophrastus, active some five centuries before him, had to say 
about this plant. The phrase is certainly not exceptional, but it 
gives the reader the sense that time has telescoped, and that 
Theophrastus and Callimachus are both present, the former 
telling stories, the latter singing, and evoking strong feelings in 
the arch-reader, Aelian the compiler. For Aelian did present 
himself as a reader, a researcher; in the prologue to On the 
Nature of Animals, he stressed: 


WG HEV OUv Kal ETEPOLG UTIEP TOUTWV EOTIOUSAOTAL, KAAWG 
olda: Eyw Sé Euautw tabta doa oidv te Hv aBpoioas Kai 
TIEPLBAAWV aUTOtcs THY GUVNON AEELV, KELUNALOV OUK 
domtoUSaotov Exrtovijoat tettioteuKa. 19 


I know well the effort that others have put into this topic 


[the study of animals]. Yet, I have gathered all the facts 
that I could; I have clothed them in everyday language; 
and I trust that what I have achieved is an heirloom far 
from despicable. 


The all-important scientific notions of autopsia and empeiria are 
almost absent in Aelian’s writings. He consciously rejected them, 
favouring instead the model of the assiduous reader and 
compiler.'1 As is well known, however, Aelian had not read all 
the sources he mentioned. His knowledge of Theophrastus was 
most likely second hand, as was that of Aristotle, whose writings 
Aelian must have encountered through an epitome by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. !2 It is not my intention here to 
discuss Quellenforschung. Rather, Iam interested in the way in 
which Aelian expertly wove together pieces of complex 
information, simplified them to add entertainment value, but at 
times also subverted the message of his sources. For instance, 
in our opening passage, Aelian played with the notion of aition, 
of cause, which was central to Theophrastus’ botanical work: 
subjective feelings of love and hate cannot be scientific causes - 
or can they? (I will come back to this). 13 

Aelian was not naive: his extreme simplicity (apheleia) was a 
pose; and what interests me is his stance whereby he was no 
expert, whereby he was simply an amateur.14 Passages on 
plants are perhaps a good place to look for this stance, as they 
are relatively few, but also because the theme of plants is so 
secondary to Aelian’s admitted main focus. Certainly, Aelian’s 
botanical knowledge is not fantastic; it is filled with errors. But 
that is not to say that Aelian did not have important points to 
make when discussing plants. In one obvious way, the botanical 
theme was central to On the Nature of Animals, for in the 
epilogue, he drew a botanical analogy. When answering his 
potential critics, he stated that: 


SEUTEPOV SE TH TIOLKIAW TAG AVAYVWOEWS TO EPOAKOV 
OnpWv kai Thv Ek THV OYOiWy BSeAUyHiav aTIOSLS6pdoKwv, 
oiovel AELUGva TLva fh OTEPavoV WPAtov Ek TAG 


TIOAUXpoiac, Wo AVBECPOPWV THV CWWV THV TIOAADY, 
wnhOnv detv thvde U~pavai te Kai StamtA€Eat thv 
ouyypapryy.!> 


Second, since through variety, I was hunting for something 
that would encourage reading, and since I fled from the 
nausea that comes from monotony, I thought that I ought 
to weave and plait my work as if it were a meadow or a 
chaplet ripe with its many colours, the many animals 
acting like flower-bearers. 


In this passage, Aelian drew upon the imagery of the hunt, 
fishing, and chaplet making. He also switched from his initial 
image of the natural meadow to that of the chaplet, which is 
human made. The mix makes the head spin, and again 
challenges the reader’s expectations, as Smith has shown in his 
in-depth analysis of the passage.!6 Through these mixed 
metaphors, Aelian hinted at other miscellaneous collections 
produced in the Roman empire, which bore titles that evoked 
plants and flowers, such as Forests, Meadows, Blossoming, or The 
Field.17 

In the remainder of this paper, I examine two botanical 
themes in Aelian’s writing: plants as medicine and plants that 
bring pleasure to humans. Through this, we will touch upon 
further themes central in Aelian’s work: Nature’s divine 
providence; love; and imperialism. I will suggest that Aelian was 
interested in interactions between non-human animals and 
plants which operated kata phusin, in accordance with nature; 
and in interactions between humans and plants which operated 
para phusin, against nature. 


Provident nature: plants, non-human 
animals and medicine 


Throughout On the Nature of Animals, Aelian displayed an 


interest in the history of medicine. In book two, he recounted 
how gods and heroes made medical discoveries, which were 
followed by those of later men.18 He continued: 


QAAG TOUTWV YE THV GOMLOUATWY A MUGLG OUSEV ESEtTO- 
Kal Katnyopet 0 €AEpac. 6tav yoUv sic avtov EAH 
d60pata kai BEAN TIOAAG, EAaiac Taos Gv8o0c fh EAaLov 
auto, ita Tv TO EuTteoov amteoeioato, Kai Eottv AUOLG 
OAOKANPOG. 


But Nature has no need for those contrivances: the 
elephant proves the point. At all events, when spears and 
numerous arrows reach him, he eats the flower of the olive 
or the olive itself, then he shakes off every missile that has 
fallen upon him, and he is whole again.19 


Nature has no need for the medical art, the techne iatrike. 
Accordingly, Aelian told numerous stories of animals that 
intuitively knew what would treat them, and in particular the 
plants that have curative powers: bears know how to purge 
themselves ‘without any need for doctors or medical treatises’; 
dogs too purge themselves ‘without the assistance of 
physicians’; goats can cure cataracts ‘without any need for 
human knowledge and surgery’; and partridges, storks and 
ring-doves apply marjoram to their wounds, without any ‘need 
for the human healing art’.29 Aelian asserted in several places 
that animals are teachers to humans, as in the case of the dog 
that taught the Egyptians how to use emetics; or that of the 
hawk that instructed people in how to use wild lettuce for their 
eyesight, stressing that ‘humans do not refuse to be the pupils 
of birds, but rather they admit it’.21 At times, however, animals 
guarded their secrets jealously, depriving humans from 
knowledge, as in the story of the mother swallow keeping the 
secret of the plant that heals the eyes of her hatchlings.22 The 
herb in question, however, was far from unknown: it was 
celandine, the use of which, according to Pliny the Elder, 
humans had learnt from swallows - there had been no 


secrecy.23 

None of Aelian’s stories of self-healing animals is unique. 
The theme had become a trope by the third century CE. 
Aristotle, in the eighth book of the History of Animals, mentioned 
several cases of animals displaying phronesis in their use of 
medicinal plants; Cicero touched upon the topic of self-treating 
animals in his On the Nature of the Gods; Pliny the Elder gave a 
long list in book eight of the Natural History and came back to 
those examples at various points of his encyclopaedia; so did 
Plutarch in his Whether Land or Sea Animals are Cleverer and 
Beasts are Rational.24 

However, one should perhaps not let the stories of self- 
healing animals distract us from the fact that, ultimately, plants 
can kill animals. Indeed, some plants were known in antiquity to 
kill specific animals, as in the case of the aconite (mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper) that kills the scorpion, or the 
wormwood that destroys the worms (see below).2° Authors such 
as Pliny and Plutarch knew these stories, but they tended to 
neatly separate them from the more positive ones of self- 
healing animals. Aelian seemingly randomly distributed positive 
and negative anecdotes in his miscellaneous collections. 

There are two related issues at stake in these discussions of 
interactions between animals and plants: first the question of 
antipathies and sympathies in nature; and second the question 
whether non-human animals possess a form of intelligence. Let 
us take these in turn. Antipathies and sympathies are cosmic 
forces, which bind lifeless things (stones for instance) or living 
beings to each other.26 Thus, it is because there is a sympathetic 
relationship between the hawk and the wild lettuce that the wild 
lettuce will cure the hawk’s eyesight. The notions of antipathies 
and sympathies are common in ancient scientific thought, but 
specifically they are a significant tenet of Stoic philosophy, a 
philosophy to which Aelian was certainly attracted.27 Now, 
Aelian did not use the words ‘antipathy’ and ‘sympathy’ in his 
works (as far as TLG searches reveal), but he skirted around and 
played with the notions. I would suggest that this is exactly what 
he was doing in our opening passage on the scorpion, when he 


referred to love and hate. Without using technical vocabulary, 
he hinted at Empedoclean notions of cosmic love (philotes) and 
strife (neikos), at Stoic notions of antipathy and sympathy. 

The second issue at stake in the stories of relations between 
animals and plants is that of animal intelligence (or lack 
thereof). Put simply, the question is whether animals know that 
there are some plants (and also minerals) with which they have 
sympathetic links. The question was much debated, and 
answers varied. For instance, Plutarch clearly believed that 
animals had a form of intelligence, phronesis.28 Pliny, as shown 
by Brooke Holmes (2017), had a more complex position, in which 
animals lacked reason, and the ability to transmit knowledge 
from generation to generation, but somehow always knew 
about the properties of plants. Aelian, for his part, referred to 
animals throughout On Nature of Animals as being aloga, without 
logos, without reason, even though at times he told stories that 
appeared to indicate that animals possessed phronesis or even 
logos (they can write letters or perform feats of memory).29 
These stories are only meant to challenge perceptions, however. 
As shown by Smith, the knowledge and other human-like virtues 
that animals appear to display are in fact located in Nature itself, 
in its providence (pronoia) and intellect (nous).29 It is because 
they live in accordance with nature, kata phusin, that animals 
know the plants that will heal them; it is also in accordance with 
nature that some animals should be killed by certain plants. 

Unlike animals, humans, even though they are in possession 
of Jogos, often do not live in accordance with nature. That is why 
they have invented the medical contrivances, of which Nature 
has no need. They need guidance in discovering the natural 
properties of plants, and their teachers are animals, mythical 
creatures, and divinities. Thus, in a passage of book 9 of On the 
Nature of Animals, the god Asclepius is shown offering 
wormwood to humans as a gift.31 The tone of the chapter as a 
whole is humorous: while talking about wormwood, that plant 
that kills worms, Aelian was reminded of a story of miraculous 
healing at Epidaurus. A woman suffering from an intestinal 
worm went to seek the help of Asclepius. The god was not in 


attendance, and his priests decided to unscrew the woman's 
head to remove the worm. They were unable, however, to put 
the head back in its right place. When the god arrived, he was 
furious at his servants, but saved the patient. Aelian closed the 
chapter with an invocation to the god Asclepius: 


kai oU ti Tw, W Bacted kai GeWv PUavepwrtdtate 
AOKAnTILe, ABpOtTovov EyWYE AVTLKPLVW TA Cogia TA of}: uN 
Haveinv Ec TOOOUTOV: GAAG ETIEABOv EVOONV EVEPYEOLAG 
TE OG Kal LAOEWG EKTIANKTLKAG. We 5€ Kai Ade fh Toa oov 
dWpov Eotiv OUSE AUPLBAAAELv xpr. 


In no way do I, O King Asclepius, most benevolent to 
humans of all gods, compare wormwood to your wisdom. 
Heaven forbid I should be so crazy. But in speaking of 
wormwood, I was reminded of your kindness and your 
astounding healing. And there is no need to doubt that 
this herb is one of your gifts. 


Aelian may well have had a special relationship with the god 
Asclepius, but by saying ‘there is no need to doubt’, he actually 
opened the door to doubt.32 Was Asclepius the ultimate gift- 
giver? Or had Nature decided to reveal itself by the intermediary 
of Asclepius? 


Vegetables excesses: Persian kings and 
plants 


Non-human animals in Aelian’s works, then, interacted with 
plants in accordance with Nature. Humans were not always so 
wise, and they tampered with the natural order. Nowhere is this 
better illustrated than in the story of Xerxes the Great (486 - 465 
BCE) and the plane tree. In Lydia, the Persian king fell in love 
with a beautiful tree and honoured it as if it were a woman: 


TeAotog Exkeivoc 6 =EpEns Av et ye SadattNg EV Kai yiic 
KATEPPOVEL Thc ALOc TExvNG, EAUT® SE EipyACETO KaLvaG 
060Uc kai TAOOv an®On, ES5eS0vUAWwTo SE TAaTavw Kal 
e8auuade To SEvSpov. ev Avdia yobv paotv i6wv putov 
EUHEVEDEG TIAGTAVOU, TV NHEpav EKElvnv KOTEHELVEV 
oUdEv TL SEOHEVOG, Kal ExPHoato otaBUW Th Epnpta th 
Tepi Thy TAdtavov. GAA kal €€fWev autiic KOouOV 
TIOAUTEAA, OTPETITOIG Kal WEALOLG TLUWV TOUG KAGSou<s, Kai 
HEAESWVOV AUTH KOTEALTIEV, WOTTEP EOWHEVN MUAAKG Kal 
(poupov. Ek S€ TOUTWV Ti TH SEVSpW KAAOV ATIAVTNOEV; 6 
HEv yap KOOHOG 6 ETTiKTNTOG Kai UNSEv AUTH TIPOOnKWV 
GAAWG EKPEHATO, Kai OUVENGYXETO EG WAV OUSEV: ETtEL TOO 
utob KGAAOG EKELVO EOTLV, EUYEVETG Ot KAGSOL Kai A KOUN 
TIOAAN Kal OTEPEOV TO TIpEVOV kai ai pital Ev BAGEL kal 
Slaostovtes oi Gvepot kal GuPUagng A EF auto oka kal 
avaotpépouoat ai wpat kai USwp TO Ev SLA TH OXETHV 
EKTPEMOV, TO SE EF oUPavod ETIapsov: yAaUUSEs SE ai 
=épEou kal xpuGaoc O to0 BapBdpou kai ta GAA 6Hpa 
oUTE TIPOG TH TAatavov OUTE TIPdG GAAO SEvSpov EVYEVEG 
v.33 


The famous Xerxes was laughable, if indeed he treated 
with contempt sea and land, the artwork of Jupiter, and 
manufactured for himself novel roads and abnormal 
seaways, and yet enslaved himself to a plane tree, which he 
admired. In Lydia, they say, he saw a large plane tree 
specimen, and he stayed there for the day without wanting 
for anything. He used the wilderness around the plane 
tree as his camp. He also hung costly ornaments on to her, 
honouring her branches with necklaces and bracelets. He 
left a guardian for her, as if a guardian and protector for a 
beloved woman. But what good did that do to the tree? 
For the ornaments it had gained, which were entirely 
inappropriate, hung there, adding nothing to its 
appearance. For the beauty of a tree resides in its noble 
branches, thick foliage, strong trunk, roots reaching deep, 
pliant in the winds, its wide-reaching shade, the changing 
seasons, and nourishing water brought by channels and 
rains. But Xerxes’ robes, barbarian gold, and other gifts 
did not ennoble the plane tree or any other tree. 


The story of Xerxes and the plane tree had originally been told 
by the historian Herodotus, who, however, did not mention 
Xerxes falling in love.34 Nor did Herodotus give much of the 
detail which Aelian himself might have invented. Xerxes was 
reputed in antiquity for his attempts at bending Nature, at 
bridging the Hellespont and cutting a canal through Mount 
Athos, but he ultimately lost any claim to dominating Nature 
when he became enamoured with a tree.35 Aelian recounted 
several stories of interspecies love in his writings: an elephant 
was infatuated with a woman who made garlands; a Sybarite 
goatherd named Crathis fell in love with a pretty goat, to whom 
he offered twigs of tree medick, bindweed, or mastic to chew, so 
that her mouth might be fragrant when he kissed her.3® But, 
while animals are somewhat able to reciprocate affection, trees 
cannot. Lauren Caldwell notes that ‘Xerxes inappropriately 
responds to the beauty of the agricultural world, engaging ina 
form of gift giving that cannot be reciprocal’.37 Aelian compared 
the relation of Xerxes with the tree to that of a slave with his 
slaver: Xerxes enslaved (ededouloto) himself. The choice of 
vocabulary here is significant: the comparison (implicit or 
explicit) between plants and enslaved people was common in 
ancient botanical literature in general, and in particular in Pliny’s 
Natural History.38 Plants, like slaves, were productive things that 
were afforded no real individuality; the plane tree, however, was 
criticised by classical authors for not being useful to humans 
beyond providing shade.39 Of all the trees Xerxes could have 
fallen in love with and showered with presents, he chose the 
most barren. 

As argued by Caldwell, Xerxes’ pointless gift giving must be 
compared to the legitimate gift giving of Persian subjects to 
their king, illustrated in book one of Aelian’s Historical Miscellany 
by four anecdotes involving king Artaxerxes II (404 - 358 BCE).40 
In the third of those anecdotes, the king is presented with a 
wonderous pomegranate by one of his subjects: 


‘Potav erti Aikvou yEytotnv Ouions AptagepEn tw Baotrst 
EAAUVOVTL TV Nepoida TPOGEKOULOE. TO HEyEBOG OUV 


autilc uTtepexttAayeic 6 BaotAEuc “Ek Tlotou Tapadseicou” 
nol “AaBwv ~EpEtc HOL TO SWpov tobto;” to 5 
eimovtosg Ott oikoOev kai Ek Tig autOO yewpyiac, 
UTtepno8n Kai 6Mpa Ev avt® BaolAka ErteuWe Kal Ettettte 
“vr tov Mi8pay, avip oUTOG Ek Tig EmteAEiac TAUTNG 
SuvNOEtat kal TOALY KATE YE TH EUV KPLOLV EK ULKPGc 
HEYGANy Tlotfoat.” EoLKe SE 6 AOyOSG OMOAOYEtV OUTOG 6TL 
TIAVTA EK TAG ETMLEAELAG Kal TAs StapKoOUc ppovtidoc kai 
TAs oTOUSAG Ths aveAAtTIOGs kal THV Kata PUOLV SuUVaLtO 
dv kpeittova yevéobat.41 


As Artaxerxes was driving through Persia, Omises offered 
him a very large pomegranate on a winnowing fan. 
Amazed at its size, the king asked, “From what paradise 
have you brought me this gift?” He answered that it had 
come from his own field. The king was extremely pleased 
and sent the man royal presents, saying “By Mithras, with 
such diligence, this man might also make, in my opinion, a 
small city into a great one.” This speech seems to indicate 
that, through diligence, continuous care and unceasing 
effort, all things may become better than in their natural 
state. 


That story too had been told by another author: this time by 
Plutarch.42 The interpretation that Aelian gave of the story was 
however unique: he presented Artaxerxes as a king who 
believed that one could improve on Nature. Caldwell argues 
that: 


Aelian’s choice to portray a Persian king in a favorable 
light in this context defies reader expectation to some 
extent, since the theme of food in connection with a 
Persian king would seem to invite disapproval, at least if 
other imperial authors’ depictions are any guide.43 


I would suggest, however, that there is a note of disapproval in 
Aelian’s story. Aelian did not unambiguously assert that one 
could improve upon Nature, that all things could become better 


than in their kata phusin state; rather, he wrote that the king’s 
words appeared (eoike) to suggest this. Through this distancing 
technique, Aelian might subtly have pointed to the hybris of the 
Persian king. 

In another story, that of Cyrus the Younger and the Spartan 
general Lysander, Aelian presented Persian paradeisoi in an 
ambivalent manner: 


KOpoc S€ 6 SeUtEpos Ev Audia TAapaSELoov aUTOG 
KATEPUTEVOE Talc XEpOl Talc BAOULKalc oUV Tots ABpotc 
EKELVOLG XLTWOL Kal TOI TEpTIVOis EKELVOLG Kal HEYA TLULOLG 
AiBotc, Kal ETL TOUTOLG ye EKAAAUVETO Kal TIPOG GAAOUG HEV 
TOV ‘EAAVwy, atap ovv Kai TIpdc AUoavSpov tov 
Aakedatpoviov, ote NAGE TIPO Tov Kipov 6 AUoavSpoc cic 
trv Ausiav.44 


Cyrus the second, with his own royal hands, his delicate 
clothes, his habitual adornments, and his greatly valuable 
jewels, grew his paradise in Lydia. He prided himself on 
this achievement before many Greeks, and in particular 
before the Spartan Lysander, when Lysander came to visit 
Cyrus in Lydia. 


The story came from Xenophon’'s Oeconomicus, where Cyrus’ 
garden was depicted as a model of organisation.4° Aelian 
passed that in silence, focusing instead on Cyrus’ apparel. What 
need would someone have for beautiful robes, jewels, and 
ornaments when gardening? Xenophon’s measured prince 
makes way for a pampered, spoilt ruler. The context of the 
anecdote is also significant. Aelian referred to Cyrus’ garden ina 
chapter on the palaces of Persian rulers. These were certainly 
beautiful, but they were built ‘through the toil of many’ and 
paled in comparison with the dwellings that king bees built.46 
Bees, unlike Persian rulers, ‘hate luxury and softness’.47 

By the third century CE, Xerxes, Cyrus the second, and 
Artaxerxes were Safely dead, and it was safe to criticise them. 
Oriental kings, however, remained a threat in the Roman 


empire. As argued by M. Rahim Shayegan, in the Roman 
imaginary, the Achaemenids of old (Cyrus, Xerxes, Artaxerxes) 
were associated with the Arsacid rulers, and later with the 
Sasanian rulers.48 Besides, there were ‘oriental’ rulers at the 
very heart of the Roman empire. Indeed, the Severans, under 
whom Aelian wrote, had Emesene (Syrian) connections. I would 
suggest interpreting Aelian’s story of Xerxes and the plane tree 
as a veiled attack on Elagabalus (rule 218 - 222 CE), the ‘mad’ 
Roman emperor whose god was a black stone (the god 
Elagabal), and who had an unhealthy passion for flowers. 
Indeed, several passages of the - admittedly very unreliable - 
Historia Augusta depict the emperor luxuriating in rooms and 
pools strewn with scented bloom, smothering his guests to 
death with violets cascading from a collapsible roof.49 According 
to Philostratus, Aelian composed an indictment of Gynnis, the 
name he gave to the emperor who, through his wickedness, had 
disgraced the empire: the effeminate Elagabalus.°° Everything 
about Elagabalus was para phusin. 


Concluding thoughts 


I have organised my paper around two poles, the kata phusin 
interactions between animals and plants, and the para phusin 
interactions between some humans (kings) and vegetation. 
Humans, who are endowed with /ogos, have invented medicine, 
the jatrike techne, of which Nature has no need. They have also 
found ways to tamper with Nature through gardening. They 
hubristically think that they can improve upon Nature - they 
cannot. Nature remains sovereign and is capable of the most 
wonderful things. I would like to end this paper with one of 
those amazing feats that Nature can achieve, make a plant grow 
on another one: 


®vutob EtEpOu KAAGSOG ETILPUVETAL TIPEUVW, TIPOONKWV 
Ol UNSEV TIOAAAKLG. TO SE aitLov Oedppaotos AEYEL, 
PUOLKWTATa avLxvEeUoas STL TA OPVUMLA TV GvOnv tHv 


S5évSpwv OtouWEVa Elta ETti Tots PUTOIG KAaOHYEVA TA 
TLEPLTTA ATLOKPLVEL. OUKOOV TO OTTEPG Ev Tac KOLAdOL Kal 
Tats ortatc avtav Kal totic onpayywéeotv EuTtintov Kal 
emlapSOuEVOV Toic GuBpotc toic €— oUpavod, eita 
avawuevv Ekeivo €€ wv EBAGOTNOEV, avamteiBEL. OUTW TOL 
kai €v €Aaia ouKf\v katavoroetc, kai €v GAAW dAAo.°! 


A shoot of one plant will grow on the stock of another to 
which it often bears no relation. Theophrastus, who has 
researched this in a most scholarly way, says that the 
cause is as follows: small birds feed on the bloom of trees, 
and then they sit on the trees, and excrete. So, the seed 
falls in the hollows, holes, and cavities of the trees; it is 
watered by showers of rains from the sky; and it produces 
the same [plant] as the one from which it sprang. Thus, 
you will observe a fig on an olive, and the same with other 
plants. 


Theophrastus had indeed discussed the way in which seeds 
dropped in the hollows of grown trees could germinate and take 
roots; this is known in modern science as an epiphyte.>2 
Theophrastus, however, did not describe figs growing on olive 
trees. It was the Latin agronomical writer Columella who had 
explained in detail the complex method by which the olive can 
be made to take roots into a fig (not the other way around), a 
method today known as inarch grafting or grafting by approach 
(which is not technically a graft because there is no vascular 
blending).°3 A fig and an olive are planted side by side; a branch 
of the olive is placed, and bound, into a notch that has been 
made into the fig, where it takes root. After a while, the branch 
is separated from its parent; it has taken root into its host. 
Aelian did not once name a Latin source in his miscellaneous 
collections, and it is therefore not surprising that he passed 
Columella’s name over in silence; he probably had not read him. 
It is not surprising either that he oversimplified the very 
complex process of inarch grafting, boiling it down to a few 
words. However, by doing so, Aelian presented as a natural 
phenomenon a feat of human ingenuity. Olives growing on figs 


are the exact chimeras that one would expect in the ornamental 
gardens of a Persian king or Roman emperor.>4 

There is much humour and playfulness in Aelian’s writings. 
He plays with his reader, taking her (literally) on wild goose 
chases and up garden paths. He never makes false claims to 
autopsia or empeiria (unlike, for instance, his contemporary 
Galen, who often claimed more expertise than he actually 
had).°° He has simply woven together poikilia, as if flowers in a 
crown: an entertaining celebration both of Nature’s providence 
and of human library research. At times, Aelian surprises with 
his ability humorously to manipulate philosophical scientific 
notions; on other occasions, however, his second-hand 
knowledge of important authorities means that he ends up the 
fool. As Jean de La Fontaine, that other famous writer on 
animals, would say ‘tel est pris qui croyait prendre’.>® 
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Aelian, De natura animalium 9.27. See also 
Theophrastus, Historia plantarum 9.18.2 and Amigues 
ad. loc.; Callimachus fr. 100. On the aconite, see also 
Amigues 2002. Unless stated otherwise, all translations 
from the Greek are mine. 


See also Stamm 2003. 


See Whitmarsh 2007, 45 f; Smith 2014, 54 - 60. 


Aelian, De natura animalium, epilogue, line 28: avéulga 
SE Kal TA TIOLKiAG TIOLKiAWG. 


On those clusters, see Smith 2014, 51. 


On disorder in Aelian, see Smith 2014, chapter 3 (pages 
47 - 66). For disorder more generally, see Whitmarsh 
2007, 46 (who uses the word ‘ideology’ in this context); 
for ‘order in diversity’, see Konig and Whitmarsh 2007, 
31 - 34. 


Smith 2014, 51. 
Smith 2014, 6. 


Smith 2014, 98. It is amusing to note that, according to 
Philostratus (Vitae sophistarum 625), Aelian did never 
marry nor have children. Smith (2014, 86 - 99) notes 
that Aelian depicts Roman marriage and family in a very 
negative way in On the Nature of Animals. 


Aelian, De natura animalium, prologue 14-17. 


On the absence of autopsy in Aelian, see Whitmarsh 
2007, 48; for exceptional claims to autopsy in Aelian, see 
Smith 2014, 22 f. 


On Aelian’s sources see e. g. Scholfield 1958, xv - xxv; 
Kindstrand 1998, 2975 - 2977. 


Theophrastus was the author of a work entitled Peri 
phuton aition (De causis plantarum) in six books, edited 
by Amigues 2012 - 2017. 


On apheleia and Aelian, see Kindstrand 1998, 2985 - 
2988; Smith 2014, 20. 


Aelian, De natura animalium, epilogue 33 - 37. 


Smith 2014, 52. 


Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae, praef. 5-9) gave a long list 
of miscellaneous collections, which are now lost. See 
Gunderson 2009, 24 - 29. 


Aelian, De natura animalium 2.18. At the beginning of 
the passage, Aelian referenced Homer and his stories of 
how the centaur Cheiron taught medicine to Achilles, 
who in turn taught Patroclus. 


For analyses of the passage, see Bouffartigue 2008, 93; 
Zucker 2008, 65. 


Bears: De natura animalium 6.3: unte tatpOv unte 
OUYYPaHHATWV, W dvepwrtot, SeouEevat. Dogs: De natura 
animalium 8.8: d€n8Eic tatpWv ouuYaXWwv oUdEv. Goats: 
De natura animalium 7.14: kat Settat oowias kai 
xXelpoupyiac dvOpwnttkh\c ousde Ev. Birds: De natura 
animalium 5.46: Kai HEVTOL TAS AVOpwitwv LATPLKAG 
d€ovtat oudév. There are many other examples of 
animals self-medicating in Aelian’s De natura animalium: 
see Bouffartigue 2008; Zucker 2008. 


Dogs: De natura animalium 5.46; hawks: De natura 
animalium 2.43. 


Aelian, De natura animalium 3.25. For other examples of 
jealously-kept secrets, see De natura animalium 3.17. 
See Bouffartigue 2008, 83 - 85; Zucker 2008, 66. 


Pliny, Historia naturalis 8.98. 


Aristotle, Historia animalium 8 (9).5 f. 611a15 - 612b18; 
Cicero, De natura deorum 2.126 f.; Pliny, Historia naturalis 
8.86 - 101; Plutarch, De sollertia animalium 974B - D; 
Bruta animalia ratione uti 991E - F. 


Aelian, De natura animalium 9.33. See below for more on 
this story. 


See Holmes 2017 for the question of antipathy and 
sympathy in Pliny. 


See Smith 2014, chapter 5 (100 - 120). 


Plutarch, Bruta animalia ratione uti 991 F-992A. On 
animal rationality in Plutarch see Newmyer 2006; Horky 
2016. 


The phrase GAoya CWa appears at De natura animalium 
1.34; 3.47; 4.54; 7.17; 8.12; 8.25; 15.15; 16.28; epilogue, 
line 52. See Smith 2014, 111. 


Smith 2014, 107. See also Bouffartigue (2008, 93) for the 
specific case of auto-medication. Zucker (2016, 494) 
suggests that Aelian’s animals possessed /ogismos. A 
lost book by Aelian was entitled Peri pronoias, see 
Kindstrand 1998, 2981 f. 


Aelian, De natura animalium 9.33 (T422 Edelstein and 
Edelstein). The story is that of Aristagora of Troezen, 
recorded on IG IV2 1.122, story 23 (T423 Edelstein and 
Edelstein). 


For the suggestion that Aelian might have had a special 
relation with the god see Smith 2014, 125 (discussion of 
the passage under consideration). The cult of Asclepius 
was particularly popular at the time of Aelian; on the 
special relationship between the orator Aelius Aristides 
and the god Asclepius, see Petsalis-Diomidis 2010. 


Aelian, Varia Historia 2.14. See also VH 9.39: Nac 5€ ouK 
av pain tic yeAolous Gua Kai TlapasdFouc tOUGdSE TOUG 
EpWtac; Tov HEV =EpEou, Ott TAaTavou Hpdo#n. (How 
could one not find these loves laughable and 
incredible? That of Xerxes, when he fell in love with a 
plane tree.) On the story, see Stubbing 1946; Hunt 2016, 
90, n. 35; Caldwell 2017, 99-101. 


Herodotus 7.31.1: taUtnv iwy 6 =épEns trv OSov EvpE 
TIAATAVLOTOV, TrV KGAAEOS EiveKa SWPNOAUEVOG KOOUW 
XPUGEW Kal HEAESWVG ABavatw avdpi Eritpepac 
SEUTEPN NEN ATLKETO EG THV AUSHv TO Gotu. (Xerxes 
went by this road and found a plane-tree, which he 
adorned with gold because of its beauty, and he 
assigned one of his immortals to guard it. On the next 
day he reached the city of the Lydians. Translation A.D. 
Godley.) 


Herodotus 7.22 and 7.33 - 36. 


Elephant and garland girl: De natura animalium 1.38 and 
7.43; goatherd and goat: De natura animalium 6.42. On 
interspecies eroticism, see Korhonen 2012; Smith 2014, 
214. 


Caldwell 2017, 100. 


See in particular Pliny, Historia naturalis 16.134 - 136, on 
which see Hardy and Totelin 2016, 172. See also Totelin 
2012a. 


Pliny the Elder, Historia naturalis 12.6, on which see 
Hardy and Totelin 2016, 169. 


Caldwell 2017, 89-99. 

Aelian, Varia Historia 1.33. 
Plutarch, Life of Artaxerxes 4.3. 
Caldwell 2017, 92. 

Aelian, De natura animalium 1.59. 


Xenophon, Oeconomicus 4.21 f.: ‘When Lysander had 
expressed amazement at the beauty of the trees in it 
(for they were planted at equal intervals in straight rows 


and all at regular angles), and many sweet fragrances 
wafted about them as they strolled around, he 
exclaimed, in amazement, “Cyrus, I certainly am 
amazed at all these things for their beauty, but I admire 
even more the man who measured out each of the 
trees for you and arranged each of them in order.” 
When Cyrus heard this, he was pleased and replied, 
“Lysander, I myself measured and arranged everything 
and I even planted some of the trees myself.”’ 
Translation: S.B. Pomeroy; see Pomeroy 1994 ad loc.; 
Kronenberg 2009, 45 f; Purves 2010, 202 f. 


See Caldwell 2017, 86 - 88, with references to other 
ancient texts on bees. 


Aelian, De natura animalium 5.11: xAtéAv yobv kai 
OpUWLv HEULONKE. 


Shayegan 2004. See also Shayegan 2011. 


Historia Augusta, Elagabalus 19.4 (strewing banquet 
rooms with all sorts of flowers); 21.5 (banquet room 
with collapsible ceiling from which flowers fell, 
smothering guests); 23.8 (snow brought to his pleasure 
gardens). 


Philostratus, Vitae sophistarum 625; see Kindstrand 
1998, 2984. Smith (2014, 71) suggests, contra Schettino 
(2005), that Aelian was critical of all Severan emperors. 


Aelian, De natura animalium 9.37. 
Theophrastus, De causis plantarum 2.17.4. 


Columella, De re rustica 5.11.13 - 15. See Pease 1933; 
Bovey 1999. 


On trees compared to chimeras, see Plutarch, 
Quaestiones convivales 2.6.1, 640B - C. 


On Galen’s borrowing of first-person claims, see Totelin 
2012b. 


The phrase comes from the fable ‘Le rat et I’huitre’ (the 
rat and the oyster). 
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Galen as Phytotomist - His Study on 
the Fruit of Citrus Medica L. 


Maximilian Haars 


Introduction 


The pharmacological writings of Galen of Pergamon, the most 
renowned Greek physician in the Roman Empire, represent an 
interesting and previously unrecognized source for the historian 
of pharmacy. This applies particularly to the special sections 
about simple drugs in his treatise De simplicium 
medicamentorum facultatibus. 

It is much to be regretted that this book as well as the other 
major pharmaceutical works of Galen are not available in 
modern, text-critical editions - despite their importance for the 
history of this subject.2 Good editions are the premise for a 
pharmacy-historical treatment of this so neglected theme. 
Therefore, most of the research on the content of these writings, 
as well as the present, must be considered as provisional. 

Standing in the tradition of the Aristotelian philosophy of 
science, seeking causal explanations for factual knowledge and 
axiomatizing the individual sciences, Galen offers in this work - 
in terms of the possibilities of his time - an in-itself largely 
consistent and rational program to explain the drug effects. 

To this end, he classifies over 500 herbal drugs using the so- 
called elementary qualities (warm, cold, dry and moist) and their 
four degrees of intensity.3 Anyone who is aware of these 
“general capacities” or “potentials of action” of the 


pharmaceuticals can, according to Galen, forgo numerous books 
and need not, like the empirical doctors, note thousands of 
indications.4 With their knowledge, one can deduce the 
individual effects of a drug.> 

In the first part of his work, the general pharmacology, 
Galen explains how to recognize these general capacities on the 
basis of sensory secondary qualities. In the second part, the 
special pharmacology, he applies his method to the simple 
drugs of Dioscorides’ Materia medica, but lists them for better 
usability in alphabetical order. 

This has led many scholars to criticize Galen's overall 
approach. Thus, “from the sixth book onwards”, Galen’s work 
would be “essentially nothing more than an implementation of 
the pharmacological doctrine of the Anazarbian in the system of 
pharmacology represented by Galen.”® It has also been noted 
that Galen only had “written out in large part”’” Dioscorides’ 
work, but had at the same time no longer understood its 
empirical-based principle of order, as John Scarborough, Vivian 
Nutton and John Riddle criticize.8 Alain Touwaide notes that 
Galen, unlike Dioscorides, was not interested in the genuinely 
pharmaceutical aspects of drug therapy.? 

Furthermore, Galen’s work would be inferior to that of the 
Anazarbian in terms of the empirical content of the research and 
would be too speculative. Fridolf Kudlien’s opinion reads as 
follows: “Galen tries to develop a scientific pharmacology with 
the help of such terms as S5Uvautc papyakou [‘capacity of the 
drug’], but ultimately ends up either in pure speculation [...] or 
in mere enumeration and superficial cataloging.”19 The criticism 
of J. Scarborough is similar.11 Karl Rothschuh speaks of 
“suspicions” and “thought-playing.” 12 

This criticism is astonishing insofar as Galen himself upholds 
the principle that one should pay more attention to sensory 
perception than to any deceptive conclusions when examining 
the effects of drugs.13 Furthermore, he has emphasized in many 
places that the implementation of his method requires a great 
deal of empiricism and precise observation, and this fact was 
never seriously disputed by experts. '4 


Nevertheless, scholars (quite necessarily) have to admit that 
“we lack the understanding of this kind of pharmacology [...] 
today.”'5 From a pharmacy-historical perspective it is therefore 
necessary to ask to what extent Galen’s method is based on 
empirical evidence. As a consequence, we will see that modern 
knowledge of plant chemistry can shed light on Galen’s kind of 
pharmacology. 

The following example shows that in pharmacognostical 
questions Galen should not be regarded only as an epigone of 
Dioscorides, but that he went beyond him and not infrequently 
reports his own autopsy-based observations. 


exocarp 
(flavedo) 


ogae f mesocarp 
| gs a (albedo) 


endocarp with 
pulp 


seeds 
MnAéa pndéuknh - Kitplov 


The citron, Citrus medica L.,'6 is, according to current knowledge, 
the first known citrus species in Greco-Roman antiquity.17 The 
Greeks first came to know the citron tree originating from 
Southeast Asia (including northeastern India in the Himalayan 


foothills)18 on Alexander's expedition in Persia or Media, where 
it was cultivated.19 Theophrastus therefore calls it “Median 
apple” (unAéa pndiKn2°) or “Persian apple” (unAéa ttepoKr2"). 
The evergreen shrub or little tree bears 1-2 kg, over 15 cm long, 
wrinkled (€pputLSwpEvov, Diosc. 1.115.5 [1.109,5 f. Wellmann]) 
fruits22 in which the seeds are arranged in a row (otolyndov, 
Thphr. Hist. pl. 1.11.4 [1.34,16 Amigues]). The Anazarbian also 
reports the following: 


Everybody knows the ones called Median or Persian or 
cedromela and in Latin citria; for it is a tree bearing fruit 
repeatedly throughout the year and the fruit itself is 
oblong, wrinkled, golden in color, somewhat oppressively 
aromatic, and has a pear-shaped seed. 


These fruits have the power of counteracting the effects of 
poisons and of purging the bowel when drunk with wine, 
and both their decoction and their juice are rinses for good 
breath. They are eaten especially by pregnant women to 
abate the craving they have for strange foods; placed into 
small chests, they seem to keep even clothing free of 
moths.23 


Initially, the fruit was called the “Median apple”, later “kitrion,” 
and Galen makes fun of those people who clung to the ancient 
expression: “Those who prefer that nobody should know what 
they are saying also call this ‘Median apple.’"24 In Galen's 

treatise about simple drugs his contribution runs as follows:25 


Simpl. med. VII.12.19. (1) MnAéa pnsekn. (2) taut o 
KAPTLOG OUKETL HAAOV UNdiKov, GAAG KLTpLov UTIO TaVTWV 
OVOHOCETAL, KATA HEV TO OTIEPHA Try O€elav TOLOTNta Kal 
Enpavtknhv dUvaulv EttKpatoUoav Exov, We Ths tpitns 
eival TaEEWs ao THV Enpatvovtwy te kal WUXOvtwv. (3) 
Kata 5€ Tov PAOLov Enpatvovons Kavtada pyETEiAnwe 
KpaoEws, AAA’ OUK OAiyov ExoUONGS TO SpLUU, SO Kal 
Enpaivet tobto kata trhv26 Seutépav amtdotaotv: OU Uv 
buxpov y’ Eotiv, AAA’ ATOL OUUHETPOV FA BpaxXuU TL 


KatWtEpw. (4) SE GAPE AUTOH TlaxUXUHOS TE EOTL Ka 
(AEYHOTLKN Kal PuXpa: AUTH HEV yap EoSietat kaBareEp Kal 
0 pAotos. (5) to S€ oTTEPHA TGV GBpwtov, td 8’ Uypov kai 
O€M5ec, UME OU TIPWTOU StEiAeypat Kai O €v aUTM Tuphv 
EUPLOKOHEVOG, OoTIEp OvTWG EOTL OTTEPLA. TILKPOG 8’ OUTOG 
EOTL Kat SNAOVOTL SLAPOPNTLKOG Kal EnpavtiKoc kata trv 
SEUTEPAV TIOU TAELV APEOTNKWGS THWV OUHHETPWV. (6) Kal Ta 
puaAdAa S€ Enpavtikiic TE Eott Kal StapopnteKhs SuvayEws. 


(1) The Median ‘apple-tree’ (citron). (2) Its fruit is no 
longer called by everyone ‘Median apple’ but kitrion27. In 
the region of the seed (= endocarp) it has an acid quality 
and a drying capacity dominating, so that it is of the third 
degree of the drying and cooling agents. (3) In the region 
of the outer layer (= exocarp, flavedo) it partakes also 
there of the drying mixture (‘temperament’), but the 
mixing has no small portion of the pungent quality, 
wherefore also this part (sc. the exocarp) dries in the 
second degree. Nevertheless, it is not cold but either in 
good proportion (‘symmetrical’) or a little below. (4) Its 
flesh (= mesocarp, albedo) is with thick juices, abounding 
in phlegm and cold. For it is eaten like the exocarp. (5) The 
seed is completely uneatable as well as the wet and acid 
[part = endocarp], about which I have talked at first, and 
the pip, which is found in it (sc. the endocarp), which is 
actually the seed. But this (sc. the pip) is bitter and clearly 
discutient and drying somewhere in the second degree 
apart from the good proportions. (6) But also the leaves 
are of a drying and discutient capacity. 


In Simpl. med. VII.12.19 (XII.77 KUhn) and the parallel passage in 
Alim. fac. 11.37 (140 f. Wilkins = VI.617 - 619 Kuhn) Galen offers (to 
our knowledge) the first accurate anatomical study of the fruit 
of C. medica in ancient literature, where he already makes - 
according to the current division - a threefold partition of the 
pericarp in exo-, meso- and endocarp, cf. Alim. fac. 11.37 (141,1 
Wilkins = VI.618 Kuhn): “I say that the fruit has three parts” (tpia 
ev eittwv Eivat tod KapTtod toUTOU OpLa): 

Fig. 1: Longitudinal section through the fruit of Citrus 


medica L. var. macrocarpa, modified (lettering added) according 
to HEGI vol. 5,1 (1925), 64, fig. 1706. 

Ad (2): Galen begins his discussion with the endocarp or 
pulp: “In the region of the seed.” The formulation kata to 
omtépya is ambiguous insofar as it does not mean the name of 
the citron-seeds itself, but the part in which the seeds are 
situated. Cf. the clearer formulation in Alim. fac.: “They use the 
acid, inedible part of the fruit that contains the seed” (T@ 5’ O€et 
Kal ABpWwtw YEpEt TOO KapTtod, ka’ 6 Kai TO OTEpHAa 
TIEPLEXETAL...Yp@vtat)28. See also Vict. at. 10,83 (Corp. med. Gr. 
V.4.2, p. 446,1 Kalbfleisch): “The interior is acid” (O&U S€ tO 
év6ov). 

Therefore, this part should approximately denote what the 
botanist today calls endocarp. This develops “to the inside a 
fleshy tissue between the seeds, a pulp.”29 Loret - one of the 
few scholars who have dealt with this point at all - argues that 
Galen understands here by sperma “l'ensemble des loges,” i. e. 
the whole endocarp, while he distinguishes the actual seed, 
which he rightly denotes as “kernel” (pyren).3° This 
interpretation is plausible, but it should also be considered that 
it was inaccurately formulated and that Kata to omépya denotes 
the part in which the seeds lie.31 

Excursus: Later descriptions of the citron also struggle in 
finding a correct terminology. The relevant paraphrase of 
Galen's passage by Aetius of Amida32, who speaks of kata trv 
évteptwynv (“concerning the inmost part”) instead of kata to 
omtépua, testifies to a very good understanding. Paul of Aegina 
calls the relevant part, in which the seed would be, simply “the 
middle” (to pEoov ... Ev W TO OTEPYA) and adds that this is either 
acid, or even tasteless (O&W5ec fF Gmtotov).33 In Codex Vat. 
gr. 284, fol. 72r (10th c.)34 this part is called “the flesh around the 
seed” (rf mepi tO oTtepya odps). However, “flesh” is not a good 
description for the pulp, and Galen is indeed right to reserve this 
term for the mesocarp. The Byzantine physician Symeon Seth 
(2d half of the 11th century) calls this part “the interior” (to 
évdov) but ascribes to it a cold / drying mixture in the third 
degree.35 


Back to Galen and his description of the pulp: He claims that 
citron has a dominating acid quality and drying capacity. Indeed, 
it is important to note that unlike most other citrus fruits known 
to us, the endocarp of citron is not edible due to the unpleasant 
bitter taste.36 Virgil, Georgica II.126, describes the taste as tristis, 
which according to Bernhard Herzhoff37 must be interpreted as 
“bitter” and does not actually mean pungent or acid 
(“stechend”), as Franz Olck38 translates. 

Keeping in mind that it is difficult to argue about taste and 
that it is extremely risky to evaluate historical data on the taste 
of fruit crops, such information in pharmaceutical texts is highly 
relevant and needs to be commented on. Especially Galen 
attaches great importance to a differentiated gustatory testing 
of the pharmaceuticals.39 Indeed, in his theory the same 
elementary mixture manifests itself in the taste, which is also 
the cause of the effect of a remedy.49 Although the gustatory 
testing seems very subjective (for some interpreters even 
“rather obscure”41), it has proven itself as a simple and reliable 
instrument of identity verification in pharmacognostical 
practice.42 Still today, students of pharmacy learn to determine 
and record exactly the taste differences of herbal drugs. In 
addition, taste qualities are still listed in current pharmaceutical 
reference works (e. g., in Hager’s Encyclopedia 2007).43 

A comparison of taste information - especially when it is 
done on historical sources - should, of course, be used with 
great methodical caution and it must be clarified in advance 
which taste qualities the ancient authors mean exactly with 
SPLyU, TILKPOV, OTOMOV and so on. The meaning of “pungent”, 
“bitter” and “astringent” can be clarified in Galen’s writings by 
their application to easily identifiable drugs with unmistakable 
taste qualities such as pepper, gentian root and walnut shell.44 

Back to the citron. Maybe this much can be said here: the 
actual taste of the pulp of the true citron is aptly described as 
“bitter”. However, if Galen actually considered the flesh to taste 
acid, we would have to wonder whether he was already dealing 
with a variety of citron that produces fruits with a pulp that is 
not bitter but acid. 


Bernhard Herzhoff4> has suggested that cultivars such as C. 
medica var. acida Brandis“6 were obtained very early on. This 
tree bears acid-tasting fruits and, according to Georg 
Schweinfurth, could be the “prototype of the wild lemon.”47 The 
botanical taxonomy of citrus species has not yet been finally 
clarified. Today, however, it is known from genetic studies that 
the lemon is derived from the crossbreeding of citron and sour 
orange (C. aurantium),48 where C. aurantium is again a (maybe 
natural) hybrid of mandarin (C. reticulata) and pummelos (C. 
maxima).49 The lime described by Brandis as an acid-tasting 
variety of citron is again regarded as a separate species and 
called C. aurantiifolia (Christm.) Swingle.5° Of course, this thin- 
skinned species lacks the properties mentioned by Galen, 
especially the edible mesocarp, so that this species seems to be 
out of the question for Galen. To puzzle over which variety was 
available to Galen 2000 years ago has indeed little chance of 
success. However, cultivars of C. medica with acid pulp exist, for 
example, in Corsica,>1 so that it does not seem fallacious to 
accept such cultivars for the Roman imperial period. 

Regardless of the plausibility of the flavor description, Galen 
consistently determines the mixture of this plant part as “of the 
third degree of the drying and cooling agents” according to his 
system.>2 

Ad (3): It follows the description of the exocarp or flavedo: 
“In the region of the outer layer:” See Alim. fac. 11.37 (141.3 -6 
Wilkins = VI.618 Kuhn): “... the external covering lying around it. 
This is fragrant and aromatic, not only to smell, but also to 
taste” (...TO Tleptkeivevov E€wHev oKéTIaoHa. Toto HEV ov 
EUWSEc T’ Eoti Kal ANWyaTiGov, OU KATA THY OCOUNV HOvov, GAAG 
Kal Kata thv yedotv).>3 

As we know today, the exocarp is rich in essential oils,>4 
which are responsible for the taste mentioned by Galen (“has no 
small portion of the pungent quality”). The effect of essential 
oils on mucous membranes is described by Galen rightly as 
“pungent.”°5 Cf. in this context also Vict. at 10,83 (Corp. med. Gr. 
V.4.2, p. 446,1 Kalbfleisch): “Its outer layer is also pungent” (ott 
yap avto0 SptyUc HEV O PAOLOc). Consequently, Galen classifies 


the mixture of this part of the plant as a little bit warmer: “it is 
not cold but either in good proportion (‘symmetrical’) or a little 
below.” 

Ad (4): The next part to be discussed is the mesocarp or 
albedo, referred to by Galen as “its flesh.” He becomes even 
clearer in his dietary treatise: “the flesh, so to speak, that 
surrounds this [sc. the endocarp]” (to Tlepi TOUTW Tv OLov 
oapka tod Kaprto0)>®. He describes the qualities of the 
mesocarp as “with thick juices, abounding in phlegm and cold”: 
Cf. also Vict. at. 10,83 (Corp. med. Gr. V.4.2, p. 446,2 Kalbfleisch): 
TLAXUXUHOG SE Kai PAEyHATWSN¢s h Oapé. Unlike other citrus 
species, the spongy albedo of citron is not bitter but edible.>7 
Therefore, Galen rightly emphasizes their edibility here: “For it is 
eaten like the exocarp” (auth [sc. f caps] Ev yap eoBietat 
ka@artep Kal 6 ~AoLos). 

Ad (5): Galen talks now about the already mentioned seed. 
Like for the endocarp, there were also terminological 
ambiguities: “the pip..., which is actually the seed:” The singular 
omlépya is astonishing at this point, so that one is almost 
inclined to assume a confusion with stone fruits. However, 
Dioscorides, Materia medica 1.115.5 (1.109,6 Wellmann) also 
speaks in the singular and then compares the seed with that of 
pears. A confusion with stone fruits can therefore be excluded 
and the singular obviously has a collective meaning. Impeccably 
described, however, is the bitter taste, which in citrus species is 
due (in the seeds as well as in the other bitter fruit parts) to 
tetracyclic triterpenes, the limonoids.°8 

Ad (6): Now the fruit with its three parts has been described, 
but there is still another drug obtained from C. medica which is 
pharmaceutically interpreted by Galen. Already Theophrastus 
(Hist. pl. 1V.4.2 f.) had aptly59 compared the leaves of C. medica 
with those of the Greek strawberry tree, Arbutus andrachne L., 
and pointed out their pleasant aroma. In the leaves are also 
essential oils with the components limonene, geranial and 
neral.6° Their medicinal application is justified. However, they 
probably did not have a great significance in the materia medica 
- at least they are not mentioned by Galen (even in the recipes 


he has transmitted). Until the 18th century, the fruits, their peel, 
the succade prepared from it and the seeds, but not the leaves, 
were kept in stock in pharmacies.® 


Summary 


By this single example®2, I hope to have solved some 
misunderstandings regarding Galen’s pharmacology. His 
meticulousness and his interest in small but from a 
pharmacognostical point of view highly relevant details has 
become clear. 

His triple partition of citron on the anatomical level, which 
we do not find in previous authors, is still valid today and is now 
botanical textbook-knowledge. His precise taste specifications 
may be of relevance to the historian of botany who studies the 
development of fruit crops. 

A precise observation on the one hand and the subsequent 
rational evaluation of the sensory data on the other hand as well 
as the distinction between accidental and substantial properties 
that are relevant for the effect of the drugs, characterize Galen's 
pharmacology. In this respect, it is questionable whether in the 
history of science the Roman Empire can really be regarded as 
an epoch that has contributed little original to the individual 
sciences. 
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Notes 


Edited in Kuhn under the longer title Tept K»aoEWs Kal 
SUVAHEWS TOV ATAMV Papyakwvy (engl. “On mixtures 
and capacities of simple medicines”, lat. De simplicium 
medicamentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus). Already 
Garofalo 1985, 317, n. 1 pointed out that the addition 
Kpaoewes kai not originally belonged to the title, as it is 
missing in the Arabic tradition and is not quoted by 
Galen in other works. The title tepi ths tHv anAwv 
papyakwyv SuvdauEews should be considered authentic 
according to the better Greek manuscripts and the self- 
quotations of Galen, cf. Jacques 1997, 123, n. 70; Petit 
2009, 81, n. 1, Petit 2010, 154 (apparatus criticus) and 
Petit 2020, 95. 


Cf. still Petit 2009, 81: “aucune édition critique, aucune 
étude sur la tradition manuscrite de ce traité. Par 
conséquent, il est impossible de situer ce texte dans la 
réflexion antique sur les médicaments et leurs 
propriétés, sinon leurs principes actifs [...], ainsi que 
d’en étudier la réception”. See also for the manuscript 


tradition Petit 2010, 2013 and 2020. Nevertheless, we 
are looking forward to Matteo Martelli’s Corp. med. Gr.- 
edition of Simpl. med. book IX (mineralia) and Caterina 
Mancos’ edition of books VI-VIII (vegetabilia). 


For Galen's theoretical pharmacology see among 
others Harig 1973; 1974, Debru 1997, Vogt 2008, 
Koutroumpas 2010, Haars 2018, 45 - 77, Singer 2020 and 
Wilkins 2020. 


Cf. in particular Gal. Simp/. med. V.2 (XI.710 - 713 Kuhn) 
and the similar criticism regarding the recipe books in 
Comp. med. gen. II.1 (XIII.463 f. Kuhn) with Harig 1974, 

135. 


As in the case of castoreum, on whose indications 
Archigenes (1St / 2d century AD) wrote a whole book, 
what Galen considers unnecessary: “I, on the other 
hand, indicate the general capacity by which one can 
find out looking at it, the special effects” (€yw 5é...thv 
KaG0A0U SUVALLv ENB), TIPOG Nv ATIOBAETTWV TLC 
EUPLOKELV EAUTG SUVIOETAL TUG KATA HEPOG), Gal. Simpl. 
med. X1.1.15 (XII.337 Kuhn). Cf. also Simpl. med. X.1 
(XII.246 KUhn) and in this context Hankinson 2008, 177 f. 


Wellmann 1903a, col. 1134, cf. Wellmann 1903b, 293. 


Ullmann 2009, 13, cf. already Haller 1771, 111: Sed nimis 
exscribit [sc. Galenus] Dioscoridem. 


“Yet Galen discarded Disocorides’ remarkably 
perceptive system of drug affinities quite similar to the 
underlying assumptions of modern pharmacognosy”, 
Scarborough & Nutton 1982, 191, cf. also Riddle 1985, 
169. It is, however, questionable that Riddle was the 
first to recognize the system in Dioscorides' drug 
regime after a long time, as claimed by J. Scarborough 
in the foreword of the book: “Until John M. Riddle’s 


pathfinding study, no one saw the genius of his 
system”. If it had ever been unknown - for anyone with 
expertise it is certainly self-evident - then at least the 
pharmacologist and medical historian Rudolf Kobert 
had drawn attention to this “natural pharmacological 
system” based on “inner unity of the effect” in his 
inaugural lecture in Dorpat in 1887 (Kobert 1887, 9, in 
the following he gives appropriate examples). The later 
published lecture was repeatedly quoted by Wellman in 
his RE-article on Dioscorides (Wellmann 1903a, 

col. 1132) and should therefore have been known to 
Riddle, who nevertheless lists the article in his 
bibliography. 


Cf. Touwaide 1997, 281. 
Kudlien 1979, col. 714. 

Cf. Scarborough 1985, 216 f. 
Rothschuh 1978, 198. 


Gal. Simpl. med. 1.37 (X1.449 Kuhn): xp [...] tatc 
aio OnoEoLv ETILTPETTELV UGAAOV A AOyots KLBSNAOLs UTTEP 
TAS TOV ATAWVY PapyaKWv SuVauEWG. 


Although his merit “for botany is almost zero”, Meyer 
1855, 190 - 194 praised Galen’s empirical approach. 
Tschirch 1933, 1339-1342 does not devote the same 
attention to the Galenic materia medica as to that of 
Dioscorides, but also emphasizes its empirical 
character. Petit 2009, 84 rightly states: “il [sc. Galien] 
analyse des propriétés des simples, qu’il a lui-méme 
vérifiées selon sa propre méthode”. Nutton 2013, 251 
highlights: “the most striking feature of his 
pharmacology is his insistence on empirical 
observation”. Hardy & Totelin 2016, 40 notice: “In 
general Galen's botanical autopsia was not as extensive 


as that of Dioscorides” and, after all, cite a case where 
Galen can claim more knowledge than the Anazarbian. 
In our estimation, there are even more than 100 cases 
among the vegetabilia alone, in which Galen reports 
observations beyond Dioscorides, see now Haars 2018, 
466 - 468. 


Goltz 1976, 94. Siam Bhayro even considers the Galenic 
system to be “completely bonkers”, quoted from 
Schrope 2015. 


Bernhard Herzhoff has dealt often with the citron (Citrus 
medica L., Rutaceae) in his studies. See e. g. Herzhoff 
2005, 163 - 168 and 176 - 185 for the Theophrastian- 
inspired (Hist. pl. IV.4.2 f.) but autopsy-based Virgil- 
verses (Georgica II.126 - 135) and Herzhoff 2006, 96 - 
103 and Herzhoff 2016, 172 for the reconstruction of the 
relevant passage in Aristotle, De plantis. On the 
mentioned passage in Theophrastus cf. also Amigues 
1989, 220 and Amigues 1988, 106 for Thphr. Hist. pl. 
1.11.4. Still worth reading is Olck 1899, who refers to 
other ancient authors (col. 2612 - 2621) and medical use 
(col. 2620 f.). For the first cultivation attempts in Europe 
see Andrews 1961. For general information on the 
history of the genus Citrus see for example Langgut 
2017. 


Grant 1997, 193 - 197, for example, argues in detail 
against the repeatedly claimed knowledge of other 
Citrus-species in antiquity. For new interpretations see 
Herzhoff 2005, 164 with n. 3. However, recent 
archaeobotanical findings of Citrus-seeds from the 
Forum Romanum suggest that also the lemon (C. limon) 
was known in the Augustan Age (27 BC-AD 14). The 
identification and differentiation of seeds from C. 
medica and C. limon is based on an analysis of cellular 
organisation, cf. Pagnoux et a/. 2013, 426 and 431 - 438. 


Cf. Zohary et al. 2012, 146, recently confirmed by Wu et 
al. 2018. This seems to have already been known to the 
later Greeks. In Hesychius Lex. k 2800 (482 Latte) we 
read s. v. kitpiov (“citron”): TO Tv6tKov pAAov (“the 
Indian apple”), cf. also Olck 1899, col. 2613. On the 
Indian origin of citron see among others also Hehn 
1911, 455 f., Spiegel-Roy & Goldschmidt 1996, 7 and 
Langgut 2017, 816. 


Cf. Olck 1899, col. 2612 f., Joret 1904, 613 f. (who, 
however, misinterprets Bretzl, who also speaks of a 
garden tree in Media - the actual Indian origin had 
been known for some time, see above), Andrews 1961, 
35 f. and Langgut 2017, 816f. 


Thphr. Hist. pl. 1.13.4 and Hist. pl. 1V.4.3. According to 
Bretzl 1903, 211 medicinal gardeners come into 
question as source for the hints, also for the cultivation. 
The entire botanical report may come from 
Callisthenes, cf. Amigues 1988, XXIII f. and Herzhoff 
2005, 165, n. 8. Both also argue that Theophrastus 
himself had cultivated the citron in the Lyceum. 


Thphr. Hist. p/. 1.11.4, cf. also Amigues 1988, 106. 


Cf. HEGI 65 (var. macrocarpa). There are also smooth- 
shelled varieties, which can be misinterpreted as 
lemons (C. limon), see also Hornik 2015, 22. 


Diosc. I.115.5. Translation by Beck 2011, 85. 


Gal. Alim. fac. 11.37 (140,17 f. Wilkins = VI.617 Kuhn), 
translation by Powell 2003, 96. See Hehn 1911, 448, 
Andrews 1961, 43 and Herbst 1911, 49. 


Unfortunately, as we said at the beginning of this 
paper, a critical edition of the treatise is still a 
desideratum, so I reproduce here for Simpl. med. 


VII.12.19 the text of Kuhn. However, I take into account 
the Vatican manuscripts Urb. gr. 67 (14. Jh.), fol. 220r-v 
(= U), Palat. gr. 31 (14. Jh.), fol. 118v-119r (= Pal) and 
Barb. gr. 127 (15. Jh.), fol. 236v (= Barb), all of which can 
be viewed in the Digital Vatican Library. A look at the 
indirect tradition in Oribasius, Collectiones medicae 
XV.1.12.27 (Corp. med. Gr. VI.1.2, p. 265,19 - 28 Reeder) 
(= Orib.), Aetius of Amida, Libri medicinales 1.280 (Corp. 
med. Gr. VIII.1 p. 110,19 - 27 Olivieri) and Paul of Aigina 
VII.3 s. v. Kitptov (Corp. med. Gr. IX.2 p. 225,24 - 226,2 
Heiberg) (= Paul) is also helpful. I will not write down all 
variants here, but only consider the few that are 
relevant in my opinion. A critical edition is solely within 
the competence of an experienced philologist and must 
also take into account the oriental and Latin traditions. 


trv U Barb (Orib. Paul.): om. Pal. Kuhn. 


The term was borrowed from lat. citrium or citreum (cf. 
TLL s. v. citrium 2: fructus arboris citri), which denoted 
the fruit of C. medica, successfully cultivated in Italy 
since the 1St century AD. It replaced the older term 
URAov unstkov (cf. XII.77 KUhn), see Andrews 1961, 42 f. 
and Herbst 1911, 49. 


Alim. fac. 11.37 (141,14 f. Wilkins = VI.618 Kuhn), 
translation by Powell 2003, 97. 


Strasburger 1971, 657. 
Cf. Loret 1891, 245. 


The terminological difficulties may be due to the fact 
that the whole fruit was also called omépua, cf. 
Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae III.84b (1.194,22 Kaibel) and 
on this passage Andrews 1961, 38 f. 


Aetius of Amida, Libri medicinales I 280 (Corp. med. Gr. 


VIII 1 p. 110,20 Olivieri). 


Paul of Aigina VII 3 s. v. Kitptov (Corp. med. Gr. IX 2 
p. 225,24 f. Heiberg). 


Consulted in the Digital Vatican Library. For this 
manuscript, which represents an early (albeit with 
Dioscorides contaminated, or even “fused”) witness of 
Galen's Materia medica, see Touwaide 1985 and Petit 
2010, 150. 


Symeon Seth s. v. Nepi kitpwv (52,18 f. Langkavel). 


Cf. Loret 1891, 246: “absolument désagréable a cause 
de son amertune” and Olck 1899, col. 2613: “eher bitter 
als sauer”. 


Herzhoff 2005, 178 f. 


Olck 1899, col. 2616 (maybe under the influence of 
Galen's specification?). 


As we have seen, the statement by Lagnoux 2017, 97: 
“he [sc. Galen] says that every part [sc. the middle and 
inner part of the citron] is sour” is not correct. 


Cf. Gal. Simpl. med. books IV and V and on the most 
relevant passages Harig 1973 and Haars 2018, 71 - 77. 
See also, among others, van der Eijk 2015. 


This is at least the opinion of Totelin 2018, 62 
concerning Galen's apt description of the taste of 
agarikon, cf. Haars 2018, 154. The second part of her 
statement (p. 61) “Pharmacological and botanical 
writers created complex systems of taste classification; 
in practice, however, they insisted most on sweet and 
bitter tastes”, is at least not true for Galen and 
Dioscorides, where not only the astringent quality has a 
special importance. 


Cf. Hansel & Sticher 2010, 192 f. 


For medicinal plants, which are now considered 
obsolete and are no longer treated in modern reference 
works, it proved to be indispensable to refer to the 
pharmaceutical literature of the 19" century. 


Cf. Haars 2018, 71-75. 
Personal communication in December 2016. 


Stewart & Brandis 1874, 52. Brandis lists here three of 
seven varieties described by Roxburgh 1832, 390 - 392 
as a separate species, C. acida Roxb. 


Schweinfurth 1899, 279 - 281, cf. also HEGI 1965, 66 f. 
Cf. Li et al. 2010, 347. 

Cf. Wu et al. 2014, 660 f. and Wu et a/. 2018, 312. 
Swingle 1913, 464 f. 


Cf. Wu et al. 2018, Extended Data Table 4. Also, a fruit 
that I tasted on a botanical excursion in Crete had an 
acid pulp. Cf. also Grisebach 1864, 132: “berry acid” or 
“slightly acid”. 


On the strongly warming effect of the pungent quality 
in Galen (e. g. Simpl. med. IV.18 [XI.682,4 - 6 KUhn]) see 
Harig 1973, 74 and Haars 2018, 73. 


Alim. fac. 11.37 (141.3 - 6 Wilkins = VI.618 Kuhn). The 
interpretation “this fruit” for toOto by Powell 2003, 96 is 
misguided. Wilkins’ translation is correct. 


With limonene as an important component, cf. Stahl- 
Biskup 2007, 825. 


Cf. Haars 2016, 198 f. and Haars 2018, 75. 


Alim. fac. 11.37 (141.2 f. Wilkins = VI.618 Kuhn), 
translation by Powell 2003, 97. This passage with the 
description of the thick albedo rightly cites Hehn 1911, 
451 as an identifying feature for the fruits of C. medica. 


Cf. Olck 1899, col. 2613. 

Cf. Stahl-Biskup 2007, 783. 

Cf. Herzhoff 2005, 183. 

Cf. Stahl-Biskup 2007, 825. 

According to Schneider 1974, 324-327. v. Citrus. 


Other examples are listed in Haars 2018, 466 - 468 and 
discussed in particular commentaries. 
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A Hymn to Nature: Structure, 
Function, Design and Beauty in 
Galen's Biology 


R. J. Hankinson 


What a piece of work is man: 

How noble in reason, how infinite in faculty, 

In form and moving how express and admirable, 
In action how like an Angel, 

In apprehension how like a god, 

The beauty of the world, 


The paragon of animals. 
Hamlet Act II, Scene 2. 


If we find the answer to that, it would be the ultimate 
triumph of human reason - for then we should know the 
mind of God. 


Stephen Hawking, A Brief History of Time p. 193 


The Debate About Teleology 


Hamlet’s resonant remarks to his two murderously-minded 
attendant lords are of course intended ironically, and not just 
dramatically so. As he goes on to remark, he takes no delight in 
man, nor for that matter in woman either. Galen would not have 
agreed with him (except possibly about the implicit sexual 
restraint). For him, man was in fact the paragon of animals, 
whose form and function, indeed whose beauty, were a living 
testament to divine providence and artistic genius: 


There was a great disagreement (diaphonia) among the 
doctors and philosophers of old concerning the 
functionality of the parts (chreia ton morion). Some of them 
believed that our bodies are not formed for the sake of 
anything, or with any skill at all, others that they are 
formed for some purpose and skilfully, but with one 
claiming one use for each of the parts and another 
another. I sought first to discover a criterion for resolving 
this disagreement, and then to put together one universal 
method which will enable us to discover the functionality 
of each part, and of its attributes.1 (1: The Functionality of 
the Parts (UP) 1.8, i 12,13 - 23 H)2 


There is no doubt which side of this crucial ancient (and not so 
ancient) divide Galen comes down on. He adopts, and adapts, 
Aristotle’s dictum that ‘Nature does nothing in vain’, repeating it 
on many occasions, and in various different forms; but his 
teleology is not of the immanent, Aristotelian variety, even 
though he is greatly indebted to Aristotle’s account of animals’ 
structure.3 The Functionality of the Parts begins with an 
acknowledgement of that debt, as well as one to Plato (and, 
rather more surprisingly, Hippocrates).4 Even so, 


Since neither Aristotle nor any of the other ancients speak 
of all of the activities (energeiai) of the instruments 
(organa), we cannot simply take over wholesale their 
writings on the functionality of the parts... But Aristotle has 
written many things well on the subject, and many other 


doctors and philosophers have too, although perhaps not 
as well as Aristotle. (2: UP 1.8, 1,13 - 15,12 H) 


Galen’s project is informed by an intense desire to repair his 
great predecessors’ shortcomings. Looking to the example of 
Plato's Timaeus (and perhaps also the Socrates of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia),> Galen's world is one both created by, and under 
the constant providential oversight of, a supremely gifted divine 
Craftsman, and literally so.§ 

What is unique, and uniquely powerful, about Galen’s own 
version of divine, directed, intentional teleology is the rigour and 
vigour with which he attempts to demonstrate the ubiquity of 
providential design even in the smallest and apparently most 
insignificant details of the fine structure of animals’ - and in 
particular human - bodies. Galen never wavers from this view; 
but his great work devoted to this task, The Functionality of the 
Parts, composed relatively early in his long and productive 
career, is for all that in some ways an atypical production. I have 
dealt with the details and structure of Galen’s natural teleology 
in other contributions.’ My purpose here is rather to look more 
closely at the things which make it so atypical. These include the 
exalted language that he employs, the deeply religious and 
reverential tone in which he addresses the divine Creator, the 
unfamiliar concern with nature’s manifestation of beauty (and 
decency); and the unusual care that he bestows on the actual 
construction of the treatise itself. It is deliberately tailored to the 
task of articulating his own unique vision. 


The Dedication to Boethus 


We know quite a lot from Galen’s other writings about the 
composition of UP. It was dedicated to Flavius Boethus, ex- 
consul and governor of Palestine. He figures in the long, pivotal 
case-history at the beginning of Prognosis (Praen. XIV 605 - 19 K 
= 74,12 - 88,13 Nutton). In the first year of his first Roman 


sojourn,? Galen treats and cures Eudemus,'9 an upper-class 
Peripatetic philosopher and supporter of Galen, the newly- 
arrived provincial, of a particularly difficult-to-diagnose disease, 
to the surprise (and disappointment) of his rivals. During the 
course of the illness, Boethus, “who was a former consul, anda 
devotee of the philosophy of Aristotle” (612 K = 80,17- 18 
Nutton), pays Eudemus a visit. Eudemus sings Galen's praises 
(611-12 K = 80,15 - 25 Nutton), but Boethus already knew of 
Galen, and had invited him to give one of his bravura live 
anatomical demonstrations (612 K = 80,25- 7 Nutton).11 

In the later, more practically-orientated Anatomical 
Procedures (AA),12 he says: 


I have now resolved to write on the subject again, for two 
reasons. Firstly because Flavius Boethus, the Roman 
consul, as serious an anatomist as ever lived, on leaving 
Rome... asked me to record these ‘procedures’. I gave him 
my two books of Anatomical Procedures, which were only 
notes, since while he was with us... he had asked me for 
such records as memoranda.13 But as he is now dead and I 
have no copies of them... I decided to write more to give to 
friends who asked me for them.... While Boethus was still 
in Rome, I wrote The Anatomy of Hippocrates and 
Erasistratus, Vivisection of the Living, Dissection of the Dead, 
Causes of Respiration, and The Voice.14 When he left, I was 
engaged on a long work On the Functionality of the Parts. 
When it was finished, I sent it to Boethus, who was then 
still alive. (3: AA 1.1, 215-17 K= 1,1 - 3,20 Garofalo) 


This is confirmed by a couple of passages from his 
autobibliography, My Own Books (Lib. Prop.):'5 


At Boethus'’s urging, I wrote the first book of The Doctrines 
of Hippocrates and Plato, and the first one of The 
Functionality of the Parts, which Boethus took with him 
when he left the city before I did to become governor of 
Palestine, where he died. (4: Lib. Prop. XIX 15 f. K = 139,27 - 
140,5 Boudon-Millot) 


I finished my work on the The Functionality of the Parts in 17 
books, and added what was missing from The Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato; I wrote the second book of The 
Functionality of the Parts at the same time...; I had already 
given the first to Boethus. (5: Lib. Prop. XIX 19 f. K = 143,7 - 
12 Boudon-Millot) 


Boethus is a pretty important person, both in his own right, and 
in Galen's life. Galen cured both his son (Praen. XIV 635 - 41 K = 
104,24 - 110,12 Nutton) and his wife (XIV 641 - 7 K = 110,13 - 
116,23 Nutton). He took the trouble to send the completed text 
of UP to his patron in distant Palestine, and he dedicated other 
texts to him as well. But unlike the dedicatees of Galen’s other 
treatises, who are all addressed by name, particularly in the 
proems, Boethus is nowhere mentioned by name in UP, even 
though it was written for him, and under his aegis. He is only 
ever addressed, if at all, as a bare ‘you’ (‘you’ on occasion clearly 
apostrophizes an imagined opponent, and sometimes simply 
appears to address the reader - any reader). Given Galen's 
usual practice, this is remarkable, and demands some 
explanation. 

He may be simply averse to addressing more exalted 
patrons directly and familiarly by name; most of his named 
dedicatees are friends, colleagues, associates, or even students. 
But even so, given Galen's insistence elsewhere that the work 
was written for Boethus, and the lengths he went to in order to 
get it into his hands, the absence of any reference to him is 
remarkable. I am inclined to think that it reflects the special 
character of the text as Galen conceives of it: for it is, in his view, 
not merely a detailed account of the masterly work of the divine 
Demiurge - it is also a paean of praise to His glory. As such, the 
presence of another honorand might have seemed somewhat 
de trop.1® 


The Hands of God 


Galen was not, in general, a particularly careful writer; in view of 
the enormous amount he wrote, as well as his methods of 
composition,'7 it would have been surprising if he had been. 
This relative unconcern with literary form and polish is 
particularly evident in the conclusions to his works, which often 
seem to trail off more or less in midstream, or simply end with a 
sentence indicating a transition to some other text. In some 
cases, it is likely that some material has been lost; but more 
often this seems to simply be Galen’s manner, one appropriate 
to a busy, practical man. As we shall see, this is not the case with 
UP. 

His openings are, sometimes at least, rather more 
considered, often taking the form of a preliminary address to 
the dedicatee of the work. Frequently Galen recounts the 
(alleged) circumstances of his being called upon to produce it 
(to satisfy an associate’s request; sometimes for a written-up 
account of a verbally-presented thesis, as at Thrasybulus V 806 K 
= 33.1 -3 Helmreich, 1893). Sometimes they also allow him to 
indulge himself in a gloomy denunciation of the degeneracy and 
corruption of his age.'8 Still, the opening of UP is exceptional. 
After a paragraph, in which he briefly sketches the logical nature 
of a part,'9 Galen turns to the case of the human hand, the 
human organ par excellence: 


To man, since he is an intelligent animal, and the only one 
of those upon the earth that is divine, instead of any 
defensive weapon, Nature gave hands, a tool necessary for 
every art (techne), peaceful no less than warlike. (6: UP 1.2, 
i2,11-15 H) 


Humans do not need horns, since we can use our hands to wield 
swords and spears, which are more efficient (2,15 - 23 H); if we 
had horns where our hands are, we wouldn't be able to use 
them to build useful things with (3,7 - 16 H). Lions are swifter 
than we are; but we can tame horses with our intelligence and 
our hands, and use them to outrun, and to hunt, lions (2,23 - 3,1 
H). Man is not, then, naked and defenceless, but armed and 


protected, with weaponry and armour, shelters and city-walls 
(3,1-7H). 
Equally, hands befit man the social animal: 


With his hands, man both writes laws and sets up altars 
and statues to the gods, and constructs boats, and the 
flute and lyre, and knives and fire-tongs, and all the tools 
of the arts, and leaves records of research into them. 
Thanks to writing and to the hands, you may even now 
consort with Plato, and Aristotle, and Hippocrates, and the 
other ancients. (7: UP 1.2, 3,17-24H) 


Our hands make it possible for us to translate our divine 
intelligence into practical achievements, and to leave records of 
our work for posterity; perhaps more importantly, they also 
allow us to honour the gods. Humans are fundamentally tool- 
using creatures; they have hands because they can make use of 
the hand, the ‘tool of tools’, as Aristotle called it (PA 4.10. 687a20 
f.; Galen agrees: UP 1.4, i 6,6 - 8 H) to manipulate other tools: 


Man is the most intelligent of animals, and hands are the 
most fitting tools (organa) for the most intelligent animal. 
But he is not the most intelligent because he has hands, as 
Anaxagoras says, but rather, as Aristotle says, he has 
hands because he is the most intelligent .... For it was 
reason, not the hand, that taught man the arts. Hands are 
the tool, as the lyre is for the musician, and fire-tongs for 
the blacksmith. The lyre did not teach the musician, or the 
tongs the blacksmith; but while each of them is an artist 
because of the reason in them, they still could not perform 
their art's activities (energeiai) without tools. Similarly, 
while the whole soul has certain powers (dunameis) on 
account of its essence, it would still be incapable of doing 
what it is supposed to do without tools. (8: UP 1.3, 3.25 - 
4,13 H) 


Galen’s treatment of the hand follows that of Aristotle in De 
partibus animalium 4.10; but it is much longer, and not just 


because of the contrast between Aristotle’s brevity and Galen’s 
prolixity. Galen agrees with Aristotle, against Anaxagoras,29 
about the top-down nature of the proper direction of 
explanation for the organs, and with the (relatively) divine 
nature of man; but he explicitly introduces the larger hand of an 
artificing God into the picture, a God who can do - almost21 - no 
wrong. To show that his divine artificer is both wise and 
providential beyond human understanding, he undertakes to 
give an account of the microstructure of the parts of the human 
body, and of their functional inter-relatedness, which is where 
both Plato and Aristotle have fallen short (2 above). Plato22 
thinks that “like bad workmen”, the gods created fingernails “as 
if they were practising in advance for the formation of the claws 
that would be necessary in other animals”. Aristotle calls them a 
“protective covering,”23 but what against he doesn't say (1.8, i 
11,21 - 12,6 H). It is only by applying the anatomist’s particular 
skills and attention to detail that the great and providential 
scheme of Nature can be made fully patent. 

Plato and Aristotle got some things wrong; but at least they 
are on the right side of the great divide that pits the devotees of 
teleological explanation against the proponents of a 
purposeless, indeed mindless, mechanism. The latter include 
the atomists, and their medical descendants, such as 
Asclepiades and his disciples, whom Galen berates as “enemies 
of nature” (UP 17.1, ii 440,8, 443,1, 446,3 -5 H). Not much better 
are Erasistratus and his followers, who pay lip-service to the 
purposiveness of nature, but ignore or dismiss it in their actual 
practice, being incapable of properly discerning its wonderful, if 
elusive, nature: 


It is easy for Asclepiades and his followers, when they find 
themselves in difficulties, to denigrate Nature, as 
producing things to no purpose. Erasistratus and his, 
although they praise it in every case as constructing 
nothing in vain, in actual fact fail to establish their point 
and to demonstrate in the case of each organ (organon) 
that their praise is justified; rather they deliberately keep 


silent, ignoring and omitting many things about the 
construction of the parts. (9: UP 5.5, i 267,11 - 18 H) 


All of this can be found elsewhere in Galen - indeed, it is 
ubiquitous.24 Even so, UP is a special case. His language is more 
high-flown and exalted than it is elsewhere, contrasting 
particularly strongly in this regard with the much more 
utilitarian Anatomical Procedures (AA). The latter was written 
twenty years or so later, and partly to make good Galen’s 
devastating losses in the fire of 192 that started at the Temple of 
Peace.25 But those differences alone cannot I think account for 
the radical difference in tone between the two works. 

At the end of UP, in a passage which he describes as an 
‘Epode’ to the whole work (UP 17.3, ii 451,21 H),26 Galen 
emphasizes that coming to a just appreciation of the 
workmanship involved in creating something as insignificant as 
a flea’s leg (28 below) should radically enhance one’s 
appreciation for the Nature’s skill: 


If the Creator’s art seems to be so great when employed 
as an afterthought, as one might say, and in the case of 
any random animal, how great must one think His 
intelligence (sophia) and power when they are put to work 
on worthwhile animals. This is the single greatest benefit 
that this work (pragmateia)2’ provides us with, not as 
doctors, but better yet as people who need to understand 
something of Nature’s functionality,28 which some 
philosophers say does not even exist, much less that it has 
any forethought for animals. (10: UP 17.1 f., ii 449,11 - 19 H) 


This ‘single greatest benefit’ is immediately contrasted with two 
others: it helps us to discover the nature of internal affections 
(449,20 - 450,26), and it provides ammunition against ‘sophists’ 
who “do not agree with us that Nature makes judgements, and 
deny that she has any concern for animals” (451,2 - 4). In 
response, “we are compelled to investigate the functionality of 
all of the parts”, even where doing so makes no practical 


contribution to diagnosis or prognosis (451,9 - 12). But 
investigating functionality is still of practical benefit to the 
doctor: it will help him to avoid iatrogenic surgical injuries 
(451,12 - 18).29 

Thus UP is not entirely theoretical. But for all that it is 
theoretical. This orientation, and the tone in which it is couched, 
is worth comparing with a parallel passage in Anatomical 
Procedures: 


Anatomical study has one use 


a. For the natural philosopher (phusikos) who loves 
knowledge for its own sake; another 

b. (ii) 
For one who values it only to demonstrate that 
Nature does nothing in vain; another 

c. (iii) 
For one who provides himself from anatomy with 
data for investigating a function, physical or 
mental; and another 

d. (iv) 
For the doctor who has to remove splinters and 
missiles efficiently, to excise parts properly, or to 
treat ulcers, fistulae, and abscesses. ... 


Some functions are of greater moment to phusikoi than to 
physicians, both for pure knowledge and to show how 
nature's art is perfectly worked out in every part. (11: AA 
2.2, I] 286 f. K = 77,7-79,10 Garofalo; trans. after Singer 
1956) 


AA is addressed to the practising physicians who are mentioned 
more or less as an afterthought in UP, the focus of which is on 
the education of the phusikos.39 The lists of the various functions 
of anatomical inquiry in both texts are roughly the same 
(although there is no mention in AA of its utility in refuting 
sophists). But the language of AA is functional and utilitarian; 


while it refers to the perfection of Nature’s art, it does so very 
much in passing, and its concern is primarily with category (iv) 
(and to a lesser extent (iii)). By contrast, UP is pitched at an 
altogether more elevated level, and both its language and its 
structure reflect that fact. Its target audience is that of group (i) 
(and incidentally (ii)). 

Boethus is presented as the paradigm of the phusikos, 
interested in knowledge purely for its own sake. After all, he is 
an aristocrat, and has no need to worry about such banausic 
matters as making a living. He was also a Peripatetic, someone 
loosely at least in the tradition of Aristotelian science and 
explanation. And while by the Imperial period, to be a 
Peripatetic was compatible with a fairly wide variety of positions 
on teleology, and indeed the role of providence and the divine, 
Galen’s choice of such a man, whose interest and competence in 
anatomy he goes out of his way to emphasize in flattering 
terms, as an addressee seems hardly accidental. Boethus will be 
sympathetic to the general project of natural explanation; but 
he may require some persuading to see as clearly as Galen does 
in everything the hand of a designer God. 


The Hymn to Nature 


UP is, in fact, fundamentally a religious treatise. When Galen 
turns from the generalities of the Proem to dealing in detail with 
the functional architecture of the hand, he writes: “Let us then 
begin again with the dictum of Hippocrates, as though from the 
voice of God” (1.9, i 16,1 - 3 H); Hippocrates is thus cast, rather 
bizarrely, as a prophet of the divine.3! Praise for the Creator's 
skill and foresight is a constant, unifying refrain throughout the 
text; but this religious cast is particularly striking in a passage 
where Galen describes it, again uniquely, as a ‘sacred discourse’ 
and a ‘Hymn to Nature’: 


I think that this is true reverence: not offering Him 


countless hecatombs of bulls, or burning ten thousand 
talents’ worth of incense of cassia, but when I first of all 
come to understand His wisdom, power and excellence 
myself, and then expound them to others. I take it to be an 
indication of perfect excellence to seek to order everything 
that is capable of being ordered, and to begrudge no 
benefit to anything. Let Him then be praised as good for 
this. We discover His consummate wisdom in the fact that 
He has ordered everything for the best, and His supreme 
power in his doing everything that He chooses to do. (12: 
UP 3.10, i 174,8 - 19 H) 


Galen’s work is an act of praise, as is his teaching it to others 
(possibly including Boethus); and so is his writing about it in UP. 
The structure of animals, when properly and thoroughly 
understood, reveals the virtuosity and providentiality of the 
Creator no less than his other, more obviously brilliant 
productions. 

When challenged to exhibit something as brilliant as the sun 
in an animal’s body, Galen will show Nature’s detractors the 
eye;32 not as luminous as the sun, but still wonderful, 
particularly given that it is realized in “the septic and filthy 
matter of blood” (UP 3.10, i 177,10 - 20 H). This theme is 
recapitulated in the ‘Epode’: 


Anyone examining the facts with an open mind, seeing 
that mind dwells also in such a slime of fleshes and juices, 
and observing the structure of any animal whatsoever (for 
they all give evidence of a wise Creator), will understand 
the supremacy of the celestial mind. Study of the 
functionality of the parts, which at first seemed trivial, will 
then be properly established as the source of exact 
theology,33 a much greater and finer thing than all of 
medicine. (13: UP 17.1, ii 447,16 - 25 H) 


The living body is a microcosm, as the ancients say (3.10, i 
177,9 - 13 H);34 even in the filth down here, there are minds, 
indeed great ones, such as those of Plato, Aristotle, Hipparchus 


and Archimedes (cf. 447,1 - 5); and even in lesser animals, one 
can still discern the mind of God. This is why 


This study is useful not just for the doctor, but even more 
for the philosopher who is eager to gain an understanding 
of the whole of Nature. I think that everyone who honours 
the gods should be initiated into this ritual, which is quite 
different from the mysteries of Eleusis or Samothrace, 
which give only a feeble indication of what they strive to 
teach; the works of Nature, though, are plainly visible in all 
animals. (14: UP 17.1, ii 447,25 - 448,9 H; cf. 10, 11 above) 


Investigation of animal, in particular human, functional 
economy is the sovereign road to genuine understanding of the 
divine, better than a ritual initiation into the mystery-cults.35 

For all that, a particularly vivid passage on the nature of true 
beauty a couple of pages earlier emphasizes the filthiness and 
corruptibility of the matter of the human body: 


Do not be so amazed by the beautiful arrangement of the 
sun, the moon and the whole choir of the stars, or so 
impressed by their size, beauty, ceaseless motion, and 
ordered revolutions, that earthly things seem trivial and 
disorganized by comparison. Here too you will find 
displayed the same wisdom, power, and providence.36 
Consider well the matter of which the thing is made, and 
entertain no idle hope that you could construct from 
menses and semen an animal that would be immortal, free 
from pain, endowed with everlasting motion, and as 
radiantly beautiful as the sun. You should rather estimate 
the art of the Creator of all things just as you judge the art 
of Phidias. (15: UP 3.10, i 174,19 - 175,8 H; cf. 175,23 - 176,3 
H) 


The Creator, in making humans and other animals, has had to 
work with some pretty crummy material, and in doing so to 
make some necessary compromises, between the demands of 
functional effectiveness on the one hand, and security and 


protection on the other. Indeed, his skill is pre-eminently 
manifested in the brilliance with which he has invariably 
managed to reconcile such inherently and inevitably conflicting 
demands,37 and in such uninviting and unpromising basic 
material. 


The Beauty of Nature and the Nature of 
Beauty 


Real beauty consists not in the mere attractiveness of the 
material in which something is wrought, nor even in its 
superficial loveliness of form: 


Perhaps you are struck with admiration at the decoration 
covering the image of Zeus at Olympia,38 its gleaming 
ivory, its weighty gold, and the great size of the whole 
statue, and if you saw such a statue made of clay you 
would perhaps turn away in contempt. Not so, however, 
the man who is an artist and able to recognize the art 
employed in the work: he commends Phidias equally, even 
if he sees him working in cheap wood, common stone, 
wax, or clay. Since the uncultivated man sees beauty in 
material, whereas it is the art itself that seems beautiful to 
the artist,39 let us make you skilful in Nature’s art, so that 
we may call you ... a phusikos.40 (16: UP 3.10, i 175,8 - 20 H) 


True art is exemplified just as much in a clay maquette as it is in 
a finished bronze or marble. Beauty is a matter of form, and 
form properly so-called is related to function. At UP 11.13, ii 
152,14 - 153,26 H, Galen distinguishes between the true beauty 
and mere pleasantness to look upon: “true beauty has been 
shown to be a matter of excellence of functionality” (153,23 - 
25): 


If you are looking to discover the proper form (euphuia) for 
the eye or the nose, you will find it by relating their 


construction to their activities (energeiai), since this is your 
standard, measure and criterion of proper form and 
genuine beauty. Genuine beauty is nothing other than 
excellence of construction,41 which, following 
Hippocrates,42 you will judge by their activities, not by their 
paleness, softness, or other suchlike qualities, which 
indicate a meretricious and bastard beauty, not the natural 
and genuine sort. The former are the bodies a slave-dealer 
would value, the latter those which Hippocrates would.43 
(17: UP 1.9, i 17,20 - 18,7 H) 


Galen refers to a famous story from Xenophon’s Symposium 
5.1 - 7, where the legendarily ugly Socrates argues with the 
gorgeous Critobulus about who was really the more beautiful, 
with Socrates pointing to the allegedly functional excellence of 
his flared nostrils, flat nose, and bulging eyes to insist on the 
primacy of his own claim. Of course it’s a joke, Galen says: but it 
is still a pointed one. Fundamentally, Socrates is right: “the 
Socratic muse always mingles the serious with the playful” 
(18,7 - 17).44 

But while this is the measure of genuine beauty,4° Nature 
will contrive adornments of a purely cosmetic nature when she 
can do so without compromising functionality. In the case of the 
ears, 


Nature has taken care of their beauty, ... leaving no part 
unfinished, useless, or unharmonious. In making shields, 
door furniture, sword-hilts, and sometimes even bowls, 
good craftsmen give additional evidence of their skill by 
fashioning an ornament and embellishment for the work 
that goes beyond mere functionality, such as ivy, or vine- 
tendrils, or a cypress-spray, or something else of this sort. 
So too Nature, in her abundance, decorates all the parts, 
and particularly those in man. (18: UP 11.13, ii 152,14- 25 
H) 


Where possible, then, Nature will add embellishments which 
serve no purpose beyond the aesthetic. As examples, Galen 


mentions the eyes, nose and lips (153,3, 8 - 15). Pubic hair 


has been produced of necessity in the pubic regions, since 
they are warm and wet, and makes a covering and an 
ornament for the parts there, as the buttocks do for the 
anus, and the foreskin for the penis (19: UP 11.14, ii 162,4 - 
8 H). 


The same applies to the labia majora and minora (and possibly 
also the clitoris) as well (15.3, ii 346,1-4 H). 

Indeed the whole of 11.14, ii 152,14 - 162,12 H, on the 
production and function of hair, is relevant. Galen agrees with 
Aristotle that hair is a necessary, residual product of natural 
processes and conditions that serve other ends (De partibus 
animalium 2.15 f., 658a11-b25; UP 10.14, 155,6 - 15 H). But his 
account of the variousness of the uses that hair can be put to is 
far richer and more specific (not say fanciful).46 As he says at the 
beginning the chapter, 


Out of her profusion, Nature sometimes also aims at 
beauty of form, which is something which students of 
Nature need to know. (20: UP 13.14, ii 153,27 - 154,4 H) 


Moreover, in Galen’s view, the provision of aesthetic adornment 
is sometimes a matter of decorum or decency. Galen is easily 
shocked (or at least affects to be) by immodesty and 
indecorousness.4/ But even if purely aesthetic considerations 
are secondary in comparison with those of the functional (11.13, 
ii 153,15- 19 H), that they can be discerned at all is further 
evidence for the existence of an actual, providential, intelligent, 
indeed censorious, Creator. Such appeals have been staples of 
Creationism down to Paley, and beyond; even Darwin, although 
alive himself to the beauty of the natural world, expressly 
acknowledged that any successful proof of a structure whose 
existence could only be explained by its being pleasing to the 
human eye would spell disaster for his own theory.48 Galen's 


unusual, albeit tangential, nod to the aesthetic appeal of some 
features of natural structures, is once again an index of the 
specific purpose and orientation of UP. 


Reverence and Disgust 


Galen sums up his Hymn to Nature as follows: 


Forget the differences in matter, and look only at the bare 
art itself; when you inspect the structure of the eye and of 
the foot, remember that one is the instrument of vision 
and the other of locomotion. If you think it proper for the 
eyes to be made of matter like the sun’s, or the feet to be 
pure gold instead of bone and skin, you are forgetting the 
matter (ousia) of which you have been formed. Bear that in 
mind, and think whether your matter is celestial light or 
slime of the earth.... You would never demand an ivory 
statue of Phidias if you had only given him clay; in the 
same way, when blood is the material provided, you will 
never obtain the bright and beautiful body of the sun or 
the moon. They are divine and celestial, and we are mere 
figures of clay; but in both cases, the Creator's art is 
equally great. (21: UP 3.10, i 175,20 - 176,9 H; cf. 15 - 17) 


What really matters (and really constitutes genuine beauty) is 
the imposition of the proper form, in the appropriate matter. It 
is not only that artistic skill is equally evident, and equally 
aesthetically appreciable, no matter what the medium (cf. 16); 
certain sorts of meretriciously rich and flashy materials would 
actually be seriously sub-optimal.49 Given the functional role it 
has to fulfil, the foot is rightly made of bone and skin rather than 
gold, and skin which is particularly tightly connected to the 
underlying flesh (UP 3.10, i 172,5 - 173,11 H). The human foot is a 
pretty unexciting and everyday structure: “Who will deny that 
the foot is a small, ignoble part of an animal?” (UP 3.10, i 176,9 f. 
H). But for all that, it is ideally fit for purpose. 


With all of this in mind, 


As you familiarize yourself with these writings, consider 
which choir you want to join: that of Plato and Hippocrates 
and their circles, and of those other men who marvel at 
the works of Nature, or the one of those who censure her 
because she has not constructed things so as to have 
excrement voided through the feet? Whoever dares to say 
any such thing has been so spoiled by luxuriousness that 
he thinks it a terrible thing to have to get out of bed to 
defecate, and that man would have been better 
constructed if he could simply stick his foot out and 
discharge excrement through it. (22: Galen, UP 3.10, i 
173,11-21H) 


This might be an allusion to some lost comedy (I have found no 
actual instance of any such claim); Galen wrote extensively on 
the vocabulary, and the pedagogical value, of the comic poets in 
works now entirely lost.59 But both Xenophon’s Socrates 
(Memorabilia 1.4.6) and the Stoics (Cicero, Nature of the Gods 
2.141) remark on the providentiality evident in the maximal 
distancing of the anus from the nostrils, the latter comparing it 
to the foresight of architects who site the sewage systems at the 
back of houses.>! Some waggish anti-Panglossian mechanist 
may have been reacting to this and similar claims by ironically 
claiming that Nature was missing a trick here, since they could 
have been located even further apart. Anyway, Galen is 
scandalized: 


What do you think such a man does and has done to him 
in private? How do you think he does violence to all of his 
bodily orifices? How do you think he maltreats and 
destroys the most beautiful parts of his soul? He renders 
utterly crippled and blind that divinely fashioned power 
with which alone man is naturally able to gaze upon the 
truth, while allowing that part which has the worst and 
most bestial power to grow great and strong, and 
insatiable of illicit pleasures, and to rule over him unjustly. 


(23: UP 3.10, i 173,21 - 174,4 H) 


The tone of outraged moral sensibility, emphasized by the 
battery of rhetorical questions at the outset, is allied with an 
almost prurient wallowing in the nonetheless euphemistically- 
veiled details of such a man’s imagined degeneracy.>2 Equally 
striking is the impassioned, Platonically-inspired invocation of 
the ugliness and lawlessness of the corrupted soul, in which the 
epithumetic part, the locus of the purely physical desires, has 
got out of control, both in its own spiralling, insatiate appetites, 
and its usurpation of the proper functions of rationality, the 
essence and divine birthright of humanity.°3 Still, 


If I were to speak more about such fatted cattle 
(boskemata), right-thinking people might justly censure 
me, saying that I was desecrating the sacred discourse 
(hieros logos) which I am creating as a true hymn (humnos 
alethinos) to our Creator. (24: UP 3.10, i 174,4-8 H; 
immediately followed by 12) 


More characteristically Galenic is the bitter insult (‘fatted cattle’) 
which he tosses out before changing course entirely and 
speaking of his ‘sacred discourse’, a better way of honouring 
the gods than traditional sacrifice (12). The goodness, wisdom, 
and power so revealed in the book of Nature are fit, indeed pre- 
eminent objects of praise. The tone has veered away from a cool 
presentation of the evidence for intelligent design, by way of 
shocked disgust, into a rapturous, almost ecstatic paean of 
devotion to the glory of the Creator. 


Getting our Feet Back on the Ground: Why 
there Cannot be Centaurs 


It is worth emphasizing that all this comes in the middle of a 
discussion of feet. Galen contrasts the intricacy and brilliance of 


the revealed design with the mundane, down-to-earth (in a very 
real sense) nature of the organ itself to striking rhetorical effect. 
This will recur significantly in the ‘Epode’. It is also worth 
recalling what role the discussion of the foot plays in the overall 
project. Man is, after all, definitionally a biped, in large part in 
order that his hands may be left free to fulfil their central role in 
expressing his essential rationality (cf. UP 3.1, i 123,9- 12 H). As 
we Saw, as a biped, man will be never as swift, or as naturally 
endowed with weaponry, as any predator quadruped; but he 
can wield weapons for defence, and tame horses for speed (1.2, 
i 2,15-3,1 H). Speed is sacrificed for the greater advantages 
conferred by prehensility. 

Having hands - properly functioning hands, not their silly 
simian counterparts>4 - entails only having two legs (and hence 
two feet), at least if the Bauplan (as we might say) of mammals 
is anything to go by. But this raises a question which Galen takes 
on at the beginning of Book 3: Wouldn't it have been better for 
the human form - or at least the superior part of it, involving the 
head and the hands - to have been conjoined with a 
quadruped’s body? In other words, why didn’t the Creator make 
us centaurs (3.1, i 123,22 f. H)? 

Galen spends some time confronting this problem. His 
answer is in some ways acute, in others rather puzzling (quite 
how puzzling depends on what precisely you think that the 
material constraints imposed on the Creator amount to).°° But 
the fact that he feels he has to take the question on at all is 
significant. Centaurs, after all, look as though they have the best 
of both worlds - fast, quadruped legs, and a human torso with a 
human brain and, crucially, free hands. He suggests three basic 
reasons for their impossibility. The first is simply that Nature 
could not make a fertile hybrid of a human and a horse in any 
case. It isn’t simply a matter of putting shapes together as 
painters do; “their entire substances are unmixable and 
unblendable” (124,1 - 5). This sort of poetic fancy is fine for 
Pindar (Galen quotes Pythian 2.44 - 8), but it isn’t science.56 
Galen notes that horses and donkeys can make mules, while 
dogs can produce offspring with both wolves and foxes 


(124,18 - 23); 


But a horse probably could not even take a man’s sperm 
all the way into the depths of her uterus, since he would 
then require a rather longer penis, and even if he could get 
it there, it would be destroyed immediately, or very shortly 
afterwards. (25: UP 3.1, i 124,23 - 26 H) 


But even if such an animal could be produced, it could not be 
properly nourished, since its upper parts would need human 
cooked food, the lower ones grass and raw barley; but then it 
would need two different mouths (and presumably digestive 
systems),°/ just as apparently, since it has two chests, it must 
have two hearts (125,1 - 17). This is all good, knockabout stuff, 
although it irritated Vesalius: “he is more concerned with 
making fun of Pindar than with investigating the bones”.58 And 
no doubt Galen is right about the impossibility of horse and 
human producing even infertile hybrid offspring (and even if 
they did, Galen might well have added, they wouldn't have 
looked like Chiron). But in one particular at least this seems 
seriously inadequate - for the assumption is that such hybrids 
would be impossible given the way things actually are: but why 
couldn’t the Demiurge simply have created from the outset a 
functioning, self-maintaining, viably-reproducing animal of such 
a kind? It is hard to see how the sorts of purely material 
constraints that Galen allows the Creator to be operating 
under>9 need necessarily rule out such a possibility. 

Finally, even if such a design were possible, it would be 
ridiculous. In two and a half boisterously humourous pages, 
Galen sketches the absurdity of the projected amalgam. Its only 
advantage over an ordinary human would be speed, but this 
would work only on relatively smooth and level ground (125,17 - 
22). Men are much better than horses at climbing and dealing 
with rough terrain (125,22 - 126,2) How could such a creature 
build a house or climb a ship’s mast (126,2 - 10), or indeed 
engage in any skilful activity (126,10 - 20), being unable to sit 
down and use its hands properly? Its front legs would get in the 


way, just as two long bits of wood stuck on our chests would for 
us (126,20 - 127,11).69 And just imagine how stupid it would look 
trying to recline on a couch (127,11 - 19). Things would be no 
better were the creature to be equipped with four human-type 
legs and feet in place of equine ones, like a pantomime horse 
(127,19 - 128,5). 

What is again remarkable is the lengths Galen will go to, and 
the language and rhetorical techniques he will employ, in 
disposing of an ostensible counter-example to the hypothesis of 
the supremely endowed Creator. Vesalius’s disapproval 
notwithstanding, Galen is interested in more than simply 
investigating bones, and he is concerned with making his points 
in a variety of different, if complementary ways. The Creator’s 
avoidance of the ridiculous is of a piece with his distaste for 
indecency and his cultivation of beauty. All of them argue for the 
actual, active engagement of a providential, designing 
intelligence in the construction of the world and its contents. 


The Epode 


Finally, as a sort of Epode to all of these [sc. the first 16 
books of UP], there will be a 17th book, explaining both the 
arrangement and the appropriateness of the size of all of 
the parts, and indicating the value of the work as a whole. 
(26: UP 1.25, 1 64,3 - 7 H) 


At the end of Book 1, Galen summarizes the contents of the 
subsequent books. Such programmatic catalogues are rare in 
Galen, although he sometimes provides retrospective 
summaries of the story so far, e. g. at the beginning of Book 13 
of The Therapeutic Method (X 874f. K). The beginning of Book 6 of 
Simple Drugs (XI 789 - 92 K), where he reprises the contents of 
the previous five ‘general’ books, and then explains how the rest 
of the treatise, dealing with specific medicaments, will be 
organized, is a partial exception. This concern with the niceties 


of structure represents a greater than usual interest on Galen’s 
part with matters of order and presentation. 

The ‘Epode’ is itself highly unusual, and not just for having 
been so named. Galen insists that it is an epode in the sense of a 
concluding passage in lyric poetry, not in that of a magician 
chanting incantations (UP 17.3, ii 451,21 - 7 H). This is not mere 
fussiness on Galen's part; the distancing from magic is pointed. 
Galen’s religious sensibility is no mere superstition, but a matter 
of the purest rationality. 

Book 17 is much shorter than any of its predecessors. Its 
sole purpose is to serve as a general recapitulation of the whole 
argument of the treatise (something Galen never does 
anywhere else), from which nothing specific has been omitted 
(17.1, ii 437,4 f. H). He begins by considering the meaning of the 
term chreia itself, distinguishing it from energeia, action or 
activity (roughly speaking, the energeia is what something does, 
the chreia what it does it for).61 But his main concern is to show 
that Nature has made no part which is deficient in usefulness, 
which is exactly why we call her expert (438,1 - 9 H). To illustrate 
this extraordinary, and often surprising, functional excellence, 
Galen talks of the first time he saw an elephant, and wondered 
why it had such a long, apparently useless, organ dangling in 
front of it, until he saw it function to pick things up, as a sort of 
hand (438,9 - 439,8). Then he noticed that it also functioned as a 
nose, and looking closer still found that the nostrils extended all 
the way to the end, allowing the elephant to ford deep rivers by 
using the trunk as a snorkel (439,8 - 440,3).62 

Nature, then, really does nothing in vain, and always acts for 
the best; Her skill and forethought is revealed most persuasively 
in the minute and exquisite detail of the construction of the 
parts. The ‘enemies of nature’ (above, 151), either willfully or 
stupidly, simply refuse to see that no operation of chance 
mechanical interaction could ever achieve any such thing 
(440,3 - 441,10). At first glance, the construction of the elephant 
might seem absurd and comical, like the idea of the reclining 
centaur; but Nature does nothing ridiculous either.©3 Revisiting 
an earlier theme, Nature makes no general, and very few 


particular mistakes. Very rarely, someone will be born with more 
(or fewer) than the optimum number of fingers on each hand 
(five: see n. 21); but these errors are much rarer than those 
made even by the most brilliant artist (441,10 - 445,2). 

Most remarkable of all, however, is the elevated, theological 
tone in which these revealed truths are made manifest: 


Is there any part of the universe more insignificant than 
that around the earth? Yet even here some intelligence 
manifestly reaches down from the bodies above; anyone 
who sees this is immediately forced to admire the beauty 
of their substance, pre-eminently that of the sun, and after 
the sun that of the moon, then of the stars. It is reasonable 
to assume that the intelligence that lives in them is as 
much better and more perfect than that in the earthly 
bodies as their bodily substance is purer. For when 
animals are engendered in mud and slime, in marshes and 
in rotting plants and fruits, which yet display a wonderful 
indication of the intelligence which constructs them, what 
must we think of the bodies above? (27: UP 17.1, ii 446,11 - 
23 H) 


Galen points to the sub-standard nature of earthly materials, 
and to the importance of formal as opposed to material criteria 
of artistic excellence, which is all the more remarkable when 
exhibited in such low-grade matter: 


Do not think that such skill ... is found in man alone. 
Whatever animal you choose to dissect, you will find in it 
the same intelligence and skill of the Creator. Indeed, the 
smaller it is, the greater will be the wonder it excites, as 
when craftsmen carve things on tiny objects.... One of 
them recently carved onto a signet ring a Phaéthon drawn 
by four horses, each with their bits, mouths and bridles so 
small that I could not see them at first until I turned this 
marvellous thing under a bright light. Even then, like many 
others, I could not make out all of the parts. But anyone 
who could see them clearly agreed at once that they were 


supremely well-proportioned. We had trouble even in 
counting the 16 hooves of the four horses; but to those 
who could see them clearly, they all seemed wonderfully 
clearly articulated. Yet none of these exhibits more precise 
workmanship than the leg of the flea; and what is more, 
that skill pervades the flea’s leg as a whole,®4 since it is 
living, and being nourished, and growing. (28: UP 17.1, 
448,9 - 449,8) 


That passage comes directly after 14 on the mysteries; and it is 
immediately followed by 10, on the various benefits of 
anatomical science. When it comes to understanding the nature 
of divinity, science trumps the mysteries every time. Reason, and 
not revelation, is the royal road to the mind of God. 

In summary then: Galen’s great work on providential 
anatomy, written for a man whom Galen calls, whether 
flatteringly or not, a ‘man of science’, is unique, in its structure, 
its tone, its overtly religious feeling, and its concern with beauty 
and decorum. I have tried to show that its uniqueness is 
explicable precisely in terms of the nature of the very special 
project that he was engaged in: of expounding, with all due awe 
and reverence, the supreme goodness, decency, attentiveness 
to detail, care, thoroughness, and organization of the Creator's 
work. And so Galen felt compelled to exhibit such qualities, to an 
equally elevated extent, in his own work about that work. 
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Notes 


I discuss both the ‘criterion’ and the ‘method’ in 
Hankinson 2021. 


Hereafter abbreviated UP from its Latin title de Usu 
Partium; UP is printed as volume III 1 - 939 and volume 
IV 1 - 366 of the still largely standard edition of KUhn 
(Leipzig, 20 vols. in 22, 1819 - 31, repr. Hildesheim 1965, 
abbreviated as K), and to which most reference to Galen 


is still generally made; it is also edited (much more 
satisfactorily) in Helmreich 1907 - 9 (abbreviated as H), 
to which standardly I shall refer in this article, since it is 
to Helmreich that the complete translation of May 1968, 
is keyed. ‘Functionality’ renders the ‘chreia’ of the 
Greek title Peri chreias morion, a notoriously difficult and 
protean term. May translates ‘usefulness’; I have at 
times employed ‘function’, a term even in modern 
biological contexts susceptible of a range of meanings; 
‘use’ and ‘utility’ have also sometimes been favoured. 


At Semen IV 527 - 529 K = 78,24 - 80,18 De Lacy (1992), 
Galen excoriates Aristotle for failing fully to live up to 
the teleological doctrine that he advocates. 


On Hippocrates’ ‘teleology’, see Craik 2017. She usefully 
identifies what she calls ‘incipient teleology’ in some 
earlier Hippocratic texts (210 - 13), and deals with 
Galen's (mis-)interpretations at 204 - 7. 


This is the plausible view of Sedley 2007, Epilogue. 


Siegel 1973, 13 - 18, argued that Galen’s talk of the 
Demiurge was merely metaphorical; but this view is 
now entirely superseded (see Hankinson 1988, 1989). 
Galen’s ‘Nature’ is metonymic for the Craftsman, not 
the other way round; his reading of the Timaeus is, in 
Fronterotta’s terms, resolutely ‘artificialist’ (see 167 - 
169, in this volume). 


Hankinson 1988, 1989, 2008b, and 2021. 


See Nutton 1979, 164; May 1968, 3f.; Galen is our only 
source for information about him, and the date of his 
death is unknown. 


162/3. 


On the importance of this case for Galen’s early career, 


see Nutton 1979, 157-9, and Hankinson 2008a, 7 - 9. 
Eudemus was, like Galen, from Pergamum, and had 
apparently known Galen's father (XIV 608 K = 76,25 
Nutton); he may also have been one of his teachers of 
philosophy there (Galen refers to him as ‘dearest 
teacher’ at 624 K = 92,26 Nutton; cf. 613 K = 80,12 
Nutton); see Nutton 1979, 157. However, 608 K = 76,27 - 
78,2 Nutton suggests a rather more remote 
relationship; and Galen’s language may merely mean 
that he saw Eudemus as a philosophical mentor (see 
Hankinson, 2008a, 27 n. 18). It follows Eudemus’s long 
warning about the wickedness of the city and the 
unscrupulous practitioners of medicine in it (620 - 4 K = 
90,6 - 92,26 Nutton); Galen may simply be thanking him 
for the warning. 


On these performances, crucial to Galen’s rapid rise to 
fame, see Gleason 2009; the demonstration and its 
controversial outcome are described at Praen. XIV 625 - 
30 K = 94,19 - 100,6 Nutton; see further Nutton 1979, 
186 - 94; and Salas 2013. 


AA exists in mutilated form in Greek: II 215 - 731 K 
contains the first eight and a half books, which are 
edited in Garofalo 1986, 2000; English translation in 
Singer 1956. The remaining six and a half books survive 
only in Arabic, and are edited in Simon 1906, and 
translated into English in Duckworth et a/. 1962. 


This is also mentioned at Praen. XIV 630 K = 98,27 - 100,1 
Nutton; Boethus sent “trained shorthand-writers” to 
take down Galen's dictation. 


All these texts are lost, apart from a fragment of Causes 
of Respiration: IV 465 - 9 K; edited with notes and English 
translation in Furley and Wilkie 1984. 


Lib. Prop. XIX 8-48 K = 91-124 Muller; it is also edited 


with French translation in Boudon-Millot 2007, and 
translated into English in Singer 1997. 


It was suggested to me in Utrecht that this was rather a 
weak proposal, and in a sense it is. But the anomaly of 
UP is striking, and neither I nor my interlocutor could 
come up with a better one. 


He dictated to relays of scribes, often composing more 
than one text at the same time; see n. 13 above. 


The best example is the opening of his magnum opus 
of therapeutics, The Therapeutic Method (MM) X 1 - 21 K; 
but there are others, e. g. the opening to Prognosis 
(Praen.) XIV 599 - 605 K = 68,3 - 74,11 Nutton. This 
treatise was written specifically as a public justification 
of Galen's claims to genuine fame, and is also unusually 
highly wrought. On its style, see Nutton 1979, 59 - 63, 
and his comments at 146 and 188. Elsewhere, Galen 
champions a plain style, refuses to eschew common, 
demotic language, and rejects a rigid Atticism, all in the 
service of clarity and intelligibility: The Order of My Own 
Books XIX 60 - 1 K = 100,21 - 102,5 Boudon-Millot. For 
Galen’s attitude towards language, see Hankinson 1993, 
Morison 2008, and Manetti 2009. 


This is less unusual: Elements according to Hippocrates 
opens with a similar treatment of the meaning of the 
term ‘element’: 1413-15 K = 56,3 - 58,5 De Lacy; 
Thrasybulus too deals early on with general conceptual 
issues: V 806 - 9 K = 33,1 - 35,11 H. 


It is a further question how fair this is to Anaxagoras: 
Sedley 2007, 24, argues that Anaxagoras was a serious 
teleological creationist. 


Some people are born with an extra finger; but this 
happens “only once in ten thousand times ten 


thousand cases”, much more infrequently than the 
errors of even the greatest sculptors (UP 17.1, ii 444,3 - 9 
H). See Hankinson 2021, 229; and below, 154-155. 


Timaeus 76d -e. 


Rather than “providing a service” as in the case of other 
animals, they are simply a “covering: a shelter for the 
fingertips” (History of Animals 1.1. 487b22 - 4); the same 
is true of toenails (1.5. 490b8 - 10). 


For Erasistratus’s shortcomings in this regard, see 
Natural Faculties II 60 - 7 K = 145,7- 150,9, 11 132-4 K= 
196,26 - 198,26 H = 94-105, 204-9 Brock. Erasistratus's 
Alexandrian confrére, Herophilus, described drugs as 
“the hands of God”, to Galen’s approval (Composition of 
Drugs according to Places 6.8, XII 966 K); but his point 
was to exalt the importance of the competent physician, 
the ‘god’ in question, not that of the divine. 


On his losses in the fire, see Galen’s newly-recovered 
Avoiding Distress (Boudon-Millot et a/. 2010; translated in 
Singer 2013); Galen himself lost his library and a 
valuable store of materia medica, among other things. 


See further below, “The Epode”. 


Pragmateia can mean either a written text, or, more 
generally, ‘business’; my translation aims to preserve 
the ambiguity here. 


The received text (epistasthai ti peri chreias dunameos) is 
difficult: I translate Cornarius’ suggestion of ‘phuseos’ 
for ‘dunameos’, which fits well with the following clause. 


These are a particular concern of Galen’s; his 
Opponents often cause serious and irreversible damage 
through their anatomical ignorance: MM X 221 K. 


This emphasis on striving to become a ‘natural 
philosopher’ occurs elsewhere in UP, notably at 11.18, ii 
170,8 f. H and 12.14, ii 222,17 H; and see 16 below. 
Curiously, it is one reason Erasistratus gave for 
pursuing teleology: Plutarch, Table Talk 7.1, 698A; cf. 
Love of Offspring 495C. 


Earlier, Galen has quoted two Hippocratic texts to make 
his point: The Surgery 4, (III 284 Littré): UP 1.7, i 11,10f. 
H; and the late and enigmatic (although Galen thought 
it genuine) Nutriment 23 (IX 106 Littré): 1.8, | 12,24 f. H. 
As Craik 2017, 205 f. notes, his appropriation of these 
texts is extremely tendentious; even so, she is inclined 
to see in some Hippocratic texts at least an 
adumbration of teleological commitment. I am less 
sanguine. 


The discussion of the eye occupies the whole of Book 10 
(ii 54,20 - 113,5 H); I consider this in Hankinson 2021, 84. 


akribes theologia: Frede 2003, 85 notes that this is the 
only place where Galen uses the term theologia. Frede’s 
is by far the best treatment of Galen’s theology; Kudlien 
1981, is still useful. 


One of the best examples of this is the Hippocratic 
Regimen I; but Galen thought it inauthentic, and rarely 
refers to it. 


At Simple Drugs XII 2 K, he says that his writings (at any 
rate the technical ones) are intended, like books on the 
mysteries, only for the consumption of initiates. 


This may be a reference to Aristotle’s anecdote about 
Heraclitus at De partibus animalium 1.5. 645a15 - 22, 
designed to show that beauty and wonder may be 
found in even the lowliest works of nature. 


This is a constant theme of UP, and another part of the 
‘method’ of text 1: see Hankinson 2021. 


Phidias was celebrated for his opulent, colossal statues, 
and as such is an ideal choice of example here. 


At The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato 5.3, V 448 - 54 K 
= 308,10 - 312,21 De Lacy, Galen contrasts beauty (of 
body and soul) with health: beauty consists in the 
proper proportions of the parts, health in the proper 
proportion of the elements. His interest is primarily the 
refutation of what he takes to be the errors of 
Chrysippus; but he invokes the Canon of Polyclitus, 
another favourite sculptural example of his, in order to 
do so. 


Possibly another apostrophe of Boethus, although if so 
it is tactfully veiled. 


A view also expressed at Thrasybulus 10, V 821 f. K= 
44,18 - 45,6 H; cf. 14- 16, 827 - 34 K = 49,7 - 53,18 H. On 
ancient assimilations of beauty and function, see Sedley 
2017, 35 - 42, referring to the Socrates of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (3.8.4 - 10; 4.6.9); cf. Hippias Major 289d - 
1c. 


It is unclear what, if any, Hippocratic texts Galen may 
have had in mind here. 


Galen’s Exhortation to Study the Arts 10,1 25 f. K = 105,4 - 
22 Boudon tells of the beautiful courtesan Phryne, who 
put other women to shame in a game of follow-the- 
leader when she asked for a bowl of plain water and 
simply washed her face, thus making herself even 
lovelier. The other ladies, compelled to follow suit, 
ruinously smudged their thick make-up, and made 
themselves ridiculous. The Exhortation is also couched 
in what is for Galen an unusually elevated tone, 


although again one obviously suited to its purpose. At 
UP 11.14, ii 155,23 - 156,7 H, Galen remarks that humans 
should take appropriate care of their bodies, but an 
obsession with personal grooming and cosmetics is 
contemptible. 


See further Sedley 2017, 39 - 41, whose assessment 
largely agrees with Galen’s. 


Or fineness, or nobility: the semantic range of to kallos 
is rightly insisted upon by Sedley 2017, 37. 


For example, beards protect male faces from the cold, 
but also adorn them, giving a man an appropriately 
august air (which is why beards would not be fitting for 
women, who in any case need less protection since they 
are typically indoors). The nose and the upper cheeks, 
on the other hand, are bare, since if they weren't, “the 
whole appearance would be savage and bestial, and not 
at all suitable for a civilized and social animal” (UP 11.14, 
ii 154,4 - 155,6 H). I deal with this passage in more detail 
in Hankinson 1989, 216-218. 


See n. 52 below. 
Here again I am indebted to Sedley 2017, 36f. 


The idea is Socratic in origin. Xenophon, in Memorabilia 
3.8.4- 10 (or 4.6.9) has Socrates say that a golden shield 
would be ugly as well as impractical, while a properly 
crafted dung basket is beautiful; cf. Plato, Hippias Major 
290d - e, on the functional superiority of wooden over 
golden serving-spoons. 


Lib. Prop. XIX 48 K = 124,9 - 14 Muller = 173,7 - 12 
Boudon-Millot. 


See Sedley 2007, 81. 


For Galen's moral repugnance at certain sexual 
practices, see Simple Drugs XII 248 - 50 K; for his general 
disapproval of sexual excess, see The Best Doctor is also 
a Philosopher 159 K = 292,2 - 7 Boudon-Millot, and 
Character Traits 2, 35-41 Kraus; translated in Singer 
2013, 152 - 9 (this text survives only in an Arabic 
epitome). For his distaste for male homosexuality, see 
e.g. MM X 10f. K; Affected Parts VIII 225 f. K. See further 
Hankinson 2008a, 2 f. 


For Plato, see Republic 437b - 44e; 571a- 75a; on Galen’s 
use of Plato’s psychology, see Donini 2008; Hankinson 
2014. 


As he says several times, “apes have absurd bodies to 
go with their ridiculous souls” (UP 1.22, i 58,13 - 59,16 H; 
3.16, i 193,23 - 194,22 H; 11.2, ii 117,12-15H, 15.8, ii 
367,15 - 22 H); see Hankinson 2021, 231 with n. 27; and 
n. 63 below. 


Cf. Sedley 2007, 241 f. 


Galen also refers to centaurs at The Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato 3.8, 356 - 8 K = 230,28 - 232,20 De 
Lacy, attacking Chrysippus’ procedures in psychology 
by way of a quotation from Plato (Phaedrus 229d - e) on 
the inappropriateness of making use of arguments and 
examples drawn from mythology and the poets for 
anything other than ornamental reasons. 


For the centaur’s digestive system, see Palaephatus, 
Peri Apiston 1, 2,14 - 3,4 Festa (1902): “the natures of 
horse and human are not consonant, and nor are their 
foods the same; and nor could horse-food pass through 
the human mouth and throat” (I am grateful to Tim 
Whitmarsh for alerting me to this). In the subsequent 
demythologization of Pasiphaé and the bull, 
Palaephatus also notes the impossibility of the alleged 


union on the grounds of gross genital incompatibility: 2, 
6,1 - 7 Festa. Cf. Lucretius 5.878 - 91. 


Quoted by May, 1968, 155 n. 1. 
On which see Hankinson, 1989. 


Cf. the inconvenience of horns: 1.2, i 3,7- 16H; above, 
“The Hands of God”. 


MM X45 f. K, 87 K; see Hankinson 1991, ad loc. on 
Galen’s distinction in general, see Wilkie, in Furley and 
Wilkie 1984, Chapter 4. 


For this passage and its role in Galen’s overall teleology, 
see Hankinson 1988. 


This claim is at the very least in tension with his view 
that apes are ridiculous: n. 54. 


Elsewhere, Galen exalts the work of Nature over that of 
ordinary artists, since it operates not just on the 
external surfaces of things, but throughout them: 
Antecedent Causes vii 81 f., 96,25 - 98,4 Hankinson (1998); 
Natural Faculties II 81 -3 K = 160,1 - 161,6 H = 128 - 30 
Brock. 
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Biological Metaphor and Cosmology 
The Rejection of Plato’s Artificialism 
by the Middle Platonists and Plotinus 


Francesco Fronterotta 


In the Timaeus, the production of the cosmos - no matter 
whether its maker is taken to be the demiurge, according to the 
literal interpretation of the dialogue, or another agent, 
according to the metaphorical reading! - is described by means 
of various explanatory models, which can be reduced to two. (1) 
The first is the artificialist model, which is based on a literal 
understanding of Timaeus’ exposition and is centered on the 
demiurge and his technical abilities. These are all connected 
with different forms of artisanal or poietic activities, so that the 
production of an object turns out to be the reproduction of a 
paradigm out of a formless material, i.e. a mimetic act whose 
outcome lies outside the maker.2 (2) The second model is 
biological, or at any rate refers to natural generation, and 
involves a “father” as the “cause” and “model” of generation, a 
“mother” as the “receptacle” or “wetnurse” of generation, and 
a “child”, i. e. the generated universe. Alternatively, the 
production of the cosmos is viewed as an act of sowing, where 
the spatial and material substratum (xwpa) plays the role of an 
agricultural tool for sifting seeds. The biological model is 
compatible with a literal interpretation of Plato’s text, whereby 
the demiurge-father transmits the SUvautc by which he 
generates the psychic and noetic principle of immortal beings, 
and the principle itself, to his helpers, the minor gods, who will 
go on to produce mortal beings. But it is also compatible with a 
metaphorical understanding that leaves the demiurge aside, e. 
g. if the generation of the cosmos is described in terms of a 


derivation from the power of the intelligible, possibly through 
the mediation of the world-soul, and its interaction with ywpa. 
In this case the production of the cosmos is regarded as a sexual 
generation or an agricultural sowing.3 Clearly this second model 
involves a mimetic element too, indeed even more so than the 
first model. The child with respect to the father, and the fruit 
with respect to the seed, are the outcome not of an artificial, but 
a natural reproduction, which to a certain extent is internal to 
the generative process, for the child and the fruit bear an 
immediate trace of the father and the seed and are somehow a 
copy of them. Likewise, the Suvautc which the minor gods 
receive from the demiurge and imitate when producing mortal 
beings is the same as that which, on a higher level, the 
demiurge uses when generating immortal beings.4 On both 
these explanatory models, regardless of further distinctions and 
details that I will not consider here, the action of the demiurge 
consists in the ordering of a formless material. And, most 
notably in the case of the artificialist model, the order produced 
by the demiurge is of a geometrical or mathematical type. 

As we Shall see, the ancient Platonic tradition, which always 
viewed the interpretation of the Timaeus and its cosmogony as a 
crucial problem, shows a constant and increasing tendency to 
marginalize the artificialist model in favour of the naturalist or 
strictly biological model. Sometimes, but not always, this is 
accompanied by a marginalization of the personal figure of the 
demiurge as a maker or craftsman of the cosmos and by a 
rejection of the corresponding literal interpretation of the 
Timaeus. In the so-called Middle Platonism, for example, this 
exegetical trend produces a change in the way the demiurge is 
conceived of. The demiurge is not discarded, yet his status and 
function as a “father” are privileged over his role as a craftsman 
or producer endowed with technical abilities; at least when 
generating the highest realities, he is presented as acting 
according to a biological model. Furthermore, as is well known, 
in his interpretation of the Timaeus Plotinus does completely 
away with the demiurge, however conceived. He regards the 
generation of the cosmos as the unfolding of an immediate 


causality which is the “vital” emanation of the intelligible - the 
explanatory model is clearly, once again, entirely biological or 
naturalistic. In short, the history of the ancient interpretations of 
the Timaeus shows a general tendency to downplay any form of 
artificialism. Sometimes, as is the case of Middle Platonism, the 
figure and role of the cosmic demiurge as a “father” are 
retained. Sometimes, e. g. in the case of Plotinus, they are 
completely eliminated.® 

Two questions must now be asked: what are the reasons for 
this interpretative trend? How and in what forms does this trend 
manifest itself? As far as the first issue is concerned, I will only 
recall that the rejection of Plato’s artificialism already emerged 
within the ancient Academy. As is well known, Aristotle strongly 
criticized the cosmogony of the Timaeus and expressly ridiculed 
the demiurge.’ The other members of the early Academy 
probably also interpreted the Timaeus as an illustration for 
purposes of instruction, 5u5aoKaAiac ydptv,® not to be taken too 
seriously. Apparently, most of them favoured an account of the 
generation of things based on a doctrine of principles or ideas 
that excluded the demiurgic function.9 The Middle Platonists, by 
contrast, recovered the figure of the demiurge as a “god” and 
“father” that ensures providence within the cosmos. This move 
was probably due to a Stoic influence, for the Stoics attributed 
some characteristic features of Plato’s demiurge to their own 
divine principle of the universe, the Aoyoc. However, they 
regarded it as performing not an artisanal or poietic function, 
but basically a biological one, which they described along the 
lines of Aristotle’s theory of the generation of animals.19 

Twill not dwell here on this extremely complex historical and 
exegetical problem. My focus will only be the second issue. I will 
stick to the interpretation of the cosmogony in the Timaeus and 
survey the arguments that some ancient Platonists offered for 
their rejection of Plato’s artificialism. This issue, which I will only 
discuss in a schematic way, overlaps with another key question 
in ancient Platonism: the distinction of different degrees within 
the divine. Such a distinction was already suggested by the 
Middle Platonists, and in Neoplatonism, starting with Plotinus, it 


takes the form of a thorough hierarchization of the principles of 
reality. I will look at some texts where the relationship of 
coexistence or conflict between an artificialist and a biological 
model for explaining the Timaeus cosmogony seems to depend 
on the hierarchization of the principles and their generative and 
causal succession. 


The Timaeus Cosmogony according to 
Plutarch’s Quaestio Platonica II 


The first stage of my survey, by no means exhaustive, is 
Plutarch. In the second of his Quaestiones Platonicae, he 
discusses the status and nature of the divine demiurge in Plato’s 
Timaeus, and asks what kind of productive action he exercises on 
the generated cosmos. When raising this question, '! he tellingly 
reverses the word order: “Whyever did he call the supreme god 
father and maker (matépa [...] kai Tountrv) of all things?” In the 
Timaeus, the epithets by which the demiurge is called are in the 
opposite order: totntny kal tlatépa (28c3). In addition, Plutarch 
explicitly refers to a “supreme god” (tov Gvwtdtw 8¢Edv) who is 
never mentioned in Plato’s text. To this god Plutarch traces back 
the origin of “all things” (t@v Tavtwv) and not of to0de tod 
TLAVTOG (28c4), as was the case in the strictly cosmological and 
more limited perspective of the Timaeus. This move, which was 
probably quite common in the Platonic tradition at that time, 
aimed to draw a hierarchical distinction between different levels 
within the demiurge, or at least between his different abilities. 
Thus, a first and a second god were distinguished, or a higher 
and a lower divine function. These were characterized, 
respectively, by a higher and possibly transcendent status with 
respect to the generated cosmos (the “father”), and by an 
artisanal role directly involved in the fabrication of reality (the 
“maker”).12 As we shall see in a moment, unlike other Middle 
Platonists such as Numenius, Plutarch did not aim to identify 
multiple degrees within the divine, but to trace back a plurality 


of different and variously hierarchized functions to a single 
demiurgic deity. 

To answer his opening question, Plutarch draws a distinction 
between “father” and “maker”. The first term is interpreted as 
referred to the generation by the demiurge “of gods, the gods 
that are engendered, and of men” (tv HEV Dewy THVv yevyntov 
kai THV AVOpwrtwyv Ttatnp), whereas the second is taken to 
allude to his production “of beings not possessing a rational 
soul” (Ttountrs S€ THV AAdywv Kai aWUXwv). Thus, Plutarch 
draws a parallel between two roles, of “father” and “maker”, 
two functions, of “natural” or “biological” generation and of 
“artisanal” production, and two corresponding objects, “gods 
and men” (i.e. all rational living beings) and “beings not 
possessing a rational soul” (construing the expression tiv 
dAoywv kai aWUXwv as a hendiadys'3). There follows a 
reference to Chrysippus, which is presented as supporting this 
distinction: “not even of the placenta, though it is a product of 
the seed (kaimtep €k toU oméppatoc yeyovotos), is he who 
provided the seed called father (oU5é [...] Tatépa KkaAEtoBat tov 
TIAapAGXOVTa TO omtépya)” (SVF II, 1158). Chrysippus is arguing 
that, if omépya does not determine the paternity of a being, for 
the placenta - which is clearly equated with an GAoyoc kat 
aWuxoc being - also derives from omépua, then the “father” is 
only he who, in the generation process, transmits the rational 
soul to the “child”. This first answer is clearly insufficient, since it 
lacks adequate support.'4 Yet it points to the correct solution of 
the problem. The second answer is of a completely different 
type. Plutarch suggests that the word ttatnp should be 
interpreted as a metaphor (tf UEetapOPa YPWHEVOS), i. e. as 
meaning, quite generally, aittoc to0 KOoLOU - just as in the 
Symposium (177d4 f.) and Phaedrus (261a3) Plato calls Phaedrus 
“father of the amatory discourses” (tTHv EPWTLKHV AOyWV 
Ttateépa), since he provides their principle (thy apxnv Ekeivou 
Tlapaoyxovtos). This metaphorical interpretation clearly rules out 
any specific explanation of the term ttatnp with regard to the 
god, and of the biological implications of his act of generation. 
In addition, it completely fails to clarify the meaning of the other 


name by which Plato calls the demiurge, i. e. Tointns. 

Plutarch’s third answer - which is followed by some words 
both emphasizing its adherence to Plato's text (toUtwv 5€ 
UaALota Tis NMAdtwvoc amttouEvwv S0Ensc) and stressing the 
need for some clarifications (ei Kaketvo AexOnoetat TLBavic) - 
is the longest and the most complex. Evidently, this is the 
answer that best reflects Plutarch’s own view.'> The starting 
point is a distinction between yéveote, i.e. “coming into being” 
in a general sense, and yévvnotc, which refers to an act of 
generation that can be viewed as falling into the more general 
category of “coming into being”, but also implies the attribution 
of a soul to the generated being (€uWuyxou yap yéeveotc fH 
yévvnoic €ott). Hence, any yévvnote is also a y€veotc, whereas 
the reverse is not true (to yeyevvnuevov kal yéyovev, oU Uv 
avartaAtv). Likewise, the “father” differs from the “maker” 
(Stapepet Tlathp te Tlotntod) in that the latter “produces” but 
does not “generate”, while the “father” generates and therefore 
produces as well (oUtwc 6 yevvnoas kai TteTIoOinkev). Two 
examples are given to illustrate the difference between these 
two processes. The work of the maker, e. g. a house or a statue, 
“when done is separated from him” (motntob pev [...] 
€mnAAGKTaL YEVOHEVOV TO Epyov). By contrast, “the principle or 
force emanating from the parent is blended in the progeny” (fh 8’ 
arto Tob yevvnoavtos apxn Kai SUvapls EyKEKPATAL TH 
TekvwOEvtt) and “cohibits its nature” (oUvEXEL THY PUOLV) - so 
much so that the muotc of the generated being is nothing more 
than “a fragment or part of the procreator” (4mtdoTtacua Kal 
UOpLov OvOaV To teKvWoavtoc). Going back to the Timaeus 
cosmogony, Plutarch can therefore conclude that, since “the 
universe is not like products that have been moulded or fitted 
together” (ettel toivuv OU TIETIAGGHEVOLG 0 KOGHOG OUSE 
OUVNPHOOHEVOLc TIOLnHaoLv EoLKEev), but “has in it a large 
portion of vitality and divinity, which god sowed from himself in 
the matter and mixed with it” (Eveottv aUt@ potpa TIoAAN 
CWOTNTOG Kal BELOTNTOG, Av 0 BENG EYKATEOTIELPEV AY’ EQUTOO Th 
UAn Kal KatepLgev), then it is correct to call the god “father of 
the universe, since it has come into being a living thing, and 


maker” (eikOtwc Gua Tathp te TOO KOGHOU, Gwou yeyovotos, Kai 
TLOLNTNS ETIOVOUATEtaL). 16 However, there seems to be a certain 
inconsistency between the premise of Plutarch’s argument, that 
the god can be called “maker” only qua “father”, i.e. because 
any generation falls into the wider category of “coming into 
being”, and the examples he gives to illustrate the 
corresponding activities. These activities appear to be mutually 
exclusive, for generation is presented as a relationship where 
the “father”, or a portion of him, remains in the “child”, whereas 
production is regarded as involving a relationship of exteriority 
and separateness between the “maker” and its product. This 
inconsistency is also evident in the conclusion of the argument. 
The god is called “father” on the ground that the generated 
cosmos is not an artisanal product, but a living being; yet this 
would lead one to think that the god’s characterization as 
“maker” is only legitimate on the condition that has been 
established at the beginning, i. e. that the generation by a father 
should be considered as a specific case of production. I do not 
think I can offer a definitive solution to this problem. But I would 
suggest that Plutarch in his conclusion is not arguing that the 
generated cosmos can by no means be equated with an artisanal 
product and must be entirely viewed as a living being. These two 
features coexist somehow, as is indicated by Plutarch’s claim 
that the generated cosmos “has in it a /Jarge portion of vitality 
and divinity” (uotpa TOAA Gwotntos Kal GeLtdtntoc). He wants 
to suggest that the cosmos, in some of its parts or dimensions, 
does have the characteristics of an artisanal product. And this 
explains why the god can be called both a “father” anda 
“maker”, from two different points of view which are 
independent of each other. Likewise, if yEvvnots is a specific 
case of yéveotc, then the transmission of the soul by the 
generating being to the generated one, which is its distinctive 
feature, gives it a completely exceptional status as compared to 
ordinary cases of yéveotc, in which it cannot be entirely included. 
Consequently, any y€vvnotc entails a “coming into being”, so 
that any “father” should be viewed as a “maker” as well. But, 
since it involves the transmission of the soul, this process can 


only in part be traced back to the general domain of yéveots (i. e. 
only insofar as it implies something’s “coming into being”) and 
therefore it is in an equal part different from it (i. e. insofar as it 
implies the transmission of soul and vitality). Be that as it may, 
such is the meaning of Plutarch’s final claim, which concludes 
the quaestio: 


There are two constituent parts of the universe, body and 
soul (Suvetv é6vtwv €€ Wy O KOGHOG GUVEOTNKE, GWHATOG Kai 
Wuxfi\s). The former god did not beget (tO HEv oUK 

éyevv noe 8edc); but, matter having submitted itself to him 
(tis KAns TapacxouEevns), he formed and fitted it together 
(€UdOPQWoE kai GUVAPHOOE) by binding and bounding the 
unlimited with suitable limits and shapes. The soul, 
however, when it has partaken of intelligence and reason 
and concord (nf 5€ Wuxh, vot petaoxovoa kai Aoytopod 
Kal Gpyoviac), is not merely a work but also a part of god 
(oUKk Epyov Eoti to0 Geo pOvov AAAG kai Epos) and has 
come to be not by his agency but both from him as source 
and out of his substance (oUS’ UT auto GAAG Kai amt’ avtob 
kai €& auto yéyovev). 


All of this means that the abilities and activities of the god as 
“father” and “maker” of the cosmos, i. e. the natural generation 
along with the transmission of the soul and the artisanal 
production, are clearly distinct, in that they are aimed at 
different objects. And so both of them are justified. The god is 
the “maker” of the world-body, which he brings into being by 
shaping as a craftsman a pre-existing matter he has not 
produced. And he is the “father” of the world-soul, which he 
generates out of himself as a biological transmission of a part of 
himself (am auto kai €€ avtod), and not in virtue of any kind of 
operational or functional aptitude (oUS’Um’aUtob).17 It is clear, 
then, how Plutarch’s interpretation of the Timaeus cosmogony 
entails an explanation of the two epithets of “father” and 
“maker” of the universe and of the corresponding explanatory 
models of action, i. e. the biological-naturalistic and the 


artificialist. In the Timaeus, these two models were treated as 
basically equivalent, if not as overlapping. Plutarch, though 
distinguishing them, uses them in an analogous way, as two 
names for the god and his functions. However, he also 
establishes a hierarchical order between them, whereby the god 
becomes the “father” of the soul, i.e. of the axiologically and 
Operationally higher cosmic principle, and the “maker” of the 
body, i. e. of the axiologically and operationally lower cosmic 
principle. The body is a lower principle because the god can only 
bestow on it a partial organization and order, as on an E€pyov 
distinct from himself, for he does not generate it as a part of 
himself and of its generative power. Cosmic generation as such, 
i.e. cosmogony, is therefore presented in its purest form as a 
natural reproduction - based on a biological model - which 
transmits the soul, and thereby life, to the cosmos. The 
demiurgic artificialism of the Timaeus is only retained at the 
lower level of the shaping of matter for the exterior constitution 
of bodies.18 


Numenius’ fr. 13 des Places 


I should now like to discuss very briefly the case of Numenius. A 
Middle Platonist and Neopythagorean, Numenius probably lived 
in the 2" century AD, shortly after Plutarch. Of his doctrines we 
have only fragmentary traces, which we mostly owe to the 
evidence provided by Eusebius of Caesarea and Proclus. 
Determining what Numenius’ philosophical position was within 
the Platonic tradition raises a number of complex problems. For 
my present purposes suffice it to say that Numenius was 
attacked by Proclus for reversing the order of ttountns and 
Ttatnhp with respect to Timaeus 28c3 - a reversal we already 
encountered in Plutarch’s second Quaestio Platonica. In so 
doing, Numenius clearly wanted to distinguish different degrees 
within the god, or within a multiplicity of gods, instead of the 
single demiurgic deity of Plato’s Timaeus. According to Proclus,19 
he posited a first god whom he called by the name of “father” 


(Tatépa EV KaAel Tov TIpwtov), a second god whom he called 
by the name of “maker” (Trointhy 5é tov SeUtEpov) and a third 
god whom he called by the name of “product” (Troinua S€ tov 
tpitov). Evidently, Numenius identified two different demiurgic 
aptitudes and functions (6 kataUtov SnLoUpyos Sittdc) and 
regarded the generated cosmos as a deity (6 yap KOOYOG 
KATAUTOV O Tpitoc Eoti BEdc). I cannot examine here this 
complicated hierarchy, the reasons why Numenius constructs it 
and the forms it takes.29 I will stick to my proposed topic and 
only discuss the explanatory models Numenius adopted for 
illustrating how cosmogony works. In other words, I will focus 
on the causal and generative relationships between the first and 
the second god, the “father” and the “maker”, and the 
generated cosmos. 

My starting point will be fr. 13 des Places, which it is worth 
quoting in full: 


OoTtep SE TIGALV Adyos Eoti yewpyW TIDdc TOV PUTEVOVTA, 
avd Tov AUTOV Adyov HAALOTE EOTLV O TIDGITOG BEdc TIPOG 
tov SnyLoupyov. ‘0 EV ye Wy <o yewpydv, Dillon> omépya 
TIaons Wuxi omteipet cic Ta UETAAAyYAavovta avtToo 
Xphpata obuTIavta: 6 VOHOBETNS SE PUTEVEL Kal SLAVEHEL 
Kal HETAMUTEUEL Eig NUGc EKGOTOUG TA EKELBEV 
TIpoKataBEeBANuEVA. 


And also there is a rapport between the farmer and the 
planter, the same that relates the First God to the 
Demiurge. The one who is <the farmer, Dillon> sows the 
seed of every soul into all the things which partake of it. 
While the Lawgiver plants and distributes and transplants 
what has been sown from that source into each one of us. 
(transl. Dillon, slightly modified) 


This is once again an extremely controversial passage. Both the 
constitution of the text and the translation have been hotly 
debated.2! There is wide agreement, however, that the 
fragment is about the relationship between the first and the 


second god in their causal function with respect to the 
generated cosmos. The first god, i. e. the “father”, is compared 
to a “farmer” (yewpyv), whereas the second god, i. e. the 
“maker” or “demiurge”, is compared to a “planter” (puteUwv). 
The former “sows the seed of every soul” (omtépya Taons Wuxf\sc 
otteipet) into everything that, being destined to share in the 
god's divine and immortal nature, must possess a soul. The 
latter, who is also called “lawgiver” (vopo8Etnc), probably 
because of his executive and applicative rather than generative 
function, “plants and distributes and transplants” (putEeveEL kal 
StaveuEt kal yetaputeEv_t) what the first god has sown (ta 
EkelBev TIDOKATABEBANLEVA), i.e. souls, “into each one of us” 
(cig Huds Ekdotous), i. e. into human living beings. Hence, the 
soul as such and every soul come directly from the first god and 
are subsequently distributed and implanted by the second god 
into the animated bodies, then transplanted into new bodies 
upon the death of the previous ones - all of which clearly 
presupposes the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
Evidently, Numenius wants to keep the two gods quite 
distinct. The first, represented as a “farmer”, corresponds to the 
“father”. He is situated well away from the generated cosmos, 
transcends it and only provides it with the principle of the soul, 
which he takes from himself. The second god is compared to a 
“planter”, which recalls the “maker” directly involved in the 
production of the cosmos by implanting souls into the bodies 
and thereby shaping living beings. Plutarch, by contrast, 
although placing the generative activity of the “father” at a 
higher level than the productive activity of the “maker”, 
considers them to be performed by a single god. In addition, 
qua “father” Plutarch’s god retains a direct involvement in the 
generation of the cosmos, for the soul he provides to the 
cosmos comes directly from him, whereas the body, which he 
orders qua “maker”, remains external to him. What I want to lay 
special emphasis on, however, is Numenius’ use of the 
naturalistic metaphor of sowing for illustrating how cosmogony 
works. He applies this metaphor to both levels of his demiurgic 
deity. Plutarch had called the god both “father” and “maker”; he 


had described the activity of the “father” by means of a 
biological explanatory model, and the activity of the “maker”, 
albeit subordinate and inferior, through an artificialist 
explanatory model. By contrast, Numenius presents the gods he 
views as performing these activities and functions as a natural 
“sower” and “planter”. In so doing, he turns the biological 
model into something radically pervasive. 


The Timaeus Cosmogony according to 
Plotinus VI 7 [38] 


Plotinus will be the last stage in my schematic overview of the 
history of ancient interpretations of the Timaeus cosmogony. Let 
us consider the first part of treatise VI 7. Here are the questions 
Plotinus asks right at the beginning (1, 1 - 13): were sensible 
realities and living beings in general produced as they are 
because the god who produced them knew in advance what 
would happen to them during their sensible existence and 
therefore equipped them with what they needed, in virtue of his 
foreseeing (tpodpaotc) and reasoning (Aoytopdc)? Or shall we 
rather hold that living beings possess the characteristics they 
need to live and that they acquired them after their forebears 
died for want of them? Plotinus rules out the second alternative, 
for there seems to be no trace of such an “evolution”. He is then 
faced with the hypothesis of the intervention of divine 
foreseeing and reasoning - that is to say, with the explicitly 
cosmogonic perspective of the Timaeus.22 

“Reasoning” and “foreseeing”, however, refer to actions 
performed either to make something happen or to prevent it 
from happening. Hence, they are necessary to sensible beings, 
whose life is a series of facts and events linked by cause-and- 
effect relations with respect to which one can pursue what 
appears to be desirable and flee what appears to be fearsome. 
All this is impossible within the intelligible, for its mode of 
existence is perfect simultaneity. Its constituent realities do not 


exist “before” or “after” one another, nor “in virtue of” or “for 
the sake of” one another: an eternal necessity causes every 
intelligible being to always be what it is and nothing else, so that 
its reality, its raison d’étre and its existence entirely coincide. 
Now, where nothing, strictly speaking, “happens” but 
everything “is”, there is nothing to foresee or about which to 
reason. Therefore, the use of terms like “reasoning” or 
“foreseeing” only refers to the perfect state of being and of 
existing things, which are “such as a wise man would have 
foreseen them” (1, 25 - 42).23 This much seems to be already 
clear, then: it is not in virtue of a providential plan of a god who 
“foresaw” or “reasoned” that living beings were generated (1, 
42 - 57). In addition, as Plotinus goes on to emphasize (2, 3 - 37), 
if in the intelligible realm all beings exist not in the succession 
and separation characterizing sensible bodies, but in perfect 
simultaneity and as an accomplished and exhaustive totality, 
then - according to Aristotle’s well-known distinction - every 
intelligible being is at the same time both what it is, its own 
“that” (tO Ott), and its cause, its own “because” (tO Stdtt).24 
There is no fracture between causes and effects, between what 
comes “before” and what comes “next,” for everything 
coincides with everything in a coexistence (ouvuTIOOTaOLG, see 
40, 48) embracing all things. This total coincidence interrupts, or 
rather concludes, the causal chain. This is why the intelligible 
reality possesses its cause “in a non-causal way” (avattiwse, 2, 
40): it is its own cause and no other cause precedes it. If in the 
intelligible realm the totality of ideas is complete and 
exhaustive, since everything is present, then nothing can be 
added to it. Intelligible ideas already have in themselves 
everything they bestow on the sensible things they inform; 
sensible things will just be what they receive from the ideas 
informing them (2, 37-51). 

Thus, any possible role and function by the demiurge within 
the intelligible realm are ruled out. The very notion of 
“production” of the sensible is weakened by the fact that, strictly 
speaking, nothing new is “produced” within the sensible, the 
latter being just a re-production of the intelligible at a lower 


level. Consequently, whatever manifests itself in the sensible 
already exists in the intelligible. This provides a new and more 
accurate answer to Plotinus’ starting question. It is not a god 
who, in virtue of his reasoning or foreseeing, bestowed their 
properties on sensible beings. These properties already existed 
in the intelligible, i. e. in the totality of the intellect and in the 
unity of every intelligible idea which is the cause of every kind of 
sensible being. As a result, the causal relationship between the 
intelligible and the sensible must be regarded as the presence 
or appearance of the intelligible order at the sensible level, 
rather than as an act of production performed by an agent. 

Such a conclusion, of course, is not without consequences 
for the interpretation of the Timaeus. Unsurprisingly, Plotinus 
regards it as a radical and pervasive metaphor, as a myth 
situating in time what belongs to timeless eternity. Here are the 
opening lines of chapter 3 of the treatise: 


But deliberation and reasoning [i. e. of the demiurge in 
Plato's Timaeus] depend on the starting hypothesis: for 
Plato assumes that sensible things become (ytvopEva). 
Thus, deliberation and reasoning are accounted for. 
However, by indicating that these things “always become” 
(dei ytvouEva, see Timaeus 27d6 - 28a1), he eliminates 
reasoning, for reasoning is not possible in that which 
always is (€v t® dei) (3, 3-6). 


Plotinus’ problem stems from his need to offer a consistent 
interpretation of the Timaeus. What sense should one make of 
Plato's claim that becoming sensible things are produced in 
virtue of a rational plan or deliberation, and that the demiurge is 
an intelligence which reflects and acts to make the universe? If 
there is a demiurge existing before sensible things and 
producing them by his will, then the cause of the sensible 
universe is distinct and separate from the universe and it acts, or 
rather “functions”, in virtue of a procedure which is to some 
extent conscious and voluntary and characterized by reasoning 
and foreseeing. Yet - Plotinus’ argument goes - Plato spoke of 


things “which always become”. By using that adverb, he wanted 
to make it clear that he was referring not to temporal becoming, 
but to timeless eternity. In addition, he wanted to hint at the fact 
that it is the mode of his exposition, given the starting 
hypothesis of his narrative, that required a beginning in the 
production of the universe, an intelligent principle that wanted 
it, and a rational plan that determined it. But if we leave aside 
Plato’s myth and the mode of its exposition, since there is no 
beginning in the universe nor any reasoning that planned its 
constitution or any will that brought it into being, we must 
conclude that the sensible is an eternal imitation of the 
intelligible, and that it was neither generated in the past nor will 
perish in the future. This being so, readers of the Timaeus will 
have to admit that there is neither reasoning nor will: reasoning 
and will foresee, plan, and want, whereas eternal beings remain 
in the same condition, since there is nothing to foresee, plan or 
want (3, 7-22). 

This brings us back to the other major issue about the 
Timaeus cosmogony, i. e. how it is carried out. If at the 
intelligible level of causes there is no reasoning or planning, no 
production or addition, no generation or corruption, how are we 
to account for the appearance, at the sensible level, of beings 
and of their properties or relations? The answer to this crucial 
question can be found in chapters 4 - 7 of the treatise. It is the 
celebrated Plotinian doctrine of the Aoyot: intelligible ideas, 
which exist fully in the unity of the Intellect, play a role at the 
level of the soul and of sensible reality as well, insofar as the 
soul acts within the sensible realm and bestows on it its own 
structure by using the ideal models. At the level of the soul, 
however, ideas are not transcendent and separate beings, but 
rational principles or “reasons” (Adyot). Such principles exercise 
an active power that introduces into the sensible a partial order 
reflecting the intelligible one. In short, whatever exists in the 
sensible realm derives from the action of these “reasons” in the 
soul, which correspond to ideas in the Intellect. This means that 
there is an absolute continuity between whatever exists at each 
level of reality - even though, at each level, every being exists in 


a different form and mode. Just as intelligible fire, i.e. the idea of 
fire, does not burn, but exercises a rational power which, at the 
level of the soul that acts within the sensible, can ignite wood, so 
the idea of man, i. e. intelligible man, is not a walking biped, but 
an intelligible reality that, in virtue of its rational power, turns 
this block of sensible matter into a particular “man” capable of 
walking.25 As chapters 8 - 12 show, this account can be applied 
to any kind of living being, even the lowest and most irrational. 
For - as Plotinus repeatedly claims - specific differences 
between living beings, or more generally between sensible 
objects, derive from the soul: while descending from the 
intelligible into the sensible that it has to animate, the soul 
repeatedly stops, and each stop is a stage corresponding to a 
different living being and a gradually lower level of life. The 
rejection of any form of demiurgic artificialism in favour of the 
view that cosmogony is a continuous derivation from the 
intelligible occurs according to a thoroughly biological 
explanatory model. Such a model can be found nearly 
everywhere. I will only quote and briefly discuss two passages, 
taken from chapters 9 and 11 of our treatise. 


For just as any particular life does not cease to be life (dc 
yap rtioobv wr) ouK ammnAAaktat too Eivat Cw), so 
neither does an intellect of a particular kind cease to be 
intellect: since the intellect appropriate to any particular 
living being does not on the other hand cease to be the 
intellect of all, of man also, for instance, granted that each 
part, whichever one you take, is all things, but perhaps in 
different ways. For it is actually one thing, but has the 
power to be all; but we apprehend in each what it actually 
is; and what it actually is, is the last and lowest, so that the 
last and lowest of this particular intellect is horse, and 
being horse is where it stopped in its continual outgoing to 
a lesser life (f EAnEe Tpoiwv dei eic EAATTW Cw, immov 
civat), but another stops lower down (GAAov 5é katwtépw 
Afgat). For as the powers unfold they always leave 
something behind on the higher level; and as they go out 
they lose something, and in losing different things 


different ones find and add in something else because of 
the need of the living being which appeared as a result of 
the deficiency. (VI 7 [38], 9, 29 - 42; transl. Armstrong) 


The intellect and each of the intelligibles, which the Timaeus 
(31b1) described as a “total living being”, go out of themselves 
owing to the superabundance of their generative power, which 
is the immediate expression of their intelligible “life”. In this way 
they produce the lower realities: it is as if at every stage of their 
descent their power, i. e. intelligible life, coagulated and gave 
rise to a substantial entity. The position of each entity within the 
order of things corresponds to the level where the power of 
intellect and intelligible life stopped when they produced it. 
Therefore, differences between entities are a consequence of 
the fact that the power of intellect and intelligible life, while 
descending, weaken and lose something, and thus come to live 
a life that is ever less “total” and increasingly “particular”. In 
other words, the original totality of the intellect and the 
intelligibles, since it deprives itself of some of its parts, turns into 
one of the particular realities it potentially was. To make up for 
the gradual weakening of the intellectual power and of the 
intelligible life of which it is a fragment, every particular reality 
secures the means for surviving - as a sort of compensation for 
whatever it lost as compared to the original totality. 


The plants could fit into the argument; for the plant here is 
a rational forming principle resting in life (€mtei kai TO THSE 
utov Adyos Eotiv Ev Cwf KeivEvoc). If then indeed the 
forming principle in matter, that of the plant, by which the 
plant exists (ei SF O EvUAOG Adyos O To wuTOU, KaB’dv TO 
utov EoTL), is a particular life and a soul (Gwr ttc Eoti 
TOLGSE Kal WUXN Tic), and the forming principle is some 
one thing, then this principle is either the first plant or it is 
not, but the first plant is before it, and this plant here 
derives from it. For that first plant is certainly one, and 
these plants here are many, and necessarily come from 
one. If this is really so, that plant must be much more 
primarily alive and be this very thing, plant (Set toAU 


TIPOTEpOV EkEtvo Ziv Kai AUTO TOUTO WuTOV Eivat), and 
these here must live from it in the second and third degree 
and from its traces (améxeivou S€ tabta Seutépwe kai 
tpitwe kai Katixvoc ékeivou Cijv). (VI 7 [38], 11, 8 - 17;cf. 
also ibid. 40, 48; transl. Armstrong) 


The case of the plant clarifies how the generation of sensible 
realities out of the intelligible power is a “vital” emanation and 
what the difference is between “intelligible” and “sensible” life. 
The sensible plant derives from a rational principle that, qua 
EvuAoc Aoyoc, comes into matter and informs it, i. e. bestows life 
On it and causes it to live. But if this rational principle derives 
from the intelligible plant, it receives from it the life it transmits 
to the sensible plant. Consequently, the intelligible plant, which 
is absolutely one and prime, lives a full and perfect “intelligible” 
life, while the rational principle, which proceeds from it and 
informs matter, and the multiple sensible plants only live a 
“second- and third-degree” life. 

As can easily be seen, the biological metaphor of life as an 
explanatory model of the Timaeus cosmogony in lieu of any form 
of demiurgic artificialism has become so pervasive as to 
gradually lose its metaphorical features. It has come to be 
viewed as the very expression of the vitality of the intelligible 
that animates the sensible realm through its offshoots which, 
like semen or seeds, fertilize reality and proliferate in it. 
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Notes 


For a status quaestionis on this debate see Fronterotta 
2010 and Fronterotta 2014. 


The demiurge is described as the divine artisan who 
brings out the universal order in cosmic disorder (53b; 
75d), and at the same time as an intellect (voGc) that 
“reflects” (AoyiZeo8at, 30b; 34a; 52d; 55c), “considers” 
(vopiZet, 33b), “speaks” (A€yet, 41a - e) and “rejoices” 
(hydao8n te kai eU@pavesic, 37c) in what he has 
produced and its resemblance to the eternal model. He 
has many technical abilities he makes use of to 
constitute the world-body and the world-soul (31b - 
34a; 34a - 40d). 


The metaphors of the “father”, the “mother” and the 
“child”, referring, respectively, to the status and 
functions of the model, the yxwpa and the generated 
universe, are to be found in 50c-d and 52d, while the 
parallel between the xwpa and an agricultural tool is 
established in 52e - 53a. In 41a-d, the demiurge, in a 
speech directly addressed to the minor gods, his 
helpers, literally declares to be the producer of the 
immortal beings and of the immortal and divine 
principle of the soul which is then entrusted to the 
minor gods in order that they complete their task of 
producing the mortal beings. 


The cosmos is said to be a reproduction of the model, 
for example, in 28a -29b and 50d - e; in 41c it is the very 
productive action of the demiurge which is indicated as 
an object of imitation for the minor gods who have to 
complete the constitution of the universe. 


The outcome of the demiurge’s productive action 
appears to be systematically disposed according toa 
geometrical and mathematical order of its products, as 
it is the case for the world-body (31b - 34a), the world- 
soul (34a - 40d), and the cosmos as a whole (53b). But 


Plato seems to admit in general that, on both the 
explanatory models of its production, biological or 
artificial, the generated universe is in any case 
characterized by a geometrical-mathematical structure. 


For arich and detailed reconstruction of the 
interpretations of the demiurge and the demiurgic 
function in ancient thought see O’Brien 2015. 


See for example Metaphysics 1.9. 991a20 - 23. 


This is an Aristotelian expression (see De caelo 1.10. 
279b32 - 280a1), probably to be referred to Xenocrates. 


See O’Brien 2012, 19-23. 


See O’Brien 2012, 23 - 31. It seems to me very likely that 
the exegetical trend leading to favour a biological or 
naturalist conception of the generation of the cosmos, 
so freeing the divine demiurge from any “artisanal” 
function, depends, particularly in Middle Platonism, on 
the need to preserve its transcendence and eminence 
compared to the generated universe: see on this Donini 
1992, especially 308. As for the Stoic influence on 
Plutarch’s thought, see Dillon 2012, 1-7. 


I cannot examine here Plutarch’s Quaestio in its details, 
and I will only focus on the relevant aspects for my 
present purposes; for a more thorough discussion of it 
see Ferrari 1995, 398 - 405; Ferrari 1996; Zambon 2002, 
91-94; and, above all, Baltes 2008. 


See above all Numenius, fr. 21 des Places, expressly 
criticised for this reason by Proclus, Jn Timaeum 304. 7 f. 
Diehl. A general overview of this question can be found 
in Dillon 1990 and particularly in Lisi 1977; in Baltes 
1999, 25; in Bonazzi 2004, 76; and in Ferrari 2006, 
especially 46 - 51. 


The alternative translation (such as that of Cherniss: 
“irrational beings and inanimate things”; Ferrari: 
“esseri privi di ragione e di anima”; Baltes: 
“unvernunftige Wesen und leblose Dinge”; Bertolini: 
“esseri irrazionali e inanimati”) raises a serious 
difficulty: if it is clear that the “irrational beings” are all 
the non-human living beings (because only the human 
beings, and the gods, possess the rational and 
immortal principle of the soul), what might in the 
Timaeus the “inanimate beings”, i.e. those beings 
completely devoid of soul, be (apart from the artefacta)? 


Or maybe because it is affected by a form of stoic 
immanentism, as argued by Ferrari 1996, 401 - 403. 


As for the argumentative structure of the quaestio and 
the status and nature of the different solutions which 
are proposed by Plutarch (are all of them to be rejected 
except the last one or are they just incomplete and 
unified by the last one? And how many are they 
precisely, three or four?), see the works quoted above, 
ne 11. 


See again on this conclusion Ferrari 1996; Baltes 2008; 
and Ferrari 2012, especially 118 f. 


A similar conclusion can be drawn from De Iside et 
Osiride 373E, where the gods Osiris and Iris represent 
respectively the demiurgic Adyoc and the substratum of 
the ywpa, their union giving birth to Horus, which 
coincides with the generated cosmos. Against the 
presence of a biological model in Plutarch’s 
interpretation of the cosmogenesis of the Timaeus, see 
O’Brien 2012, 33 - 35. 


For this treatment of Plutarch’s Quaestio platonica II, I 
am especially indebted to Francesco Caruso, who wrote 
an impressive dissertation entitled L’esegesi del Timeo in 


Plutarco Plat. Quaest. 2, 4, 5 e 8 under my supervision. 
See Proclus, In Timaeum 303.27 - 304.3 Diehl. 


See also fr. 16 and 19 des Places, and the works quoted 
above, n. 12. 


See Edwards 1989; Andron 2001, and above, n. 12. 


I do not consider here the development and the details 
of Plotinus’ argument, that I have presented and 
discussed in Fronterotta 2009 and Fronterotta 2011. 


See 1, 29 - 32. Seeing the risk to contradict the position 
expressed in Plato’s Timaeus, according to which the 
universe is constituted by a demiurge who “thinks” (see 
for example 30b; 34a; 52d; 55c), and however denying, 
as just said, the possibility of admitting prevision and 
reasoning in the intelligible realm, Plotinus develops a 
somehow intermediate thesis, stating that, if no 
reasoning is actually possible in the intelligible world 
(since the Intellect is all the ideas which it includes in 
itself and consequently it doesn’t need to think of them, 
see for example V 9 [5] 5- 9), we can however speak of 
reasoning and prevision just because we assume, as a 
starting point of our exam, the inferior realities, that is 
our human souls and the sensible things among which 
we live, and that implies that we apply to the intelligible 
realm some operative modalities which belong only to 
the souls in the sensible world. Therefore, it is as if 
there were prevision and reasoning where, on the 
contrary, there are not, because it is from our point of 
view that the order and the perfection of the intelligible 
seem to come from a divine providential project. 


See for example Metaphysics 1.1. 981a28 - 30, and above 
all Analytica Posteriora 1.13. 


For an overview of Plotinus’ doctrine of Adyot, see 
Dufour 2006a, 211 f.: “Ayant recu de I’Intellect les 
Formes intelligibles en tant que /dgoi, l’ame du monde 
envoie ces /dgoi dans la matiére (I 2 [19] 3, 27-30). La 
maniére dont ces /6goi agissent sur la matiére reste 
cependant difficile a déterminer dans les traités 
plotiniens. Une chose parait toutefois sdre: en décrivant 
les [6goi comme des ‘images des formes intelligibles’, 
Plotin se conforme au Timée (50c), dans lequel Platon 
affirme que ce ne sont pas les Formes qui entrent dans 
la matiére, mais des ‘images des réalités éternelles.’ 
Ces images deviennent, dans le langage plus technique 
et stoicisant de Plotin, les /6goi. La production du 
monde implique donc un démiurge véritable, I’Intellect, 
qui posséde en lui les formes intelligibles. Ce démiurge 
transmet les Formes a |’Ame, qui ne peut les recevoir 
qu’en tant qu’elles se fractionnent en /dgoi/. Ces /dgoi 
s’écoulent dans l’ame de l’univers, plus précisément 
dans sa partie inférieure, laquelle les transmet a la 
matiére.” See also Enneads IV 3 [27] 11, 11; IV 7 [2] 2, 24; 
4, 19; V 8 [31] 2,17; and Brisson 1999. On the world-soul 
as a fundamental link in the continuity of the entire 
reality and as an onto-cosmological tool of its integral 
derivation from the One, see Blumenthal 1971 and 
Dufour 2006b. 
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Biology and Life in Plotinus’ 
Philosophy 


Claudia Lo Casto 


Any reflection on the concept of life entails the investigation of 
its biological aspects. Although Plotinus does not explicitly 
address the central problems in biology, the way in which he 
discusses certain philosophical questions also has relevant 
consequences in the biological field. Plotinus shows a 
considerable interest in questions related to organic life, such as 
that of plants and animals; in problems pertaining to the 
transmission of forms and the procreation of individuals; and 
especially in the analysis of the make-up of living organisms. As I 
will attempt to show in this contribution, Plotinus’ interest in 
problems related to biological life is a consequence of his 
metaphysical reflections. Starting from an analysis of the notion 
of life from an ontological standpoint and in particular from an 
attempt to answer certain questions concerning psychology and 
the relation between soul and body, Plotinus outlines a 
philosophy of biology, going so far as to sketch out an 
embryological theory. The Neoplatonist philosopher shows how 
that life which represents a central metaphysical concern 
constitutes the foundation for the presence of life in the sensible 
cosmos: for without the action of an intelligible principle, this 
cosmos could never attain life and order. 

The notion of life pervades every reality of Plotinus’ 
metaphysical system, in fact it concerns, even if in different 
degrees, all three hypostases, the Intellect, the Soul, and ina 
certain sense also the One. The supreme form of life belongs to 
the Nous, dynamic identity of thought and being, and hyper- 
compressed totality of the whole intelligible world. Plotinus 


develops the conception of the notion of life, through an 
exegetical path starting from the Sophist, and in particular, from 
the famous passage 248d - 249a, in which the Stranger of Elea 
assigns to the tlavteAWc ov - understood by Plotinus as identical 
to the eidetic cosmos - movement, soul, life and intelligence. 
Surely, the Timaeus is also a source for Plotinus’ thought on life, 
in particular Timaeus 30c - 31b, a passage in which the world is 
conceived as a living being endowed with Soul, Life and 
Thought, made in the image of the intelligible model, named by 
Plato, TavteAés Cwov. Plotinus takes up this passage again, not 
only to affirm the vitality of the intelligible model, but, above all, 
to express the causative character in the ontological generation 
of becoming. 

From the analysis of the presence of life in the intelligible 
being, Plotinus comes to outline the ways in which life manifests 
itself in the living organism. 

In his analysis of living organisms, Plotinus distinguishes two 
levels: that of entities such as the stars,! which are self-existent, 
and that of man and all animals, which, instead, necessarily 
require the action of an external nature capable of taking care of 
them. Focusing on this latter aspect, and in particular on the 
description of the features of embodied life, Plotinus 
endeavours to answer three crucial questions. The first of these 
questions concerns the arrangement of corporeal functions, the 
second focuses on a very complex topic, namely the psycho- 
somatic unity of the individual, and the third concerns 
embryology. 

With regard to the first question, Plotinus mentions the need 
for each part of a living organism to exercise a specific function 
if the organism is to survive: 


Kal Wo Evi EKGOTW TA HEPN Ev TL Epyov Exaotov EiAnev, 
oUTw kai Td Ev TG Tlavti Exaota Epya Exaotov ExELv KAL 
HGAAov Ff tadta, 6oov UN Hovov yEpN, GAAG Kai 6Aa kai 
pEiGw. 


And just as in individual organisms each limb undertakes 


its own particular task, so each individual part in the 
universe has its own function; this applies all the more so 
to those which are not just parts, but are wholes and 
better. (II 3 (52), 7, 20 - 23)2 


Plotinus here establishes the condition for the emergence and 
endurance of the life of every living being, including both 
individuals and the sensible universe as a whole. In other words, 
he establishes the existence of a unitary principle that orders 
and binds together the various parts that make up the same 
body. This principle exerts a unifying action and ensures that all 
individual parts, while exercising different functions with respect 
to their being, harmoniously coexist. 

Likewise, in III 3 (48), a treatise on Providence (ttpdvota), 
Plotinus describes the life of a sensible being as an orderly 
combination of all its different functions, activities and drives. 


WoTTEp ETL Cwou Evoc Eic Eoxatov E€ ApYXAG NPTNHEVOU, 
EKGOTOU TO OLKELOV EXOVTOG, TOU HEV BEATiOVOG TO BEATLOV 
Thc Evepyetac, ToO SE TIPO TO KATW Adn EvepyoOvtdc TE 
tob avtoU kai Tdoxovtos Ta 60d aUTw oiketa TaSnyata 
TIPOG AUTO TE Kal TIPOG trv OUVTAELY Tr TIpdG GAAO. 


just as in a single living being that is governed by a single 
principle, down to its furthest parts, each member having 
its own function, the nobler part will carry out the more 
important tasks, while the one occupying a lower position 
will bring about and experience what belongs to its nature 
and what comes from its relation with every other part. (III 
3 (48), 5, 3-8) 


The organism is described as a whole that is internally 
structured according to a hierarchical system, whereby each 
member occupies its rightful place and hence exercises a 
specific activity (evépyeta). 

To further clarify the unitary structure underlying every kind 
of organism, Plotinus resorts to the image of the pwvn (‘sound’) 


emitted by an animal that is being beaten. He notes that, while 
only the vocal organs produce the cry, the other organs suffer 
along with them and start moving by reflex. For this reason, out 
of the sum of all movements and drives, a single voice springs 
forth, that of the animal. What is affirmed, then, is the cohesion 
and harmony of the various parts of a living organism, which all 
depend on the same Principle. 

Drawing upon Plato, Plotinus assigns divine Providence - 
which represents the unfolding of Intelligence - the role of 
determining the internal arrangement of each individual being, 
by assigning each being its function and establishing an order of 
succession between all the various living organisms. By virtue of 
the action of this principle, each living organism is shaped by a 
single vital force, Eveépyeta, which allows it to structure itself, 
move, and subsist. The reference here is also to Stoic thought, in 
particular to Chrysippus and Cleanthes, and to the cosmological 
doctrine of Posidonius of Apamea. These thinkers maintained 
that in every part of the cosmos a divine life-force is at work, 
Providence, which determines the essence of all elements and 
assigns each a specific function within the cosmos. 

Providence is Reason, Aoyoc,3 which serves as an ordering 
principle within Plotinus’ metaphysical system and acts upon 
sensible matter. Even when a body cuts or injures itself and 
these accidents cannot be traced back to Providence, it is 
through the action of this intelligible principle that it is healed. 
The function of Providence, as the rational forming principle of 
the universe, is to guide it, bring it back to order, and safeguard 
its existence. Whenever something happens to a body in good 
health that negatively affects its equilibrium, as in the case of a 
cut, Providence will recompose and heal the wounded part of 
the body (III 3 (48), 5, 24 - 35). 

In IV 4 (28), 32, with reference to the cohesion and 
multiplicity of the parts constituting the sensible cosmos, 
Plotinus states: 


YuuTIAVEs SF Gv TOOTO TO Ev, Kal Wc CWov Ev, Kal TO 
TIOPPW SN EyyUG, WOTTEP EW’ Evoc TV KkaBEKaoTa SvuUs Kal 


Képac kal SaKtuAos kal GAAO TL TGV OUK EWEEAG: GAAG 
SLAAEiTIOVTOG TOO HETAEY Kai TIABdVtOG OUSEV ETIABE TO 
OUK EyyUc. OU yap EpEtc tHv OpOLWV KELEVWWV, 
SLELANUUMEVWV SE ETEPOLG HETAEY, TH SE OMOLOTNTL 
OUUTIACXOVTWV. 


This whole perceives everything all at once as a single 
living being, and what is far is near: this happens in every 
individual creature when a nail, horn, finger, or anything 
else that is not directly connected - but which is separated 
by another part that is unaffected - is still affected even 
though it is not near. For parts that are alike, even when 
they are not connected but are separated by other parts 
that lie between them, are affected together on account of 
their similarity. (IV 4 (28), 32, 13 - 19)4 


In these lines Plotinus voices his conception of the universe as a 
living whole whose unity lies not merely in the sum of its parts 
but in a sort of contact and essential affinity between them. He 
does so by introducing the originally Stoic concept of 
ouuTtIaGELa. This notion expresses precisely the combination and 
harmonious unity of the various parts of the cosmos, which are 
Spatially far apart and yet participate in one another, by virtue of 
their original alikeness. When one part is affected by something, 
another distant part will be affected too. What Plotinus is keen 
to emphasise is the metaphysical structure of the living 
organism, which in a way reproduces on a smaller scale the 
perfect one of the noetic cosmos. Living beings are like genuine 
“miniature worlds” (utkpotc KOopOUs).° Precisely because of 
the presence of the soul in each individual creature’s body, all 
elements - nails, horns, and fingers - while separated from the 
other parts of the body, are nonetheless harmoniously 
connected to them. This perfect harmonious connection is only 
possible by virtue of the action of a single principle that is 
equally present in every part of the body. The Soul does not 
pervade the body as a quality (TtoLdtns), as is the case with 
sweetness or colour for instance, because if it did, it would be 


merely an accident, which is to say that it would be nothing in 
and of itself. 

At this stage, it is worth addressing one of the most complex 
issues related to Plotinian thought, namely the definition of 
embodied life. 

In I 7 (54), 3, which is chronologically the last treatise and is 
devoted to the First Principle, Plotinus defines the life of a 
sensible being as the union of soul and body (oUvoSoc¢ yEv 
Wuxfs Kal oWyatoc), and death as the separation of the two 
(StaAuots toUtTwv).6 Once again drawing upon Phaedo 64c3 f., 
where Plato defines death as the separation of the soul from the 
body, Plotinus considers a being to be “alive” when it is a 
compound of soul and body; better, he identifies it as an 
organism that is animated and ordered by intelligible nature. 
This definition encloses the cornerstone of the Plotinian 
conception of the relation between soul and body, namely the 
idea of the ontological priority of the former on the latter. 
Without the action of an animating principle, the body would be 
nothing more than inert and lifeless matter; as such, the body 
does not appear to have any independent existence apart from 
the soul, which is to say the causal principle that gives it life. By 
contrast, the soul is an entity that is entirely different and 
independent from the nature it animates, for it is not affected by 
it in any way. 

How, then, is the relation between soul and body that 
distinguishes living creatures defined? To this question too, 
Plotinus offers a perfectly Platonising answer, by affirming once 
more the existence of a form of dualism’ between these two 
natures: 


Ap’ ovv oUtW ~atéov, 6tav Hux CWLATL apf, Tapetvat 
aUTHVv Ws TO Tp TdpEott TH GEpL; Kai yap av Kai toto 
TIapOv OU TIapEOTL Kal dt’ GAoU Tlapdv OUSeEVi plyvuUTAL Kal 
EOTNKE HEV AUTO, TO SE Tlapappet: Kai 6tav EEw yevntat 
Tob Ev W TO MUG, aMAGEV OUSEV Exwv, EWS SE EOTLV UTIO 
TO MWC, TEPWTLOTAL, Wot’ OpOdIc ExELv kai EvtadOa AEyeELv, 
WG O aNp Ev TH Pwrti, AEP TO Pc Ev TH AEPL. 


Are we to say, then, that when the Soul is present in the 
body, it is present as fire is present in air? For this is 
present without being present; present throughout the 
whole, it mixes with nothing; and it stays still itself while 
the air flows past. Then, when the air goes outside the 
space where the light is, it departs without retaining 
anything of it, but while it is under the light it is 
illuminated, so that one could rightly say here too that the 
air is in the light rather than the light in the air. (IV 3 (27), 
22, 1-7) 


Plotinus compares the relation between body and soul to that 
between light and air. In this respect, the soul is compared to 
light, which both is and is not present, because when it is 
present in the air it preserves its nature, without mixing with the 
former. Moreover, light does not need air as its substratum, 
because even if the air were to flow away, nothing would change 
in the essence of light - just as in certain areas the air is not 
illuminated. This description shows the absolute independence 
and heterogeneity of the two natures, soul and body: in order to 
exist, the soul does not need to animate a body. The two 
realities are certainly co-present in living beings - indeed, it is 
precisely their union that makes their existence possible - yet, 
they are completely separate. Plotinus distances himself from 
Aristotelian hylomorphism, according to which body and soul 
are closely connected and united, like matter and form in 
material reality.’ In IV 3 (27), 20 Plotinus states that the soul 
cannot be present in the body as form is in matter, as this would 
entail two unacceptable consequences: 1) the matter in form is 
not separable from it, hence if the soul were the form of matter, 
it could not separate itself from the body in any way; 2) form is 
something that through its action is added upon pre-existing 
matter; therefore, the soul would not be a reality that already 
exists before the body, but would rather find itself within the 
body as in a substratum; in other words, it would occur within it 
as a colour or form would, i. e. like any other bodily affection. 
The solution suggested by Plotinus is to consider the soul the 


form of matter, while specifying that it is something different 
from form. Plotinus expresses the idea that everything which is 
form in something else (etS0c év GAAw) and, more specifically, in 
sensible things, cannot be self-existent, but must derive from 
something prior. It is form because it is the image of a cause 
that is self-existent. According to this interpretation, there exists 
a form that is immanent in matter and yet does not correspond 
to form in itself, which instead is completely distinct and 
separate from the body. In such a way, Plotinus safeguards the 
independence of the soul from the body: the soul present in the 
body is merely the image - or, better, the reflection - of the 
psychic hypostasis. The soul, then, does not give all of itself, its 
most genuine part, to the body, but only its reflection, its light: 


[...] GAA TloLoUoNs Ek TOU OWYATOS TOU TOLOUTOU kai TLVOG 
olov Pwtdc to tap’ avthv So8Evtos thv tob wou puoLw 
ETEPOV TL, OU TO aioBaveocBal kai Ta GAAa doa Twou Ma8n 
e(pnta. 


[...] [the soul] makes out of the body that is suitable (for 
receiving it) and a sort of light which it gives of itself, the 
nature of the living being: another different thing to which 
belong sense-perception and all other affections which are 
ascribed to the living body. (I 1 (53), 7, 3- 6) 


The highest part of the soul is not at work within bodies, but 
rather remains unmoved and contemplates the heavenly realm. 
Through its reflection the most perfect soul engenders a living 
being, which acts and is affected. For this reason, the compound 
will include that lower part of the soul which encompasses all 
the various faculties. Plotinus describes the different faculties of 
the soul that become part of the compound as follows: the first 
reflection is aio@notc (sensation); sensation is followed by those 
faculties which Plotinus describes as “another form of soul 
(GAAo EiS0c Wuyf\c)”, namely the generative and vegetative soul 
and, more generally, those faculties of the soul capable of 
creating something different from themselves. The descended 


soul, therefore, is nothing but an image of the soul above: this 
image of the soul exists as long as there is a body; when it no 
longer finds a body capable of hosting it and being illuminated 
by it, the image vanishes. All that remains is the soul in its purest 
aspect, which contemplates the intelligible and hence enjoys the 
best form of life, the perfect life (| teAeia wn). Plotinus affirms 
the ontological superiority of the contemplative soul, whose 
image illuminates the body, which only exists by virtue of it, as a 
product of its power. For this reason, man, according to Plotinus, 
cannot stand at the apex of the hierarchy of living beings, since 
his life is characterised by the union of soul and body - a union 
that preserves the division between these two entities. 

In VI 7 (38), 5, Plotinus embarks on an analysis not just of the 
three hypostases, but also of the constitution of the individual. 
Taking as one’s starting point the Aristotelian definition of man 
as CWov Aoytkov, and that of the living being, GWov, as a 
compound of soul and body, it is impossible to identify the 
earthly life of an animal exclusively with that of its soul. But 
because the body is not the essential part of man, this definition 
remains a “mere definition”, incapable of expressing the 
genuine essence of man, which instead coincides with his 
intelligible soul. The psychic principle of each individual appears 
to be something other than the compound of soul and body - a 
nature that comes into play when the living body has already 
been formed. In this respect, Plotinus would appear to draw a 
distinction between two kinds of évépyeta,? two different 
principles at work in each living being: the first he calls Aoyoc, 
rational forming principle; the second, soul. 


Adyov toivuv Set tov dvOpwrtov GAAov Tapa trv WuxhAv 
eivat. Ti KWAUEL OUVALMOTEPOV TL TOV GvOpwTtoV Eival, 
Wuxrv Ev ToL@Se AOyw, Svtoc tod Adyou olov EvepyEiac 
TOLGOSE, Thc SE Evepyeiac yn SuvapEevNs dveu too 
évepyobvtoc eivat; OUtw yap kai oi Ev Tots OMEPUAOL 
Aoyot: oUtE yap Gveu Wuxfi¢ oUtE WuxXal AaNADs. 


It must be, then, that the human being is a different 


rational forming principle compared to the soul. What 
prevents the human being from being a compound of the 
two, which is to say a soul within a certain kind of rational 
forming principle, this being some sort of activity that is 
not able to be without an agent? For this is the case with 
the rational forming principles that are in seeds, which are 
neither soulless nor simply souls. (VI 7 (38), 5, 1 - 6) 


These lines are crucial for understanding the generation of 
individual beings and their constitution. Plotinus claims that the 
human being is the rational forming principle of the soul, 
meaning that man must be traced back to the activity of a AOyoc 
containing the formal principles responsible for the generation 
of the living body, which is subsequently animated by the 
rational soul. With reference to the compound of matter and 
form, man is seen to coincide with the lower functions of the 
soul (the vegetative functions) which are responsible for the 
growth and change that the individual undergoes. Organic 
generation is compared to the constitution of plant seeds: these 
contain rational forming principles, or generative principles, 
which cannot be regarded as genuine souls and yet are not 
inanimate (Guyot). The Adyot are described as activities that 
exist by virtue of the activity of another entity, namely the World 
Soul. We might say that they are acts of the soul, which chiefly act 
upon lower substances, such as the body. 19 

As a compoun4d, in the first stage of his generation man 
could be compared to a seed, insofar as he has within himself 
the Adyos as a principle responsible for his birth and growth. In 
its immortal essence, the rational soul would be infused into the 
individual at a subsequent stage, after the body has been 
formed by the rational forming principles from the World Soul. 
The latter would operate in the background because, remaining 
within itself, it bestows rational forming principles that 
immediately act upon the body. In one respect, it remains up 
there, contemplating the intelligible realm; but in another 
respect, it descends into the organic body with its lower part. 
The idea of two generative principles at the basis of organic 


generation therefore allows Plotinus to move beyond 
Aristotelian hylomorphism. According to this interpretation, the 
formal principle of the soul, the Adyos, is present in the body of 
the individual, whereas the soul is separate from it. This would 
explain why, when the soul dies, it is possible for it to preserve 
traces of life for some time: 


Nc obv, cintep TH BepuavOEvtt TO Opa Eotkev AAA’OU TH 
PWTLOBEVTL, EFEABOUONGS Thc GAANS WuxXAs OUSEV TL 
CWTLKOV EXEL; "H ExEL ETT’ OALyov, ATIOvapaivetat 5€ BAttov, 
wottep kai emi TOV BepuavOEvtwv Atlootavtwv tod mupdc. 
Maptupovot 5€ kai Tpixes PUGHEVAL ETIL THV VEKND)V 
OWUATWV Kal 6OvUXEG AUESUEVOL Kai CMa StatpoupEVa ETL 
TTOAU KLVOUHEVG: 


What, then? If the body resembles a heated object more 
than an illuminated one, why, after that the other soul has 
left it, does it no longer show any trace of life? Actually, it 
does show a trace of life, but it soon vanishes, as happens 
with heated bodies once they are drawn away from the 
fire. This is shown by the fact that hairs continue to grow, 
and certain animals continue to move for considerable 
time, even when they have been severed in two. (IV 4 (28), 
29, 1-7) 


Plotinus resorts to the example of phenomena like the growth of 
hair and nails after the death of an individual creature in order 
to illustrate his conception of the presence of two animating 
acts within beings. The key questions he sets out from are: how 
is it possible for a body to retain its warmth once it has died, i.e. 
once the soul has left it? And why do some corpses continue to 
experience phenomena of growth or, more generally, of 
movement? These questions find an answer precisely in the 
presence of the Adyos, which is responsible not just for the 
growth and development of living beings but also, and 
especially, for the capacity of bodies to self-organise. Evena 
dead body will retain this function, because it does not depend 


on the soul or on the union of matter and form, but rather on 
the rational forming principle that endures within the body. 
With the detachment of the soul from the body, the 
individual being is no longer alive in the full sense of the term, 
according to the definition of a rational animal; however, as 
pure organic matter, it can continue to grow for some time and 
to show signs of life. Plotinus describes this process by drawing 
upon the image of a soul that generates other beings before 


dying: 


Kai oté yév pévouoa Etti Tob auto SiSwovy, oiov Ff Ev Tots 
utoic: 6ttou Sé amteAGoGoa Mpiv ateAGEiv ESwkKeEv, Olov 
Kal Ev TOtc AVNPNHEVOts PuUTOIG FEV Gwotc aTIOBavoUOLv 
EK ONWEWG TIOAADY EF Evoc yevvnBEvtwv. ZUvepyetv SE kai 
[trv] Ek TOO TlavtOc Try ToLaUTHV SUVauL Evtad8a trv 
autryy ovoav. 


Sometimes, for example in plants, the soul remains in the 
same place and gives life; but sometimes when it dies it gives 
something just before it goes, as with plants which have 
been cut or dead animals, when from their putrefaction 
many are generated from one body. In these phenomena 
a force is at work that derives from the whole, and which 
remains identical even in our world. (III 4 (15), 6, 40 - 45) 


Plotinus confirms the presence of the vegetative soul in the 
body even after death: for when the body of an animal is no 
longer capable of hosting the sensitive soul, the latter will 
depart, while the vegetative one will continue to act upon the 
organic residue, contributing to the formation of other living 
organisms. 

Two causes are at work in the constitution of individual 
beings: one is the World Soul, which is external to the 
compound yet acts upon it via the seminal principles, thereby 
determining its possible configurations; the other is the rational 
soul, which descends into the compound when it is already 
predisposed to accept it. 


The idea of the presence of an immanent principle within 
the living organism is further confirmed by Plotinus' reflection 
on embryology. 

In V 7 (18), 2 Plotinus states that the male and female seeds 
contain all the Aoyou'! which will then reach actuality in the 
various parts of the organism. According to Plotinus, the 
fundamental part of the seeds is to be found not in the moist 
element, but in the rational forming principles, which have no 
volume or extension, and which are therefore invisible and 
immaterial.!2 It is no coincidence that in another treatise, V 9 (5), 
6, the Neoplatonist philosopher uses the image of the seed to 
illustrate the essence of the second hypostasis: just as the seed 
encloses all the parts of the body that will be generated, so the 
Intellect simultaneously contains the whole range of 
intelligibles. An analysis of lines 9 - 18 of V 9 (5), 613 suggests 
that the body parts are still indistinct in the seed, whereas the 
formal principles of the seed are all concentrated in the same 
place, namely the central part. Here too, as in III 8 (30), 10,14 
Plotinus draws upon the image of the Adyoc concentrating ina 
single point, to stress the unity and compactness of the principle 
of life. The multiplicity of life can only derive from what is not 
multiple and prior to multiplicity itself. 

However, as James Wilberding has shown,!> the 
interpretation of V 9 (5), 6 is problematic, as at first it seems 
difficult to pinpoint the features of Plotinus’ embryonic theory. 
Two conflicting positions have emerged that invoke, 
respectively, epigenesis and preformism; these represent the 
classic theories on the way in which rational forming principles 
are present in seeds. 16 

According to the epigenetic perspective, the individual parts 
of the living organism come into being and develop gradually, 
one by one, out of an undifferentiated matter, namely the power 
of the seed. By contrast, according to the second view - most 
famously upheld by Anaxagoras - all the various parts of the 
organism are already preformed in a material way in the seed. 
According to preformism generation does not play a crucial role 
in the constitution of living organisms, but only amounts to a 


process enabling the various parts, which already exist, to 
develop further. 

Emile Bréhier suggests that in V 9 (5), 6, 9 Plotinus is 
subscribing to preformism and that he therefore believes the 
various parts of the organism to be already formed and present 
within the seed.!7 A different reading is provided by Anthony 
Preus and James Wilberding,'8 who instead see these lines as 
confirming Plotinus’ adherence to the first embryological 
doctrine, namely epigenesis. This latter interpretation seems 
more convincing to me. If we examine the passage carefully, we 
realise that Plotinus’ exposition does not really differ from 
Aristotle’s embryological theory. The seminal principles are 
described as immaterial forms that are scattered throughout 
the various parts of the seed, although they are still indistinct 
(adtaKptta). What the seed would appear to contain, then, is not 
already formed parts awaiting to be further developed, but 
rather the Suvduetc (powers) required for the various parts of 
the organism to come into being and develop. 

As convincingly argued by Anthony Preus,'9 in lines 15-18 
Plotinus would appear to be paraphrasing Aristotle’s words in 
De generatione animalium 2.3. 736b36: the presence of an 
animating and incorporeal principle in the seed (what Aristotle 
calls pneuma, or life heat) that is conveyed by its corporeal part 
(viz. blood), which has a fluid and water-like nature.29 Based on 
his exegesis of this Aristotelian passage, Plotinus argues that 
the rational forming principle of the seed coincides with a 
certain power that becomes suffused throughout its corporeal 
part, and which has a kind of matter, akin to a moist substance 
(d0o0v bypov).21 

The Aoyot are principles and, as such, they are bound to 
have no volume or size.22 Plotinus largely appears to be drawing 
upon Aristotelian embryological theory in his formulation of a 
theory of seeds. However, there appear to be certain 
divergences between the two conceptions. 

Plotinus can unhesitatingly accept the idea that there are 
some powers active within the seed, the Adyot, which are 
responsible for activating the process of generation of the living 


organism. However, the factors that contribute to this 
generation and the way in which it unfolds cannot coincide with 
those suggested by the Aristotelian model. In several passages 
of De generatione animalium,23 Aristotle states that the 
fundamental and active role in generation is played by the 
male,24 who is the principle of change and is better and more 
divine than the female, as he coincides with form; he does not 
act upon female matter directly, but through a corporeal spirit 
containing the formative power that is implanted by the father 
into the seed. The mother instead only contributes to 
generation as matter, which must be shaped by the male 
seed;25 as such, she is the object of the transformation.26 By 
contrast, in Plotinus it is not quite clear as to whether only the 
male seed or both, the male and the female one, play a crucial 
role in the process of generation. The references to be found in 
the Enneads do not reveal a unitary conception of the whole 
issue. 

In III 1 (3), 1,32 - 35, Plotinus, in agreement with Aristotle, 
would seem to be arguing that the father is the cause of the 
child together with other contributing factors, such as a very 
fluid seed that can seep more deeply into the soil to be fertilised, 
or a very fertile woman. The female seed, in this case, is 
described as merely a contributing element. In II 3 (52), 14, at 
lines 31 - 32, the mother’s womb is even mentioned among the 
possible causes of failure of the process of generation, rather 
than as that which supports the rational forming principles in 
the constitution of an individual’s body.27 A very different 
conception is put forward in V 7 (18), 2, where it is argued that 
male and female equally contribute to the coming into being of 
the rational forming principles: 


“Otav SE Ek TOV AUTHV yovewv SLapopoL; “H Sta trv OUK 
tonv emukpatnotv. AAA’ Ekeivo, STL OUK - Ei Ev TH) 
waiveo@al - OTE HEV KATA TO GPp_Ev TO TIAETOTOV, OTE SE 
KATA TO OAAv, Ah Kata td toov HEPOG ESwWKEV EKATEPOG, AAA’ 
OAov HEV E6WKE Kal EYKELTAL, KPateEl SE ThG VANG HEPOG 
EKATEPOU NF OAtEpov. 


What about differences in children from the same parents? 
Well, they are due to unequal predominance. But that 
dominant element is not due sometimes to the male and 
sometimes to the female, as might seem to be the case; on 
the contrary, each (of the two parents) contributes [to it] in 
equal proportion. But while each of them gives their whole 
forming principle and this is present as a whole [in the 
offspring], it is either a part of each, or one from one of the 
two, that dominates the matter. (V 7 (18), 2, 7- 13) 


Plotinus would thus seem to be distancing himself from the 
Aristotelian model, by attributing the role of rational forming 
principles to both seeds. The same conception is to be found in 
III 6 (26), 19, 17-25, where it is stated that the mother too, as 
eidoc, actively contributes to the constitution of the body of the 
offspring, as she transmits some of its traits to them. 

The analysis conducted so far suggests that whereas for 
Aristotle it is unquestionably the male that plays a crucial role in 
the process of generation, by bringing the process of 
transformation about, for Plotinus both seeds play an active 
role. However, the real difference between these two 
conceptions lies in the way in which they explain the efficient 
cause of generation. Aristotle addresses this question in De 
generatione animalium 2.1. 734614 and 2.5. 741b9, where he 
seems to invoke a mechanistic explanation, comparing the 
generative process to a mechanical one.28 Once the male seed 
has left the father, it brings the embryogenetic process about, 
by acting upon those unmoving parts that are capable of being 
moulded. When the former part receives the impulse, the latter 
one too will start operating. This creates a chain effect leading to 
the formation of the embryo. All this would seem to take place 
within the organism, by virtue of the presence of active powers 
(those of the male seed) and passive ones (those of the female 
matter), which act together to fulfil the aim of generation. This 
process does not require the intervention of any transcendental 
principle governing it from the outside: an explanation that 
Plotinus deems unacceptable, as it would imply a materialist 


conception of sexual generation. Indeed, this argument is hardly 
compatible with Plotinus’ metaphysical system; so much so that 
it leads him to develop a metaphysical explanation, positing the 
existence of a transcendental cause, as the efficient principle of 
the whole process of generation. The rational forming 
principles, the immaterial principles governing the development 
of living beings, originate from the activity of a transcendental 
principle, the World Soul,29 out of which they spring, as its acts. 
For Aristotle it is the male seed that is the efficient cause of the 
process, along with other contributing factors, such as the sun 
and its oblique course.3° By contrast, within Plotinus’ system, 
the process of generation is directed from above: if seeds are 
capable of engendering a body, this is only by virtue of a 
transcendental principle that governs sexual generation from 
the outside. 

But although Plotinus distances himself from Aristotle with 
regard to the nature of the cause behind the generative process, 
it seems to me that as far as his definition of the nature of the 
seed is concerned, he fully draws upon Aristotle. 

The Plotinian treatise mentioned above, V 9 (5), 6, does not 
justify any doubt with regard to the fact that Plotinus’ 
embryological theory conforms more to the epigenetic model 
than to the preformist one. The Neoplatonist philosopher notes 
that the seeds contain the various parts of the body potentially, 
rather than actually. In the following lines he further observes 
that only the sensory organ that will subsequently be formed 
will be capable of identifying and distinguishing the various 
parts. This is perfectly consistent with the basic principle of the 
Plotinian system, which affirms the ontological superiority of 
what generates over what is generated: the latter can in no way 
be either equal or superior to the former.3! Given this principle, 
one wonders how the seed - the product of the parent, a being 
already determined in all its functions - might contain the parts 
of the body in an already actualised form and be a sort of 
miniature living creature. Likewise, with regard to the 
psychological state of the seed, Plotinus argues - in line with 
Aristotle - that it possesses a putLKN WuXN whose activities are 


the /ogoi. The matter of the seed could not be already suited to 
receive such complex functions such as those of a sensory or 
rational soul. For it would be inconceivable for what is generated 
to present the same level of biological development as what 
generates. 

However, as James Wilberding has shown, Plotinus’ solution 
does not entirely solve the problem, because it still conflicts with 
the underlying principle of his metaphysical system. Assigning 
the seed, the product of a generative soul (that of the father), a 
soul of its own - albeit only a vegetative one - would mean 
assigning it the same biological status as that of what has 
generated it. It cannot safely be determined whether Plotinus 
was aware of this aporia.32 However, in IV 4 (28), 27, 1-7, where 
he analyses the psychological state of plants, Plotinus adopts a 
more cautious approach to the matter. 

At the beginning of the passage, he argues that plants 
receive their generative faculty from the earth. But then in lines 
2-3 he seems to consider the hypothesis that plants do not 
receive a real vegetative soul from the earth, but only an imprint 
(ixvoc) of it. According to this description, as long as they are 
not removed from the earth, plants possess functions akin to 
those of the vegetative soul, namely the faculties of generation 
and growth.33 But if they were to be separated from their 
animating principle, they would still retain a trace of the soul 
that they previously possessed in full. 

Although Plotinus never developed a real embryological 
theory, his thought certainly touches upon certain biological 
issues. However, as I have endeavoured to show, Plotinus was 
not primarily interested in the biological aspects of life but only 
addressed biological questions indirectly, insofar as these were 
germane to his metaphysical reflections. It was only through his 
analysis of the notion of life in ontological terms and, in 
particular, through his attempt to address questions concerning 
psychology and the relation between soul and body that 
Plotinus came to outline a sort of philosophy of biology. 
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Notes 


In Enneads II 3 (52), a treatise on the influence of the 
stars, Plotinus describes them as living beings, not just 
because they are part of the universe, but also because 
they exercise a physical influence on the cosmos: 
although reality does not depend on their action, but 
rather on the First Principle, the stars still serve as 


omens, in addition to having various other effects. 


The translations of the passages of the Enneads are 
mine. 


As regards the notion of /ogos, Plotinus naturally also 
draws upon the Stoics. For these philosophers the term 
logos describes not just reason but also the divine 
breath that acts upon and governs matter. This 
universal divine Jogos contains the individual /ogo/ 
spermatikoi that engender all that exists (SVF II 780, 
1027, 1074 Arnim). 


Cf. Enneads IV 4 (28), 33, where Plotinus compares the 
whole movement of the cosmos to that of a dancer. 


Cf. Enneads IV 3 (27), 10, 13 f. 
Cf. Enneads 17 (54), 3, 14f. 


Emilsson 1988, 145, has compared the Plotinian 
conception of the relation between soul and body to 
certain contemporary views, based on the fact that the 
Neoplatonist philosopher posits a sort of dualism 
between physical and mental properties. Actually, it is 
difficult to attribute a genuinely dualistic conception to 
Plotinus. To be more precise, we can only speak of 
dualism from the point of view of the psychic 
hypostasis, assuming the priority and independence of 
the soul vis-a-vis the body. A similar thesis is favoured 
by D’Ancona 2006 and Marzolo 2006, who maintain that 
according to Plotinus we cannot speak of two 
contrasting natures; rather, body and soul would be 
characterised by a relationship of one-sided 
dependence: for whereas it is possible for the soul to be 
without the body, there can be no body without soul. 
Likewise, Chiaradonna 2012, 95, argues that the kind of 
relation between soul and body envisaged by Plotinus 


cannot be seen as foreshadowing Cartesian dualism. 
Rather, what Plotinus is interested in is searching for 
causes or, better, establishing the intelligible and 
transcendent principles as the basis of the sensible 
world and of bodies. On this whole issue, see also 
Blumenthal 1993, 82-101. 


To explain the unity and interdependence of soul and 
body in living creatures, Aristotle adduces in De anima 
the example of the axe. He shows that the substance of 
the axe is the soul and that, if this were separated from 
the body of the axe, the axe would cease to exist. In 
such a way, Aristotle expresses the idea of the absolute 
inherence of form in matter (Aristotle, De anima 2.1. 
412b10 - 15). 


For a more in-depth discussion of the complex Plotinian 
conception of the presence of a duality in the human 
soul, see Emilsson 1988, 26 - 35. 


Plotinus devotes an entire treatise, Enneads V 9 (5), 6, to 
analysing the structure of seeds, which he compares to 
that of the Intellect, insofar as it simultaneously 
includes many different seminal principles that each 
have a particular function, yet are all gathered in the 
same central place. But what most interests Plotinus in 
this analysis of the composition of seeds is the fact that 
the /ogoi lie at the basis of their generation - and of that 
of all sensible beings. With reference to Plotinus’ theory 
of seeds, see Preus 2002, 43 - 55 and Wilberding 2008. 


Cf. Enneads V 7 (18), 2. 
Cf. Enneads V 1 (10), 5, 11 - 13. 
Enneads V 9 (5), 6, 9- 18: ‘0 Sé Tc voc TEpLEXYEL WOTIEP 


yévoc el5n Kal wortep OAov HEPN. Kai ai tTwv omEpyatWV 
dé Suvauets eikOva PEPOvCL TOO AEyOUEVOU: Ev yap TH 


OAW ASLaKpLta Tavta, Kai ol AOvyol WoTTEp Ev Evi 
KEVTPW: Kal WC EOTLV GAAOG OMBaAHOD, GAAOs SE XELPHV 
AOYOG TO ETEPOG Eival Tapa TOO yevouEvoU UTI’ aUTOG 
aio8ntov ywwo8eic. Ai HEV ovv Ev Toic OTIEPHAOL 
SUVGHELG EKAOTH AUTWV Adyos Eic GAOG HETA TH Ev 
aut EHTTEPLEXOHEVWV HEPWV TO HEV OWLATLKOV DANY 
EXEL, OLOV GooV Uypov, AUTOG SE E150¢ EoTL TO GAOV Kal 
Adyoc 6 autos [...] (“The universal Intellect contains its 
objects as a genus does its species and a whole its 
parts. The powers of seeds too provide an image of 
what we are talking about: for all the parts are 
undistinguished in the whole, and their rational forming 
principles are as if in one central point; and all the same 
there is one principle of the eye and another of the 
hand, although this is known from the sense-object 
which is produced by the same principle. Therefore, the 
powers in the seed each constitute one whole formative 
principle together with the other parts; certainly, the 
corporeal part has matter - for example, the moist 
substance - but the rational forming principle as a 
whole is a form. [...]”). 


In Enneads III 8 (30), 10 - 20, Plotinus employs the image 
of a tree from which all things stem. The life principle of 
the tree is located in its roots, where it remains whole 
even though it spreads throughout the many parts of 
the tree. 


Cf. Wilberding 2008. 


A reflection on seeds is already to be found in Plato, 
Timaeus 91d2f.: “[...] until the desire and love of the two 
sexes unite them. Then, culling as it were the fruit from 
trees, they sow upon the womb, as upon ploughed soil, 
living creatures that are invisible for smallness and 
unshapen; and these, again, they mould into shape and 
nourish to a great size within the body; after which they 
bring them forth into the light and thus complete the 


generation of the living creature.” This passage is an 
ambiguous one and it is unclear how we should 
interpret it, whether from the point of view of 
preformism or that of epigenesis. If we focus on the 
term G@a, which is to say the living creatures that are 
sown, the Platonic conception might seem to approach 
the prereformist one; however, if we consider the term 
adétamAaota, which indicates the formlessness of these 
beings, which would therefore be immaterial principles, 
it would be more reasonable to identify Plato’s 
perspective with the epigenetic one. On this issue, see 
Wilberding 2008, 408. 


Bréhier 1931, n. 1 ad loc. 
Cf. Wilberding 2008; Preus 2002, 47 - 49. 
Cf. Preus 2002, 47. 


Cf. Aristotle, De partibus animalium 3.5. 668a20, where 
Aristotle defines blood as “the matter of which the 
whole bodily structure is made.” 


Cf. Enneads V 9 (5), 6, 17. 


Cfr. Enneads V 1 (10), 5, 10: oU yap 6ykol Ta TIPWta OUSE 
yEyeon. 


Cf. Aristotle, De generatione animalium 1.20. 728a17 - 20, 
729a8 - 10; 2.1. 732a1 - 13; 4.1. 765b8 - 15. 


This conception already occurs in Plato, Timaeus 50d 
and 91d. 


In Metaphysics 8.4. 1044a33 - 1044b3 Aristotle expounds 
the doctrine of the four causes, stating that in the case 
of human beings the material cause is the menses, the 
efficient cause the semen, the formal cause man’s 
essence, and the final one the end of man. 


Aristotle bases the embryogenetic process on the 
presence of two elements, one passive, the other active. 
The former element is described as the transformed 
one and coincides with the female seed; the latter 
element is described as the transforming one and 
coincides with the male seed. Cf. Aristotle, De 
generatione animalium 1.21. 729b1 - 8. 


Cf. Enneads II 3 (52), 14, 31f. 


Cf. Aristotle, De generatione animalium 2.1. 734b10: ta 
autoyata tWv Gaupatwv. Aristotle would be referring 
to automata of some kind. 


See Repici 2015, 175 - 178, who stresses the central role 
played by the World Soul as the principle of order of the 
whole universe. This transcendent principle governs all 
things and arranges them according to a specific 
hierarchy of values. 


Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 15.5. 1071a13 - 15: womtep 
avOpwrtou aitlov td te ototxeta, TOP Kal yA Ws VAN Kai 
TO (Stov eiSoc, kai Ett tt GAAO EEw oiov 6 Tratrp, Kal 
Trapa tata o NALoc Kai 6 AoEdc KUKAOG [...]. 


Cf. Enneads V 1 (10), 6, 38 f., where Plotinus clarifies that 
what is perfect, and hence generates eternally, must 
generate something that is inferior to it. 


In Porphyry we find a more detailed analysis of the 
issue, as the philosopher formulates a far more 
complex embryological theory, by distinguishing the 
kind of soul present in the seed from the one proper to 
the nature from which it issues forth. In this respect, the 
seed would possess something that exercises the same 
function as the vegetative soul, while being inferior to 

it. This solution would preserve emanationism and its 
fundamental principle, according to which what is 


generated is inferior to what generates it and hence 
must always turn towards its principle in order to be 
perfected and acquire its functions. For an analysis of 
Porphyry’s embryological theory, see Wilberding 2008, 
413 - 426. 


Cf. Enneads IV 4 (28), 27, 1-7. 
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Aetius Amidenus Libri medicinales: 1.280 (Corp. med. Gr. VIII.1, 
110,194-427 Olivieri) 1 

Aetius Amidenus Libri medicinales: 1.280 (Corp. med. Gr. VIII.1, 
110,20 Olivieri) 1 
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Apuleius, Metamorphoses 8.22.6 1 
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Aristophanes Byzantius Epitome: 4 1 
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Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 6.42 1, 2 


Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 6.43 1, 2,3, 4 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 6.49 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 6.50 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 7.14 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 7.17 1, 2 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 7.43 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 7.47 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 7.7 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 8.1 1, 2,3, 4 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 8.25 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 8.8 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 9.15 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 9.27 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 9.33 1, 2 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 9.37 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: 9.6 1 

Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: epilogus 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
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Claudius Aelianus De natura animalium: prooemium 1, 2, 3 

Claudius Aelianus Varia historia: 1.33 1 

Claudius Aelianus Varia historia: 12.64 1 

Claudius Aelianus Varia historia: 12.7 1 

Claudius Aelianus Varia historia: 13.30 1 

Claudius Aelianus Varia historia: 2.14 1 

Claudius Aelianus Varia historia: 7.8 1 

Claudius Aelianus Varia historia: 9.39 1 

Clemens Alexandrinus Stromata: 4.1.3.14-44, p. 249 Stahlin 1 

Columella De re rustica: 5.11.134-415 1 

Columella De re rustica: 9.2.3 1 

Columella De re rustica:9.2.4 1 

Columella De re rustica: 9.2.5 1 

Curtius Rufus 9.1.33 1, 2 
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Dio Chrysostomus Orationes:40.32 1 
Dio Chrysostomus Orationes: 40.40f 1 


Dio Chrysostomus Orationes: 44.7 1, 2 

Dio Chrysostomus Orationes:48.15f. 1 

Dio Chrysostomus Orationes: 48.16 1 

Dio Chrysostomus Orationes:6.13 1 

Dio Chrysostomus Orationes:8.15 1 

Diodorus Siculus 17.92 1, 2 

Diodorus Siculus Bibliotheca historica: 5.40/f. 1 

Diogenes Laertius 1.18 1 

Dioscorides De materia medica: 1.115.5 (1.109,54f. Wellmann) 1 
Dioscorides De materia medica: 1.115.5 (1.109,6 Wellmann) 1 


Epictetus Dissertationes: 2.9.1.-47 1 
Epistula Barnabae 10.8 1 
Eusebius Preparatio evangelica: 2.6.24 1 
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Flavius Claudius Julianus Imperator Contra Galileos: 138a (183. 
Neumann) 1 

Flavius Claudius Julianus Imperator Contra Galileos: 49d (171 
Neumann) 1 
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Galenus De alimentorum facultatibus: 11.37 (140,174f. Wilkins = 
VI.617 Kuhn) 1 

Galenus De alimentorum facultatibus: 11.37 (1404f. Wilkins = 
VI.6174-4619 Kuhn) 1 

Galenus De alimentorum facultatibus: 11.37 (141,144f. Wilkins = 
VI.618 Kuhn) 1 

Galenus De alimentorum facultatibus: 11.37 (141.24f. Wilkins = 
VI.618 Kuhn) 1 

Galenus De alimentorum facultatibus: 11.37 (141.34-46 Wilkins = 
VI.618 Kuhn) 1,2 


Galenus De anatomicis administrationibus: 1.1, II 2154-417 K = 
1,14-43,20 Garofalo 1 

Galenus De anatomicis administrationibus: 2.2, II 286 f. K = 
77,7-79,10 Garofalo 1 

Galenus De causis procatarticis: vii 814f., 96,254-498,4 
Hankinson 1 

Galenus De compositione medicamentorum per genera: II.1 
(XIII.463f. Kuhn 1 

Galenus De compositione medicamentorum secundum locos: 6.8, 
XII 966 K 1 

Galenus De elementis ex Hippocratis sententia: 1 4134-415 K = 
56,34-458,5 De Lacy 1 

Galenus De facultatibus naturalibus: 814-43 K = 160,14-4161,6 
Helmreich 1 

Galenus De facultatibus naturalibus: II 1324-44 K = 196,26/- 
A198,26 Helmreich 1 

Galenus De facultatibus naturalibus: II 604-47 K = 145,74-4150,9 
Helmreich 1 

Galenus De libris propriis: 48 K = 173,74-412 Boudon-Millot 1 

Galenus De libris propriis: XIX 154f. K = 139,274-4140,5 Boudon- 
Millot 1 

Galenus De libris propriis: XIX 194f. K = 143,74-412 Boudon- 
Millot 1 

Galenus De /ocis affectis: VII 225f. K 1 

Galenus De moribus: 2, 354-441 Kraus 1 

Galenus De ordine librorum suorum ad Eugenianum: XIX 604-41 K 
= 100,214-4102,5 Boudon-Millot 1 

Galenus De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis: 3.8, 3564-48 K = 
230,284-4232,20 De Lacy 1 

Galenus De placitis Hippocratis et Platonis: 5.3, V 4484-454 K = 
308,104-4312,21 De Lacy 1 

Galenus De praecognitione: XIV 5994-4605 K = 68,34-474,11 
Nutton 1 

Galenus De praecognitione: XIV 6054-419 K = 74,124-488,13 
Nutton 1 

Galenus De praecognitione: XIV 608 K = 76,25 Nutton 1 

Galenus De praecognitione: XIV 608 K = 76,274-478,2 Nutton 1 


Galenus De praecognitione: XIV 613 K = 80,12 Nutton 1 

Galenus De praecognitione: XIV 6204-44 K = 90,64-492,26 Nutton 
1 
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